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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS 


OP TUB 

CEYLON ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

GENERAL MEETING. 
held 21st june, 1862. 


Rev. B. Boakc, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary referred to the arrangement for the transfer of tho 
Military Medical Museum to the Society, which had been completed 
by the Secretary receiving the Museum keys. 

Tho conditions of the transfer wore then read and confirmed; 
ono of these declared that all Military Medical Officers now resident, 
or who may hereafter reside in Ceylon, be Honorary Members of 
tho Society without entrance fee or subscription. 

The following papers were theu submitted to the Meeting:— 

Descriptive notices of tho Raw Products of Ceylon by H. Mead. 

Tho Quassia wood of Ceylon by W. C. Ondaatjie. 

The Medicinal substances of the Native Bazaars by W. Ferguson. 

On tho Buddhist Scriptures by J. Do Alwis. 

Notes on the rain-fall in Colombo during 6 years accompanied 
by tables and a diagram by J. Capper. 

General Meeting, March 7th, 1863. 

Rev. B. Boakc, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Secretory reported the progress made in regard to the in¬ 
creased accommodation required for the Society’s Museum in con¬ 
sequence of tho amalgamation with it of the Military Medical 
Museum. 
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The Governor had approved of the proposed plan for adding- » 
floor to tho present building, by which means it would be made to* 
correspond with tho opposite wing of the buildings occupied by the- 
Treasury, but there were difficulties in carrying out the plan, owing; 
to the large amount of work on hand in the Civil Engineer’s De¬ 
partment- The cost of the building was estimated at £450 and 
there was no doubt that His Excellency would sanction the appro¬ 
priation of such a sum. At present the contents of the Military 
Museum remained in their original rooms which might at any time- 
be required for other purposes. 

After reading a list of the books and Periodicals received since 
the last meeting and the election of new members, tho following 
papers were read. 

On the romanization of the Sinhalese Alphabet by R. C. Childers, 
Esq. 

Remarks on tho weather during 1862 by J. Maitland, Esq. 

Translation of a portion of the SnUdhini Sanxeo by R. C. Chil¬ 
ders, Esq. 


General Meeting, October 31rt, 1863. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President^ in the Chair. 

A Cur the transaction of general business the Secretary reported' 
that the Governor had sanctioned the introduction into the Supply 
Biil for 1864 of a vote for £ol'3,the estimated cost of enlarging thc- 
premiscs occupied by the Society, iu order to enable it to receive 
tho Museum of the Military Medical Department. 

Mr. Ondnatjie exhibited a specimen of the inspissated juice of 
the Alstonia Scholaris, which he stated to be a substitute for 
Gutta-percha. It possesses the same properties and is as workable 
as the latter. It readily softens when plunged into boiling water, 
is soluble in Turpentine and Chloroform, receives and returns im¬ 
pressions, and is adapted for seals to documents. The tree abounds 
with milky juice like the Gutta-percha, has-a fleshy bark and: 
porous wood, and belongs to the order Apocyuea. 
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Tlie following papers were then read— 

On the air-breathing fishes of Ceylon by Rev. B. Boake. 

On Devil Worship by D. Do Silva Gooneratne Modliar. 
Buddha’s First Sermon translated by Rev. D. J. Gogcrly, con¬ 
tributed by Rev. R. S. Ilnrdy, 

The Origin of the Sinhalese language by James Alwis, Esq. 
Buddha’s discourse on caste by L. Do Zoysa, Esq. 

On the poisoning properties of the Calotropis Gigantea by W. 
C. Ondaatjie,Esq. 

General Meeting, September 3rd, 1864. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Ihc Secretary made a brief statement iu reference to the posi¬ 
tion of the Society and the arrangements in regard to the Museum, 
East year Sir C. MacCarthy promised a public grant for the 
purpose of enlarging the Society’s rooms, to enable it to receive the 
collection presented by the Military Medical Department. On tuo 
faith of this promise the Society paid to the Medical Dupartn.jnt 
from its limited funds about £502, being the value of the ca^j and 
stands containing the collection. A vote of £513 was placed ,a 
the Supply Bill for 1864 for enlarging the premises, but \v« - 
afterwards withdrawn. This year the Committee applied to Go¬ 
vernment for £100 to enable it to receive a portion of the Military 
Museum within the existing premises, to which request the Go¬ 
vernment replied that there were no funds at its disposal, and the 
vote could not be entertained in the Supplementary Supply Bill 
for this year. The balance of the Society’s funds in the hands of 
the Treasurer was only £15, it was therefore impossible to go on 
with the printing of the Journal. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society:— 
Messrs. R. Tathnm, J. Winzer, C. Ferdinand, J. Martcnsz, W. 
H. Harrison, R. Jones. 

Tho following new rules was proposed and adopted:— 

" That members returning from Europe be allowed to rejoin 
without any further payment than tho current subscription.” 
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Papers were then read—On tire origin of the Sinhalese lan¬ 
guage, Part II. by .T. Do Alwis, Esq. 

On Taxidermy by W. II. Harrison, Esq. 

Papers relating to the surrender of tho Dutch Forts to the Bri¬ 
tish from the Dutch records by Mr. W. Gonetillekc. 


General Meeting, Saturday, May \Zth, 1865. 

The Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Tho Secretary read a report setting forth the absence of any 
fresh papers for reading, and the state of the Society’s funds. Tho 
Governor had declined to give the sum of £50 in addition to 
withholding the vote for adding to the accommodation of the building 
U) enable it to receive the articles from the Military Medical Museum. 

Subscriptions for the current year bad not been collected, as it 
•was not clear that it was desirable to ask for them, os no business 
had been transacted. 

At the conclusion of the report Mr. Capper expressed his wish 
to resign the Office of Secretary, it was resolved accordingly, that 
Mr. Steward be appointed Secretary, and that the thanks of the 
Society be given to Mr. Capper for bis services during the long 
time he had acted as Secretary. It was also resolved “ that a de¬ 
putation should wait upon the Governor shortly after his arrival 
in Colombo, to request His Excellency to become the Patron of the 
Society, and at the same time to urge its claims to a small grant 
fTom the Public funds, and that the deputation should consist of Sir 
Edward Creasy, Mr. Layard, Mr, Wall, Mr. Lorensz, Mr. Capper 
and the Secretary.” 


General Meeting, November 2nd, 1865. 

Present :—Tho Chief Justice Sir Edward Creasy, in the Chair. 
Tho Hon’Ido Mr. Justico Temple, Rov. B. Boake, Rev. J. 
Nicholson, Messrs. J. A. Caloy, C. A. Lorensz, R. Dawson, J. P. 
Green, W. C. Oudaatjic, W. Ferguson, L. Dc Zoysa, G. S. Steward. 
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V. 


The following gentlemen were proposed nnd elected Members 
of the Society. 

The Rev. J. S. Mill, S. T. Richmond, Esq., George Hawkins, 
Esq., Hugh Ncvill, Esq., A. Primrose, Esq., Mr. Holdsworlh was 
also proposed and elected an Honorary Member, 

The following motions were then proposed and carried:— 

1st. Proposed by Dr. Fraser, seconded by Mr. Lorcnsz, that 
the Chief Justice, tlio Bishop, and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Temple 
be requested to become Vice-Patrons of the Society. 

2nd. Proposed by the Hou’ble Mr. Justice Temple, seconded 
by J. A. Caley, Esq. 

That the Committee do consist of the following gentlemen:— 
President 
Dr. Fraser. 

Vice-President. 

The Rev. Barcroft Boakc. 

Treasurer. 

S. Rains, Esq. 

Conservator. 

G. Hawkins, Esq. 

Secretary and Librarian. 

G. S. Steward, Esq. 

C. P. Laynrd, Esq., Major Skinner, C. A. Lorcnsz, Esq., A. M. 
Ferguson, Esq., R. Dawson, Esq., K. Jones, Esq., J. De Ahvis, Esq. 

3rd. Proposed by Mr. Dawson, seconded by Mr. Green, that 
the Librarian be requested to ascertain by an examination of the 
books in the library, what books have been mislaid. 

4tli. Proposed by Major Skinner, seconded by Mr. Dawson. 

That in future any member, who wishes to obtain the loan of a 
book, shall make application in writing for it to the Librarian, who 
shall file the application and make a record both of the issuo and 
the return of the books. 

5th. Proposed by Mr. Nicholson seconded by Mr. Ferguson, 
that the conservator be requested to compare the specimens in the 
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Museum with the list given in the Appendix to thoGth Report, and 
report the result of the enquiry to the Committee. 

Mr. Lorensz stated that he had a sum of £60 in the bank in his 
name as Treasurer of a Society which once existed here called the 
Athenmum, and said that he thought it might be made use of by 
the Society for the purpose of bringing out the Journal. Some 
conversation was carried on as to the legality of this, and it was 
determined that Mr. Lorensz should write to all the share holders, 
whose addresses he could discover, to ask their permission to appro¬ 
priate their funds to the purpose mentioned. 


Committee Meeting, November 18<A, 1865. 

Present: —Dr. Fraser, Rev. B. Boake, C. P. Lnyard, Esq., G. 
Hawkins, Esq., G. S. Steward, Esq. 

The question of the appointment of a Librarian at the last Gene¬ 
ral Meeting was discussed and it was determined that the Secretary 
should see Mr. De Zoysa and ask him if he would be willing to act 
as joint Librarian with the Secretary, and that a General Meeting 
should be called as soon as possible to settle the difficulty. 

The following additions to the Library were laid on the table:— 

Answers from Government Agents of Galle, Jafiha and Mature, 
to questions addressed to them on the Natural History of their 
Provinces. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, June and 
July, 1865. 

3 Nos. Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal Part L No. 1. Part 
IL Nos. 1 and 2. 

General report of Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1863 and 1864. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land 1865 Vol. I. Part II. 

5 Nos. Annals of the Magazine of Natural History. 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists compared with History and Mo¬ 
dern Science!, presented by Rev. R. S. Hardy. 
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vii. 


The Secretary was directed to write and thank Mr. Hardy for 
his donation. 


General Meeting, December 1st, 1865. 

Present: —Rev. B. Boake, in the Chair. 

Rev. J. Nicholson, Messrs. H. Nevill, L. De Zoysa, A. M. 
Ferguson, W. Ferguson, G. Hawkins, J. S. Mill, C. A. Lorensz, 
R. Dawson, A. Primrose, G. S. Steward. 

Mr. Boake reported that he had received a letter from Sir Edward 
Creasy saying that His Excellency the Governor had consented to 
become the Patron of the Society. 

The question of the late appointment of a Librarian was then 
discussed and it was agreed that Mr. Dc Zoysa should be asked to 
act as sole Librarian, which he consented to do. 

Mr. W. Ferguson, Mr. J. A. Caley were added to the Committee. 

It was determined that subscriptions should be considered due in 
January of each year, and that members who have not paid by the 
end of the year shall be considered to have rclinguishcd their con¬ 
nection with the Society. 

Mr. Dc Zoysa presented a copy of a Dictionary of the Pali lan¬ 
guage by Mognllana Thero with English and Sinhalese notes by 
Waskaduwe Subkati, Buddhist Priest. 


Committee Meeting, December 9</i, 1865. 

Present: —Rev. B. Boake, in the Chair. 

Messrs. L. Dc Zoysa, R. Dawson, G. S. Steward. 

The following papers were laid on the table by the Secretary:— 

1 Engineers Journal. 

2 Nos. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Part L No. 3 
Part II. No. 3. 

1 VoL Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal for September, 
1865. 

1 No. Annals of Magaziue of Natural History, 
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The Secretary read a letter from the Treasurer regretting that 
he was not able to attend the meeting, and sending a report of the 
state of the Society’s fuuds. 

It was settled that Mr. Dawson and Mr. W. Ferguson should be 
asked to audit the accouuts and prepare a report by the next Com¬ 
mittee meeting. 


General Meeting, February 23 rd, 1866. 

Present: —Rev. B. Boake, in tho Chair. 

Rev. J. S. Mill, Messrs. C. P. Layard, W. Ferguson, A. 
Primrose, R. Dawson, L. Do Zoysa, J. A. Cnley, G. S. Steward. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society:— 

T. C. Bury, Esq., Rev. Brooke Bailey. 

C. M. P. Pieris, Esq., A. Karunaratna, Esq., Cornelius Jnyc- 
singhe, Esq., Rev, J. MacArthur, S. Grenier, Esq., J. It. 
Blake, Esq. 

It was proposed by Mr. Dawson, and seconded by Mr. Ferguson 
that the sum to be paid for life membership should be 10 guineas 
at entrance, 8 guineas after paying subscription for two years, and 
7 guineas after four or more years’ subscription. 

Mr. Primrose was appointed Treasurer in place of Mr. Rains; 
who had expressed his wish to resign. 

It was determined that the Committee should meet ns soon 03 
possible and make arrangements for publishing tho Journal. 


Committee Meeting, March 1 6th, 1866. 

Present: —Rev. B. Boake, in the Chair. 

Messrs. L. De Zoysa, A. Primrose, G. S. Steward. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a reading Committee 
to report upon the papers:— 

Rev. B. Boake, Messrs. L. De Zoysa, A. Primrose, R. Dawson, 
Mutu Coomara Swamy, J. De Alwis. 
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Committee Meeting, July 6th, 1866. 

Present: —Rev. B. Bonke, in the Chair. 

Messrs. R. Dawson, L. De Zoysa, G. Hawkins, G. S. Steward. 

The following books were laid on the table. 

Engineer’s Journal for January, February, March, April, May. 
I860. 

Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal for December, 1865 
with Index for the year. 

Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal Part II. No. 1, I 860 . 

Military Sanitary Report. 

Poetical version of Genesis and Exodus in Tamil by Rev. J. 
Me Arthur, Jaffna, presented by the Author. 

Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society 1861-62 1862-63. 

3 Nos. Annals of Magazine of Natural History. 

2 Photographs from Mr. Macready from Putlam. 

Proceedings of Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
for I 860 . 

A sum of £0 was put at the disposal of tire Secretary for repairs. 

£10 were voted for procuring tilings from England necessary for 
setting up specimens in the Museum. 

It was agreed that the following papers should be published. 

All the Chapters of Mr. Silva’s Work on Demonology in Ceylon 
except chapter Yin. 

Origin of the Sinhalese language by J. De Alwis, Esq. 

1st discourse of Buddha. 

A few remarks on the poisonous properties of Calotropis Gigan- 
tea by Dr. Ondaatjie. 

A paper on fish by Revd. B. Boake. 

A paper on Medicinal oils. 
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LIST of Members of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Ahvis, J. A. 

Alwis, A. 

Boake, Rev. B. 

Birch, F. W. 

Bailey, Rev. J. B. 
Bury, F. C. 

Blake, J. B. 

Caley, J. A. 

Capper, J. 

Coomara Swarny, M. 
Creasy, Hon’ble Sir E. 

Dawson, R. 

Dickson, J. F. 

Dios, C. 

Ferguson, A. M. 
Ferguson, W. 
Flnmlcrka, J. L. 
Ferdinands, C. 

Gibson, Hon’ble W. C. 
Green, J. P. 

Grenier, S. 

Hawkins, G. H. 

Jones, Kepple. 
Jayesinghe, Cornel is. 

Karunaratna, M. 

Lorensz, C. A. 

Layard, C. P. 


Marsh, J. 

Morgan, Hon’ble R. F. W. 
Merson, Rev. C. 

Martensz, J. 

Mill, Rev. J. 

Me Arthur, Rev. J. 

Nicholson, Rev. J. 

Nevill, Hugh. 

Ondaatjie, W. C. 

Pole, H. 

Primrose, A. 

Picris, J. M. P. 

Richmond, S- T. 

Shultze, N. D. 

Skeen, W. 

Stewart, C. H. 

Skinner, Major, A. 

Steward, G. S. 

Saram, F. J. Dc. 

Thurstan, Rev. J. 

Tatham, Ralph. 
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Wall, G. 
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ACCOUNT of the state of the Society's funds 
by the Treasurer. 


£ s. d. 


Balance received 

- 

25 

13 

s 

1 Life subscription 

- 

7 

7 

0 

Entrance fees 

• 

6 

15 

6 

Subscriptions paid 

- 

29 

8 

0 

Journals sold 

. 

0 

10 

0 

Amount from Athenaeum Society paid 




rer by Mr. Lorensz 


66 
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2 

0 

Paper for Printing Journal 

• 

15 

0 

0 

Paid on account to Printer 

- 

3 

10 

0 

Notices 

- 

0 

15 

0 

Vote to Secretary for repairs 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Advertising 

- 

0 

2 

4 

Collecting subscriptions - 
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1 

17 

6 

Peon’s wages 


11 

15 

6 



38 

0 

4 

Balance in hand 

. 

97 

1 

8 
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On Demonology and Witchcrajt in Ceylon.—By Dandris De ' 
Selva Gooxeratne, Modliar. 


General Remarks on Demon Worship. 

A belief in the realities of an invisible world of evil spirits as 
influencing, in a certain manner, many of the ordinary concerns of 
human life, has not only always formed an integral part of the 
creed of a large majority of mankind in every age and country of 
the world, but has also had, and still has, to a considerable extent, 
a certain strange, mysterious, and unaccountable fascination for 
the mind of man, even when reason happens to raise its authorita¬ 
tive voice of condemnation against it. Why, or how this is so— 
whether it is founded on any innate, morbid quality of the human 
heart, which men find it difficult to resist under certain circum¬ 
stances, or on any intrinsic truth inherent in the nature of the 
thing itself, or only on mere ignorance, it is as far from my present 
purpose, as it is beyond my humble abilities, to discuss here. But 
that the belief really exists will hardly admit of a doubt. 

This belief has, according to the amount of intelligence and 
civilization possessed by those among whom it prevails, given rise 
to various systems of superstition, of which some are of the most 
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debasing and revolting character. And although there is scarcely 
a single country in the world, in which this belief does not more 
dr less prevail in some form or other, yet we do not think there is 
any, in which it has developed itself in such gigantic proportions, 
or snch hideous forms, as in this beautiful Island. Elsewhere it 
may sometimes exercise considerable influence and even command 
many devoted votaries; but here it has been moulded into a regular 
religion, arranged and methodized into a system, and carefully 
preserved in writing: so that the amount of influence, which it ex¬ 
ercises over the thoughts, the habits, the every day life of a 
Singhalese, is such as can hardly be believed by a stranger to the 
character of a genuine Singhalese Buddhist. 

A series of writers commencing with Knox and ending with Sir 
Emerson Tennent, have, at different periods, during the last 200 
years, given to the public the results of their enquiries and expe¬ 
rience in matters connected with this Island, in a Dumber of inter¬ 
esting and able works of which Sir Emerson’s is the last and the 
greatest: yet none of these writers seem to have perceived, in any 
adequate degree, the extraordinary amount of gross superstition 
which prevails among the people, of whose manners, customs, and 
history they professed to treat; not that they have omitted to mention 
the worship of gods and demons, as well ns Buddhism and a few 
other super stition, as existing among our countrymen, and even in 
some instances, gone into considerable details respecting them , 
but they do not -appear to have been fully aware of the extraor¬ 
dinary degree of influence they exercise over the mind of a 
Singhalese. This is owing partly to the circumstauce of these 
writers being Englishmen, mostly unacquainted with the native 
languages, and partly to a certain reluctance, which a demon-wor¬ 
shipper always feels, to communicate fall and unreserved informa¬ 
tion to a Stranger who professes a different religion, suspecting that 
tho object of the Englishman! in seeking for information respecting 
a system in which he himself does not believe, is only to publish it 
in his books and newspapers, and thereby expose it to public ridi¬ 
cule. 
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In the following pages, we propose to class the different forms 
of superstition prevailing among our countrymen, under the fol¬ 
lowing heads, viz:— L Demonism, or the worship of demons or evil 
spirits; IL Capuism, or the worship of gods, demigods, and deified 
heroes; IIL Grahaism, or the worship of planets and stars; IV. 
Miscellaneous Superstitions, or such as cannot properly be 
classed under any of the preceding heads. Not only will each of 
these be found to l>e distinct from the rest in all material points, 
but they also appear to have originated in tho Island at different 
periods of time. 

It is not easy, however, to fix definitely any particular period of 
time as that in which any of theso systems of superstition Jirst 
originated in tho Island, no positive information of a very reliable 
character being supplied by any records of native annals now 
extant. Nevertheless the most reasonable supposition, and one 
which is supported by all who have touched upon the subject, and, 
to a certain extent, by the native historical records themselves, is, 
tlmt the greater portion of them existed here at a very early period, 
long anterior to the commencement of the Christian era. 

With the exception of Buddhism (also which is portly, though 
in some few respects only, based upon Brahininism) every species 
of superstition, science, or literature, which exists among the 
Singhalese, with certain exceptions of minor importance, may be 
traced, more or less directly to Brabminism and its Vedas und Shat¬ 
ters. Whether this is solely a consequence of Wijeyo's invasion 
(543 b. c.), or whether any jwrtion of them, such as the worship 
of demons and of planets, had existed here even before that even*, 
and only became assimilated to tho Brahminical doctrines itself 
in subsequent times, it is not easy to decide; but yet, if the wild, 
ignorant savages, who inhabited this Island, when Wijeyo landed on 
it, and whom Native Chroniclers have styled demons, did profess 
any form of worship, as no doubt they must have done, it is moro 
likely that it related to demons and planets, than to any thing else. 
Men steeped in complete barbarism and ignorance, separated by 
their insular position from the rest of the world, attributing, with 
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the first impulse of uneducated nature, a supernatural agency to 
natural causes and events, •when these were beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of their simple intellects, and naturally impelled, therefore, in 
the absence of any other form of religion calculated to fill up the 
void in their minds, to embrace any which their untutored passions 
and feelings, and their immediate wants and conveniences suggested 
to them, as the best—men such as these are likely to coin for them¬ 
selves a religion, which in every respect corresponds with their own 
dispositions. Sickness and death, the most direful calamities of 
life, with the many dreadful circumstances generally attending 
them, are, of all causes, those which would naturally, in those early 
ages of the world, excite, in an ignorant and simple mind, feelings 
of supernatural terror; and the rise, among such a people, of a 
system of worship, in which every form of disease and suffering is 
attributed to the agency of demons, must cease to excito wonder 
in any mind. If Demonism did actually exist here previous to the 
invasion of Wijeyo, as we think it did, a multitude of other causes 
and circumstances, which followed that event, as consequences of 
it, must have cooperated to bring it into its present condition, with 
its charms and spells and invocations to the Hindoo deities. These 
changes appear to have been going on till within the last 3 centuries. 

But though wc are not able to fix the exact period at which 
Demonism originated in the Island, we have enough of evidence to 
prove, that its origiu could not have been later than the fifth century; 
for the seventh Chapter of Maha Wanse, a work whose authen¬ 
ticity has never been called in question, makes mention of Balli • 
offerings, mnde to demons at the timo of Wijeyo, that is five and a 
half centuries before tire Christian Era; which shews, that, even if 
Demon-worship did not prevail here in the days of Wijeyo, it did so 


* Although the books of the demon priests direct that a balli or image of 
any demon invoked on any occasion, should be formed, and offerings be made to 
it, yet in point of practice this image, or balli, has generally been dispensed with 
in modem times. 

There is another species of balli mnde to represent, not demons, but Planet 
gods. These will come to be noticed under the head Grahaitm. 
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m the days of Malta Nama Terunnanse, who was engaged in the 
composition of that historical work, between the years 459 and 
477 a. d., that is nearly 1400 years ago. 

Grahaism may, with equal reason, be supposed to have been a 
system of still more ancient origin; the sun, moon, and stars being 
the first objects of wonder, which are calculated to rouse, in an 
ignorant mind, feelings of superstitious adoration. But, as it at pre¬ 
sent exists, it appears to be almost wholly an cmanatiou from 
Brahminism. While Capuism, oti the other hand, is a mixture of 
iliudooism and of a more refined species of Demonism, the first 
derived from the continent, the latter of iudigenous growth, and 
both mixed together into a heterogeneous system, originating proba¬ 
bly at a period later than the two former. 

Although Buddha is said to have visited Ceylon three several 
times before its conquest by Wijeyo, his religion was not established 
iu it till the reign of Dcwnnan Piutisse, who ascended the throne 
307 R. 0., nearly 236 years after Buddha's death. But, from the 
first day of its introduction into tho Island, its success seems to 
have been very rapid; and iudeed from the despotic nature of the 
government, aud the religious enthusiasm of the king, assisted as 
it was by the proselytizing spirit of Dharma Soka of Indio (the 
grandson of him who has been called Saudmcdtla by the Greek 
writers) its success could not but have been certain, immediate, and 
complete. But demonism was not displaced by it. It only took 
a subordinate rank. Buddhism acknowledges the existence of 
demons, and counivos at, if it does not openly countenance, the 
practice of demon-worship, or at least of a great deal which belongs 
to it. Buddhism docs not hold out worldly advantages or imme¬ 
diate rewards in this life to its votaries, so much as demonism does. 
Its task is the graver one, of pointing out a way (though an erro¬ 
neous one) of obtaining salvation for the soul; an object which is 
to be attained, only after passing through many transmigrations of 
the soul, through countless millions of years—a consummation, 
therefore which, however devoutly wished for by a Buddhist, is 
still one to be attained only in auother state of existence, at some 
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unknown distant period of time. Demonism, on tlie other hand, 
deals with the concerns of this life, and of this life alone. This, there¬ 
fore, appeals more strongly to the passions and feelings, in as much 
as it relates to things nearer and present. Hence, demonism never 
lost its hold on men’s minds, but, on the contrary, it still continues 
to be the most popular of all forms of worship prevailing among 
the Singhalese. 

The period, at which demonism seems to have been fashioned 
into the form it still retains, is that which intervened between the 
eleventh and the sixteenth centuries, during which, owing to the 
numerous wars which ■were incessantly waged between the princes 
of this Island and those of Southern India, thousands of Maiabars 
often became residents, as captive slaves or ns freemen, among the 
Singhalese, and imparted to the latter, many of their own peculiar 
superstitions and notions, so thut many fresh additions were made 
to demonism, both in the number of demons, and, especially, in the 
introduction of a large number of charms or spells recited at every 
demon ceremony now; so much, indeed, does this appear to have 
been the case that more than seven-eighths of the charms, belonging 
to Singhalese Necromancy, are in the Tamil language; a circum¬ 
stance which has led many to believe, that demonism is altogether 
an importation from the contiuent. During the last three centuries, 
no changes whatever seem to have been made in it, or if any, 
only of a very trifling nature, and that too, more iu the gradual al¬ 
terations of the language used in the invocations, than iu any thing 
else. Knox’s short account of the form of demon-worship, which 
prevailed at the time he was a captive iu this Island, that is 200 
years ngo, seems, judging even from the little he has said on the 
subject, to he exactly the form of worship, which at this day prevails 
among the people. 

Thus, besides Buddhism, properly so called, there are three other 
forms of worship, which enter into the religious creed of a Singha¬ 
lese, namely Demonism, Capuism, and Grahaism. In addition to 
these, there are also a, variety of other minor superstitions, considered 
to be quite necessary to his welfare, and which, though of minor 
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importance, do engage, and will continue to engage, his serious 
attention, so long as he continues to be a Buddhist As the first of 
these, viz., Buddhism, relates only to his spiritual interests, affecting 
him in auotlier life, so the last three concern his temporal interests 
in this life; the fruits of the first being tasted only in another state 
of existence, while those of the last are enjoyed immediately and 
during every moment of this life. To which of these therefore a 
Singhalese resorts ofitenest, and with the greatest eagerness, it is 
easy to imagine. He has one religion for his soul, and another for 
his body, both highly reverenced, and maintained as essential to his 
well being; a convenience which, as far as we are aware, no other 
nation in the world possesses. 

The most remarkable feature in the character of a Singhalese is, 
not that he is a follower of any one of these superstitious systems, 
but that he is a follower of each and all of them at one and the 
same time; for the doctrines of some of these appear to be contra¬ 
dictory to, and inconsistent with, each other. For instance, Gra- 
haism maintains, that the movements of the Planets influence man 
in every thing; that sometimes they bring disease, death, poverty 
and every other imaginable misery, notonlyon himself, butsometimes 
even on those connected with him; that at other times they give him 
health, wealth, honours, happiness, and every thing else desirable; 
but that all the aforesaid calamities may be prevented by propi¬ 
tiating the planets by certain ceremonies. On the other hand, the 
fundamental doctrine of the religion of Buddha, being, that every 
man is what he is, owing to Karma, that is, to the nnturc of what 
he has done, good or bad, in a previous state of existence, Buddhism, 
or at least every Buddhist Priest admits, in a spirit of compromise, 
as it were, that many of the calamities or turns of good fortune, 
which befall men, do take place according to the movements of the 
planets, but contend, that these movements are not arbitrary and 
optional with the planets themselves; that they are the result of a 
certain fijted order according to which the planets must move; that 
the planets are only a sort of intermediate agents, serving merely 
as blind instruments in the hands of Karma, to prefigure to 'the 
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world the various changes of fortune, which must come upon each 
man according to his Karma, that is, accord iug to his good or bad 
deeds in a former life; and that no propitiation of the planets, or 
of any power whatsoever, in the whole universe, can ward off cala¬ 
mities, or hinder happiness and prosperity, deserved by a man on 
account of this inexorable Karma. Nevertheless, a Singhalese con¬ 
trives to believe in all the four systems, and to be, at the same time, 
recognized as an orthodox Buddhist; and it would be a rare thing 
to meet with any one, who, in point of practice, is a votary of only 
one or two of the systems. The influence which these systems 
command, notwithstanding such inconsistencies as the above, may 
be judged of from the fact, that the Buddhist Priest himself, the 
very teacher and expounder of the religion of Buddha, has some¬ 
times recourse to Grabaism and eveu to Demonism. Before wo 
proceed further, we shall make a few more general remarks on each 
of these systems. 

I. Demonism is regarded as a means of guarding against sick¬ 
ness, and of curing it when it is supposed, as it almost always is, 
to be caused by a demon, and also as a means, in the hands of any 
man, of inflicting death, disease, or other calamity, on other men. 
A subordinate object of it is the accomplishment of purposes dif¬ 
ferent from the above, such as that of protecting the fruits of a tree 
from pillage, of creating discord and hatred between the different 
members of a family, of gaining the affections of a woman, of dis¬ 
covering treasures hidden in the ground, and other similar purposes. 
The demons are regarded as beings only influenced by the worst 
of motives towards mankind, without a sentiment of pity, justice, 
or kindness, in their nature. They are made instrumental in curiog 
diseases, as well as in iuflicting them. They are to he coerced by 
spells, and propitiated with offerings and particular ceremonies. 
They cannot affect the spiritual welfare of a man in any way; but 
can only cause death at the most. A Singhalese demon, therefore, 
is a different kind of being from the demon of European supersti¬ 
tions or from the Diabolus of the New Testament. For, while the 
object of the latter is to ruin for ever the soul of a man, that of the 
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former is only to injure the body. A Singhalese demon is himself 
a being subject to death, like all other beings recognised by Budd- 
hism, although that event may in some instances take place only 
at the end of some tens of thousands of years. This difference arises 
from the Buddhist doctrine, that there is no state of perpetual ex* 
istence for any being; that happiness or .misery can never be per¬ 
petual; that the rewards or punishments for the actions of one life 
will be reaped in one or more states of existence afterwards, and 
then come to an end;vand that mere obedience to a demon does not 
necessitate any disobedience to one’s re\igion. 

In every other form of worship, which exists among men, whether 
it be Buddhism, Capuism, Mohammedanism, Brahminism, or any 
other, the objects of worship are always regarded with feelings of 
veneration by their votaries; but in Demonism alone, no such 
feelings exist in the heart of the worshipper, whose worship consists 
only in trying to induce them by flattery, and offerings, or to coerce 
them by threats, to cure, or to inflict somo disease, or to secure a 
man from becoming liable to it at all. And yet neither the rites of 
Buddhism, nor of Capuism, nor even of Grahaism, are more fre¬ 
quently and eagerly resorted to, than those belonging to the worship 
of demons, who, instead of being objects of religious veneration, 
are only objects of indescribable dread. 

One of the main differences between an educated and an unedu¬ 
cated intellect seems to be this—that, w’hile the former always aims 
at analysis, at generalization, at resolving the mysterious and the 
marvellous into natural causes, at laying open the hidden and in¬ 
scrutable things of nature, the latter takes the directly opposite 
course of indulging in the unreasonable and unaccountable pleasure 
of throwing a veil of mystery and darkness even over those things, 
which, if it were to view them rationally, it might understand, and 
of endeavouring, as often as possible, to give “a local habitation 
and a name ” to what has neither. Nowhere is this strange pecu¬ 
liarity of the uncultivated intellect perceived in a more tangible 
form than in the demonology of the Singhalese. 

As may naturally be expected in such a system, created and 

c 
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upheld merely by popular superstition, wo find that not only are 
mauy of its tenets sometimes contrary to each other, but that the 
Cattadiyas (demon priests') and even the very books, which lay 
down the principles of their system, often differ from each other, 
so much so, indeed, that it is very difficult for any one, undertaking 
to give a connected and consistent account of the Demonism of 
Ceylon, to avoid sometimes making in one part of his account a 
statement inconsistent with another in another part of it. But as 
far as the Cattadiyas and their followers are themselves concerned, 
such difficulties are easily surmounted, by thoir attributing all such 
contradictions, if pointed out, to the mysteries of the art, and to 
their own ignorance, rather than to any fault of the system itself. 

The Priests of Demonism are styled Yakaduras, 1 akdessas, or 
more commonly, Cattadiyas-, and there is scarcely a single village 
in the Island, which does not boast of at least one. Nearly twelve 
months arc spent in learning the trade, the most laborious aud 
principal part of the task of a beginner bciug, to commit to memory 
the charms, invocations, and songs, which are essential to his voca¬ 
tion. What the number of these is, may be estimated from tho 
fact, that some of the demon-ceremonies commence at 6 or 7 r. m. 
and, lasting without intermission throughout the whole night, close 
only about 6 or 7, and sometimes later, the next morning; during 
all which time the performer has to repeat from memory all his 
charms and songs, only now and then interrupted by a violent bout 
of dancing. The dancing and the singing generally go on together, 
except when the former happens to be of so violent a nature, as to 
render it impossible to continue the other along with it. The pro¬ 
fession was in early times exclusively confined to die low Castes, 
such as Tomtom Beaters, Durayas, and Jaggeries, but at present 
there is no such exclusiveness, men of every caste betaking thera- 
eelves to it. The first man who ever practised the art, is said to 
have been one Pradeys Rosia. 

A Cattadiya, who is a priest, though it bo of demons, is yet never 
looked upon as in any way distinguished from the rest of the people 
by any supposed sanctity of character, or by a superior degree of 
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intelligence; he wears no particular badge or dress like the Buddhist 
Priest, and receives no particular respect from any one ;—his ordi¬ 
nary life and avocations are like those of his neighbours; and as the 
members of his fraternity in the same village sometimes amount to 
three or four, his professional income does not suffice for his main¬ 
tenance. He is'therefore obliged to betake himself to some other 
supplementary business to increase his income. His profession is 
looked upon only as any ordinary calling, and commands no more 
respect than that of a boatman, a boutique keeper, a toddy.dvawer, 
or any other common trade. There is nothing of a sacred character 
belonging to it, as to that of the Buddhist Priests. 

II. Capcissi, like Demonism, also refers to the interests of this 
world; but while the object of the latter is to inflict or cure diseases 
by the agency of demons, the object of the former is to protect men 
generally against all manner of evil, and from diseases of a particu¬ 
lar kind, such as small pox, chicken pox, and any epidemical disease 
of a malignant nature, and more especially to render prosperous the 
various avocations and trades of the people. The detoiyo or gods, 
who are the objects of worship in Capuism, arc a more exalted class 
of beings, not possessed of the same evil dispositions as the demons, 
nor bringing like them sickness and death on innocent people; but 
reserving their powers of doing evil only for tlio punishment of 
those, who in any way displease them. But the punishment they 
inflict is always out of proportion to the nature of the offence. 
Although not so malignant as the demons, they are yet revengeful 
and irascible in their nature. They are more properly called 
dewatawo or inferior gods, and arc propitiated by particular cere¬ 
monies. The priests of this worship are called Capuas. The 
priestesses of one of the principal goddesses belonging to this wor¬ 
ship, named Pattiny deviyo, aro called Pattiny Mamie*. These 
Pattiny Hamies are not always females, males very often assuming 
the office. Both Pattiny Hamies and Capuas hold nearly the same 
rank in the estimation of their countrymen, and lead tho same sort 
of life, as the Cattadiyas already mentioned; but in earlier days they 
were considered to be superior to the Cattadiyas, and in the inland 
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districts of the Island they still retain this superiority to somo 
extent. The sacred character however assigned to the Priests of 
Buddha is wholly denied both to the Capuas and to the Cattadiyas. 

III. Grahaism, as it exists here at the present day, owes its 
origin to Judicial Astrology. The Horoscope of a man is an essen¬ 
tial thing for determining both the nature of the planetary influence, 
which troubles him at any particular time with disease or some other 
evil, and also the nature of the particular ceremony necessary to 
remedy the evil. The calculations of the Astrologer shew that 
a certain position or a certain movement of the planets, or their 
arrival at a certain point of their orbit, is fraught with some cala¬ 
mity or some advantage to a man. When the former happens to be 
the case, the planet god, who is the cause of the evil, is propitiated 
by certain ceremonies called Balli ceremonies. These, being of 
various kinds, will come to be treated of in detail in a subsequent 
chapter. These Balli ceremonies have become more generally dif¬ 
fused through the Island since the reign of Sree Prakkrama Baboo 
VI., who commenced his reign at Cottah in the year 1410, A. D. 
Before that time they were confined generally to the magnates of 
the land. When a king or a rich aristocrat fell sick, Brahmins 
and others skilled in the art were sent for from India, who sometimes 
also came of their own accord, and gave the benefit of their services 
only to those, who were able to pay them well: but Srcerahola 
Terunnanse, a Buddhist priest who lived during that reign, and 
who is reputed to have been the most learned man of his time in 
the Island, reduced Grahaism to its present condition, by teaching 
it to people of some of the low castes, and thereby rendering 
its benefits available to all classes of people. And so to this day, 
although every class of Singhalese engages in the worship, yet the 
office of priest or Ballicaareya or Balleadura is still held only by 
some of the low caste people, especially the Beratoayos or Tomtom 
beaters. 
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The Demons or Yakseto. 

The Demons or Yakseyo* are a class of beings forming a large 
community, under a government conducted by a King, and sub¬ 
ject to laws enacted by him for their control, any infringement of 
which is followed by severe punishment. Wessamonny, this dreaded 
king, whose subjects throng every part of the sky, carries in his 
hand a sword of gold, of such wondrous power, that, when he is dis¬ 
pleased with any of his subjects, it flies out of his hand of its own 
accord, and, after cutting off the heads of a thousand offenders with 
the rapidity of lightning, returns to his hand again. His laws are 
such as become the character of his subjects,—cruel, severe, and 
merciless, death being the rule, and any lighter penalty the excep¬ 
tion in the punishment of any crime—burning, boiling, roasting, 
broiling, impaling, flaying alive, pouring melted metal down tha 

* Sir Emerson Torment in his Christianity in Ceylon distinguishes Yak- 
seyos from Yakkas, and describes the former as a gentle and benevolent race 
of beings, and tha latter as malignant spirits; whereas, the truth is that both 
the terms, the former being tha Sanscrit, and the latter the Singhalese word, 
mean the same thing. There arc several other names by which these beings 
aro known such as Yakkha (Pali), and Yahsaya (a Singhalese form of the 
Sanscrit term). The benevolent and gentle character, attributed by Sir Emer¬ 
son, is true only of a portion of those Yakseyo mentioned in the Pali Buddhis- 
tical Works. But the malignant Yakseyo, who cause disease and suffering 
among men, arc those who arc worshipped in Demonism. These latter ore not 
mentioned in the Baddhistical works, and aro the indigenous demons of Cey¬ 
lon, being creations of the popular fancy, existing in the belief of the Singha¬ 
lese from a period perhaps long anterior to the introduction of Buddhism into 
the Island. 

The Rahscyo are a race of beings, who differ from men only in being canni¬ 
bals. They live solely on human flesh, which they obtain, not from graveyards 
or other places where human carcasses may be had, but by actually seizing and 
killing living men. They have no supernatural powers whatever like the Yak¬ 
seyo. This notion about Raksoyo supports the idea that in the earliest 
periods of time this Island must have been inhabited by a race of men, who 
breakfasted on their fellowmeo, like the inhabitants of some of the Polynesian 
Islands, 
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throat, driving sharp nails into the crown of the head, and a variety 
of other punishments, numbering 32 in all, distinguish his penal 
code. He has viceroys, ministers, and other officers necessary for 
the proper administration of his government. Between His Ma¬ 
jesty and the mass of his subjects, there is a scries of chiefs in regular 
gradation to each other, each of whom witliiu his own allotted 
sphere of action exercises almost an unlimited amount of power. 
He exacts from all his subjects a degree of servile obedience to his 
will, which not the most despotic of earthly sovereigns ever pre¬ 
tended to claim; and the mere mention of his name is sufficient 
to make any of his subjects tremble with fear. His subjects spend 
their time almost always in amusing diversions of various kinds. 
Many of them at one time were so little under his rule that they 
openly attacked men, and either devoured them alive bones and all, 
or sucked their blood. Every Saturday and Wednesday, all the 
respectable demons attend a sort of pandemonium called Yaksti 
Sabawa, where each chieftain gives an acconut of the conduct of 
those under him to the principal chiefs; after which, they all engage 
in dancing, singing, playing on musical instruments, and in the 
display of exploits of skill and dexterity. 

Demons are of two classes, those approaching to the nature of gods, 
wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper regions of 
the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver, and 
precious stones, enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to 
that of the gods themselves, and sometimes called dewatawas; and 
those, who with wild, savage, gross, beastly natures, pass their time 
near the surface of the earth, revelling in scenes of blood and misery, 
bringing disease and death on men, and receiving offerings of rice, 
meat, and blood, in return. The former class of demons are those 
mentioned in the Pali works, and do not belong to Demon-worship, 
but the latter, being those who are supposed to afflict men, are the 
objects of dread and of worship among the Singhalese.* These 


* That none of the demons mentioned in tho Buddhisucal writings should 
be found to be objects of worship among the Singhalese, and that Demonism 
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arc supposed to be the most terrible and hideous looking creatures 
in existence. Their aliment is blood and flesh, especially of human 
beings, but this not being allowed them now by their king, they are 
obliged to content themselves with making men sick, and accepting 
the offerings made by the sick people, which in imagination they 
suppose to bo the flesh and blood of men, but do not, or cannot, 
actually eat; the only use they make of such offerings being to look 
at them, and enjoy the pleasure the sight affords them. By what 
other means they support existence, whether they take any kind of 
food whatever, or live by some supernatural means without tho 
use of any food, neither tho Cattadiya nor his books enable us to 
say. 

They arc said to have, in general, skins of a black colour, and large 
protruding eyes and hanging lips, with long white teeth, of which 
those called the canine, in some demons, project out of the mouth, 
curved like a pair of sickles. They sometimes wear about their 
persons venomous serpents, especially Cobras. They are invisible 
to men, but have tho power of making themselves visible, generally 
in some other shape, often in that of beasts, of men or of women. 
As the favorite food of tho cat is said to be rats, and that of tigers 


recognizes demons wholly unknown to Buddhistical literature, do in themselves 
constitute n strong piece of internal evidence in proof of the greater antiquity 
of Demonism over Buddhism in this Island. For, had the latter been the one 
earlier established here, tho probability, amounting almost to a certainty, is 
that tho demons recognized by Buddhism itself would havo been the demons 
who would have become objects of worship. 

If Buddha and Wessamonny are mentioned in the invocations and charms of 
Demonism, as they often are, it only shews the natural result of two systems, 
which have continued to flourish together side by side for 2000 years and up¬ 
wards, trying to adjust themselves to each other as much as possible: the more 
so when the believer in one system happens, as is the case here, to be also n 
believer in the other. Buddhism being considered to be the tacrecl religion, 
while Demonism is only a religion relating to one’s temporal interests, it is 
natural that the influence of the former should to a certain extent be felt on 
tho latter. 
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black cattle, so the favorite dish of a demon is said to be a living 
man. And because he is not allowed now to indulge himself in 
that luxury, he therefore takes pleasure in throwing his influence 
on men in a certain mygterious manner, which, it is said, is a 
source of enjoyment to him, as if he were actually engaged in suck¬ 
ing the blood out of some good looking man: it is also believed that 
this sort of enjoyment constitutes their only means of sustaining life, 
and that it is quite enough for the purpose. They are a sort of 
ubiquitous race, and yet have certain fixed residences in the north 
of the sky.. They have the remarkable power of observing events 
which take place teas of thousands of miles remote from them, and 
can likewise travel millions of miles in a minute. The demons 
belonging to the first of these two classes are neither hideous as 
those of the second, nor do they eat men, nor even make men sick. 
In person they are like the gods themselves, with skins of golden 
hue. They use the ambrosial heavenly food used by the gods. 

The second class of demons is subdivided into four minor divi¬ 
sions; viz., 1. BaUi-eaama demons, or those who have a particular 
attachment to balli offerings; 2. Billi-caama demons, or those fond 
of offerings of living beings; 3. Ralti-caama demons, or those who 
take delight in music, dancing, and other pleasures of that kind; 
4. Hanlu-caama demons, or those who delight in inflicting death. 
A disease brought on by a Hantu-eaama demon is considered to be 
incurable by any means whatever; but those inflicted by the de¬ 
mons of the other three divisions terminate fatally, only when pro¬ 
per remedies are not applied, viz., those which Demonism affords. 

In Narayena, the principal authority on the subject of the witch¬ 
craft, and to a certain extent of the demonology of India and the 
neighbouring countries, there appear the names of many demons, 
such as Asura Yakseya, Awara Yakseya, Heyma Yakseya, Peita 
Yakseya, Pralaapa Yakseya, Wayissrawana Yakseya, Kaksepa 
Yakseya, Nischella Yakseya, Gandarwa Yakseya, Naga Yakseya, 
and a great many others. But although Narayena is the received 
authority on the subject of charms among the Singhalese, yet none 
of these demons, mentioned in it as inflicting evils on men, are 
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known to the Demonism of the Island. This circumstance is only 
another proof of the Demon-worship of the Singhalese having had 
an origin independent both of Brahminism or Hinduism, and of 
Buddhism. 

According to Buddhism, neither Brahmas * nor Demo nor Yak- 
seyo are born from the womb of a mother, but suddenly spring into 
existenco full grown. This sort of birth is called Oapapalika. 
Nevertheless the last two classes, viz., Dewo and Yakseyo may have 
mothers in a peculiar fashion. For instance, if a demon seem to 
spring into existence from the shoulder or arm of a female demon, 
the latter is considered to be his mother. Marrying and giving in 
marriage prevail among them as well os among men. This is the 
account which Buddhism gives: but that given by Demonism itself 
differs very widely from this. It represents demons as haying 
human fathers and mothers, and as being bom in the ordinary coarse 
of nature. This is said to have been the case with almost every 
demon; but though born of human parents, all their qualities are 
different from those of men. They leave their parents sometime 
after their birth, but before doing so they generally take care to try 

• Brahmas are the highest order of gods inhabiting the 16 highest heavens 
called Brahma loka, as the Dewo arc the gods next below them in rank, inha- 
"biting the 6 Dtwa loka situated immediately below the former. Yakseyo are 
the demons. Brahmas are supposed seldom or never to interfere in the affairs 
of men, and are therefore never worshipped or invoked by the Singhalese; and 
even of the Dewo, the people worship only a few of the inferior classes, who 
do not even dwell in the 6 Dcwa loka, bat on the tops of large trees, and in 
the air above, not very far however from the earth, in magnificent palaces 
invisible to man. The Dewo of this latter class are called dtwata generally, 
and are divided into Tallatoo and Boomatoo dewo. These are the dewo or 
gods that the people worship, as conferring benefits upon men or punishing (ham 
for their misdeeds. The more ignorant of the Singhalese Buddhists know no 
beings superior to these. These inferior gods arc partly Hindoo deities, and 
partly deified heroes of the Singhalese. 

The fact of Brahmas being mentioned by Buddha as the highest class of 
beings in existence, inferior only to himself, inhabiting 16 lokas or worlds, is ( 
on additional, though n collateral, proof of Brahminism being anterior to 
Bnddhism. . v -. 

• Tl 
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their demoniac powers on them. In the first place they must pay 
their court to Wissamonny, or to some powerful god, and obtain 
from him permission to exercise their demoniac powers. They then 
hover about in the air, and cease to touch the ground; for walking 
on the ground is strictly prohibited by Wissamonny and the gods; 
nevertheless, whenever a man says that he has seen the apparition 
of a demoD, he always describes him as having appeared to him 
walking on the ground like a man. 

It also appears in the various accounts given of the birth of de¬ 
mons, especially in the genealogical accounts recited or chanted at 
the commencement of demon ceremonies, that a demon has the 
power at auy moment (a power which he often exercises) of entering 
the womb of a woman, where he remains during the necessary period, 
assuming in their order fho various conditions of a foetus conceived 
in the ordinary way. After the woman’s delivery, the child (that 
is the demon) resumes the exercise of his demon peculiarities; as 
before. Some demons appear to have been bora hundreds of times 
in this fashion. 

If we can believe that there is any particle of truth at all in the 
existence and in the genealogies of these demons, that little, we 
think, must be this—that in the very remotest periods, when the 
Singhalese were peculiarly ignorant and superstitious, and when tho * 
principle of Hero-worship was carried to a height proportioned only 
to the ignorance of the worshipper, there may have lived particular 
members of the community, wllo distinguished themselves by ex¬ 
treme ferocity and cruelty of conduct, joined to considerable power, 
which they exercised either as kings, chiefs, or mere lawless free¬ 
booters; and that these individuals after death, and perhaps when 
living, were worshipped as supernatural beings possessed of irre¬ 
sistible powers of injuring men. We are the more confirmed in this 
opinion by tho fact, that the dewo or gods belonging to Capuism 
appear to have been no more than creatures of this kind. Tho 
mythology and tho apotheosis of tho Greeks, of the Romans and of 
most other early nations of the world were, in a manner, only coun¬ 
terparts of this. 
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There is another class of demons who come into existence by 
Oapapatika birth. These are called Malta Yakseyo , or the 
spirits of deceased men. If a man, who lives at enmity with ano¬ 
ther, remember, on his deathbed, just before he dies, and at the 
very moment of his expiring, any thing relating to that enmity, 
and if, instead of a feeling of forgiveness, resentment and hatred 
take possession of his mind, he is supposed to become, after death, 
a demon of this kind. These demons are not so powerful, as thoao 
mentioned above, nevertheless they too cause sickness. 

There aro two places distinguished as the birthplaces of many 
of the demons. These are fVisala Malta Ncwera (Ujayin), and 
Sanka paala Metcera. These cities are said to have, on very many 
occasions, been laid desolate by demons, either by inflicting disease 
upon the citizens or by devouring them alive. 

To shew the reader’ that the notion of the possibility of a human 
mother giving birth to a demon even in these days, is not at all 
uncommon among the people, we have only to mention an incident 
which is still fresh in our recollection. A poor woman of our native 
village gave birth to a child about 23 or 24 years ago; the infant, 
which was a male, had all its teeth as well developed, ns a child of 
5 or 6 years of age. Its head too was covered with hair about an 
inch long, its face was unusually long, and its mouth broader than 
usual in children of that age. The appearance of the child was not 
at all prepossessing, and all thought that it was a demon. An hour 
or two after its birth the grandfather dashed out its brains with a 
stick. To this day, the people believe that it was actually a demon 
and not a human being, and this belief will, we are sure, continue 
for centuries more. On our mentioning this circumstance some 
years ago, to an English gentleman now high in the Civil Service 
of this Island, he gave information of it to Government, who in 
consequence instructed the local magistrate to make an investigation 
into the matter. But those of the villagers, who were well acquaint¬ 
ed with the particulars of the case, considering it more prudent to 
hold their tongues, than to give information in a matter, in which 
' they were not personally interested, denied all knowledge of it 
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Another child was also sacrificed to this same superstition about 
25 years ago in a village near Barberyn. In this case, the child 
was nailed to the stem of a cocoanut tree and so left to die, the best 
punishment* as was thought, for a demon, who had had the impudence 
to be bora of a human mother. We have also heard of a still more 
recent case, which occurred some 5 or 6 years ago in the same 
neighbourhood, but wo are not acquainted with any of the particu¬ 
lars connected with it. We have likewise heard of 10 or 12 other 
cases of this kind, which have occurred within the last 25 years in 
other parts of the Island, in which ignorance and superstition 
triumphed both over parental affection and over common sense. 

The demons can never inflict disease or receive offerings, unless 
. they have a sort of general permission called Wurrun, previously 
granted to them by Wissamonny, or by some of his principal chiefs, 
or by some of the gods. And as they cannot honestly sustain life 
without afflicting men, and thereby extorting offerings, they are 
necessarily obliged to seek and obtain this Wurrun, as soon as they 
enter on life. Inferior and insignificant demons however live on 
.without such a patent, by violating the law, and their sufferings and 
punishments are therefore very great. The principal offenders of 
this kind are the demons called Malta Yakseyo. 

Like men, demons also seem to have their own fashionable hours 
of breakfasting, dining, and supping. Sanny Yakseya will accept 
his offerings only in the morning between 2 and 6 o’clock; Reeri 
Yakseya, Calloo Yakseya, Abimaana Yakseya, and Tolte Yak- 
scya, will accept their’s only in the evening, between 6 and 10 o’clock; 
while Maha Sohon Yakseya, Hooniyan Yakseya, Uda Yakseya, 
the female demons Riddhi Yaksaniya and Madana Yakseniya will 
accept offerings at no other hours than those intervening between 
10 p. u., and 2 a. m. 

Although it is believed that there are millions and billions of 
demons in existence, yet the number of those who belong tjo the 
demon worship does not exceed 50 or 60, and even of these Reeri 
Yakseya, Calloo Yakseya, Sanny Yakseya, Maha Sohon Yakseya, 
Calloo Cumare dewatawa, and Hooniyan Yakseya, are the principal 
individuals, who figure in every demon ceremony in the Island. 
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T. Reeri Yakseya or Reeri Yakka* (demon of blood) is con¬ 
sidered to be the most cruel and powerful of all these. He is 
represented as haring the face of a monkey, and the rest of his body 
like that of a man. The colour of his skin is a fiery red. He uses 
a red bull to ride on. There is scarcely a single disease, to which 
a Singhalese man is liable, in which this demon is not supposed to 
exert an influence. Diseases, which produce a-flux of blood from 
the system, are supposed to be especially inflicted by him. When 
a man is about to die, this demon is supposed to be present by means 
of an avaiarf or apparition called Maru Avatar, or apparition of 
death. On such an occasion he is supposed to assume the dimen¬ 
sions of a pigmy, measuring one span and six inches in height, and 
carrying in one hand a cock, in the other a club, and in his mouth 
the corpse of a man; he is supposed to be present at the death bed, 
or not far ofT, till the man dies. Erery demon, as well as Reeri 
Yakseya, has several forms of these apparitions or disguises, which 
he assumes on different occasions according to circumstances, and 
in each of which he is called by a different name. There is how¬ 
ever another opinion entertained by some of the Cattadiyas, that 
these apparitions are not different disguises of the same demon, but 
that they arc separate individual demons, forming however a sort 
of confederacy, and all acting together in concert. The former, we 
think, is the more popular opinion of the two. Nevertheless, in the 
case of one demon, viz., Sanni Yakseya, these apparitions are sup- 

• Yakseya and Yakka are synonymous terms, of which the latter however is 
the one which is more commonly used. 

■f Avatar is a Sanscrit term signifying the incarnation of any being or spirit 
in some particular shape. Among the Hindoos an avatar of being, such, A 31 
instance, as that of Vishnoo, is some condition of existence, such as that of a 
cow, a man, a serpent or some other, which Vishnoo chooses to assnme or to he 
born in. An avatar of a demon, as understood amongst tho Singhalese, means 
gome disguise which a demon assumes for a few moments or so. It is also 
supposed that the demon himself is not bodily present at any place where such 
an avatar is seen, but that he is millions of miles distant from the scene, and yd 
has the power of creating these avatars and of presenting them to the eyes of 
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posed to be not his own disguised self, but separate individual 
demons, who act under him and in obedience to his orders, Reeri 
Yakseya has 18 of these apparitions, or avatars as they are called 
by the people. In the 1st he is called Itceri Yakseya; in the 
2nd Ree Raj-ja; 3rd Agu Raj-ja; 4th Pululajja; 5th Reeri 
Gopolla; 6th Reeri Buddia; 7th Reeri Watukaya; 8th Reeri 
Billey Dewatawa; 9th Reeri Kavisia; 10th Reeri Sanniya; 
11 th Reeri Curumberaya; 12th Reeri Madana Yakseya; 13th 
Lay Avatar Yakseya; 14th Lay Caama Yakseya; loth Serra 
Marulu Dewatawa; 16th Maru Reeri Yakseya; 17th Maru 
Caama Yakseya; and in the 18ih Maru Avatar Yakseya. Reeri 
Yakseya is represented to have had above a hundred different in¬ 
carnations; in one of which he was the son of a king of Sankapala 
Nuwera; in another, of a king of Lagal pura; in a third, of a she- 
drmon named Ginimuru Yaksani of a country called Hanumanta 
Desay; but his disposition and conduct were the same in all. 

IL JIaha Sohon Yakseya, or Maba Sohona means the Great 
Graveyard Demon. He is so named because he chiefly frequents 
graveyards. He is also supposed to haunt the summits of largo 
rocks and hills, where he delights to surround himself with human 
carcasses, and to swallow huge morsels of the delicious repast, pre¬ 
ferring the entrails above all other parts. He is 81 cubits (122 feet) 
high; has three eyes, four hands, and a skin of a red colour. His 
origin is thus given—“ In ancient times, there were giants in this 
Island, men who could defeat even half a dozen elephants in single 
combat by their mere physical strength. One of these giants, by 
name Jay a Sena, was very fond of displaying his extraordinary 
strength, even at times when there was no occasion for it, and hap¬ 
pening on one occasion to pick a quarrel with Goto Imbra, another 
great giant, tire latter with one blow knocked off his head. Pre¬ 
cisely at that moment the planet god Senasura, who’ was a spectator 
of the scene, seized a bear, and tearing off its head from its body, 
applied it to the headless trunk of Jaya Sena, to which through his 
supernatural power it adhered, and became a part of the body. So 
the deceased Jaya Sena instantly rose up alive as a demon, and ha3 
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since been known as Maha Sohona in reference to his habits of 
haunting graveyards.”* In those demon ceremonies, which are 
performed to obtain the release of a sick man from the influence of 
Mahn Sohona, a certain spell or charm called Gola Imbra Deehtenay 
is made use of by the Cattadiya. In this charm the particulars of 
this event are narrated at length, and the demon is threatened with 
further vengeance from his late conqueror, if ho does not afford 
immediate relief to the sufferer. Maha Sohona is the chief of30,000 
demons. Ho also shews himself to men in various disguises or 
apparitions when he moves about, and on each occasion rides on a 
particular animal. In one of these apparitions he rides on a goat, 
and is called Lay Sohona or Blood Demon of the graveyard; 
in another he rides on a deer, and is named Amu Sohona or the 
graveyard Demon oj fresh corpses; in a third he rides on a horse, 
and is called Jay a Sohona, or the Victorious demon oj the grave¬ 
yard; in a fourth he rides on a sheep, and is called Mans Sohona 
or the graveyard demon of death; in a fifth he rideB on an ele¬ 
phant, and is called Golu Sohona or tlio Dumb demon of the 
graveyard; In his own proper person as Maha Sohona he rides 
on a gigantic hog. 

* The graveyards of ancient times in Southern Asia, and especially in 
Ceylon, were not what we commonly understand by that term now. Excepting 
tho Buddhist priests and the aristocrats of the land, whose bodies were burnt 
in regular funeral piles after death, the corpses of the rest of the people were 
neither burned nor bnried, but thrown into a place called Sohona, which was 
an open piece of ground in the jungle, generally a hollow among the hills, it the 
distance of 3 or 4 miles from any inhabited place, where the corpses were left 
in tlic open air to be decomposed, or devoured by dogs and wild beasts, litis 
practice appears to have, prevailed in the Island to a comparatively recent period, 
and in the most secluded and least civilized of the inland districts till about tho 
beginning of this century. Although regular cemeteries are mentioned in tho 
Mafia Wanso in connection with Anuradhnpurs, especially during the reign of 
tho Wijeyan dynasty, they do not appear to have been wry general either at 
that time or at any subsequent period. Maha Sohona and other demons not 
having now these (Sohon) congenial places for demoniac conviviality, are obliged 
to b« content with the ordinary graves and graveyards of these days. 
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HI. Maha Cola Sanni Yakseta, or the Great Demon of the 
fatal diseases, according to one account, sprang into existence 
from the ashes of the funeral pile of Asoopala Cumari, a princess 
of the city Wisala Maha Nuwcra* Another account makes him 
the son of a kiug of a city, called Sanka pala Nuwera. f “This 
king,” says the account, during the pregnancy of his queen, made 
an incursion into the country in search of some article of Dolla- 
duk for her, J and, on returning to his palace a few days after¬ 
wards, one of the queen’s servants, who was unfriendly to her, 

• “ Wisala, ” says Professor Wilson, “ is a city of considerable renown in 
Indian tradition, bnt its site is a subject of some uncertainty. Part of the 
difficulty arises from confounding it with Visala, another name of Ujayin. 
According to the Buddhists, it is the same as Prayaga or Allahabad; but the 
Bamayann places it much lower down, on the north Bank of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite to the mouth of the Sonc; mid it was therefore in the modem district 
of Saran, as Hamilton (Genealogy of the Hindus) conjectured.”— Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana. 

Fa Hian visited Wisala, bat docs not give any extended description of what 
he saw. Hinm Thaang is more particular, and says that it had fallen into rain, 
bat that the circumference of the ancient ftundations was upwards of twenty 
miles. He saw the rains of more than a hundred monasteries. The country 
was rich, the soil fertile, the climate agreeable, and the inhabitants were bland 
in their manners, and contended with their lot. There were a few monasteries 
still standing, but the inmates were little better than heretics.”— Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism. 

There is scarcely any other place more frequently alluded to in the demo¬ 
nolog) - of Ceylon, than this city, which tn Singhalese is generally known under 
the name of Wisala Maha Nuwart which means the “great extensive city.” 

t Sometimes also, catted Sahaspura, and in Pali Sanhassa. “ A letter 
from Lieutenant Cunningham, B, £., to Colonel Sykes, was read before the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, December 3, 1842, giving an account of the discovery 
and identification of the city of Sankosya mentioned as the kingdom of Kusad- 
waga in the Ramayana. It is twenty-five miles from Farrkbahad, and fifty 
from Kanouj on the north or left bank of the Kali Nadi. The ruins are very 
extensive, and there can be no doubt that they are of Buddhistic origin”— 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. 

J Dolladuh ip a strong desire which a woman daring the earlier months of 
her pregnancy has for something, generally some article of food. This desire 
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wishing to ruin her, told the king that she was unfaithful to his bed. 
On this, the injured king ordered her to be put to death. Her 
body was to be cut into two pieces, of which one was to be hung 
upon an Ukberiya tree, and the other to be thrown at its foot to 
be devoured by dogs. When the queen heard of this, she was 
enraged beyond measure, because she knew that she was wholly 
innocent. So she said, ‘if this charge be false, may the child in 
my'womb be horn this instant a demon, and may that demon de¬ 
stroy the whole of this city with its unjust king.' No sooner had 
the king’s executioners done as they wore ordered, than the half of 
the corpse, which was "suspended on the tree, falling down on the 
ground, united itself to the other half which was at the foot of the 
tree; and the same instant the Corpse gave birth to a demon, who 
first sucked his mother’s breasts, then sucked her blood, and lastly 
devoured her, flesh and bones. He then went to tho Sohon grave¬ 
yards in the vicinity, and there lived npon the carcasses. After¬ 
wards repairing to tho city and inflicting a mortal disease on the 
king, lie began with several other demons, who now formed his 
retinue, to devour tho citizeus, and in a short time nearly depopu¬ 
lated the city. Tho gods Iswara nnd Sekkra, seeing the ferocity 
of this new demon, came down to tho city, disguised as mendicants, 
and after some little resistance ou the part of the demon, they sub¬ 
dued him; on which occasion they ordered him to abstain from 
eating men, but gave him Wurrun or permission to inflict disease on 
mankind, and to obtain offerings from them. According to some 

is often an irresistible one. Sometimes it happens to be a very unreasonable 
one too. We know a woman still living, who, when in this interesting condition 
about 15 or 20 years ago, expressed a strong wish to eat the head ofa little child. 
and her husband was able to moderate her cannibal propensity, only by suboti- 
tnting the heads of fishes and other animals for that of a child. Tho husband 
and all her relatives and neighbours suspected that such a desire could not hat 
be a prelude to the birth of a demon, and accordingly awaited the event with 
much anxiety and curiosity. Happily, however, tho child did not happen to have 
long teeth or long hair, and so had the good fortune to' escape the fate which It 
would have otherwise met with. • * •' - 
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accounts this demon lias 4,443, and according to others 484,000 
subject demons under him. He generally rides on a lion, and has 
18 principal attendants, the first of whom is called Bhoota Sanni 
Yakseya, or the demon of madness; 2nd Marti Sanni Yakseya, 
or the demon of death; 3rd Jala Sanni Yakseya, or the demon 
of cholera; 4th Wewulun Sanni Yahseya, or the demon of cold 
and trembling fits ; 5th Maga Sanni Yahseya, or the demon of 
a disease resembling that from the sting of a Cobra de Capello ; 
6th KJana Sanni Yahseya, or tho demon of blindness ; 7th Corra 
Sanni Yahseya, or tho demon of lameness; 8th Gollxt Sanni 
Yahseya, or the demon of dumbness ; 9th Bihiri Sanni Yakseya, 
or the demon of deafness; 10th Wat a Sanni Yakseya, or the 
demon of diseases caused by the wind ; 11th Pit Sanni Yahseya, 
or the^ demon of bilious diseases; 12th Sett Sanni Yakseya, 
or tho demon ofdiseases influenced by the phlegm;* 13th Demala 
Sanni Yahseya, or the Tamil demon of diseases; 14th Mitrlti 
Sanni Yahseya, or the demon of fainting fils and swoons ; 13th 
Arda Sanni Yahseya, or tho demon of Apoplexy; 16th IVedi 
Sanni Yakseya, or the demon of a disease which hills one in¬ 
stantly like a shot from a gun; 17th Dexca Sanni Yakseya, or 
the demon of diseases influenced by the gods; and 18th Aluru 
Sanni Yakseya, or the servant of Maha Cola Sanni Yakseya (the 
chief of all tho 18.) These 18 demons are not considered to be 
mere apparitions of the same demon, as in the case of tho other 
Yakseyo, but separate individual demons acting together in con¬ 
cert with their chief Maha Cola Sanni Yakseya. 

IV. Oddy Cchaiu. Hoomta.v Dewatawa f is the son of 
Susiri, queen of Sagalpura in Maduratta. He always rides on 

* Wind, phlegm nnd bile arc considered by the Singhalese physicians to be 
the proximate causes of every sickness, to which man is liable: and in the treat¬ 
ment of any disease, one or more of these three agents have to be influenced. 

f Thoagh dcwataica is a term, which is generally applied to the inferior 
classes of gods, and to the superior classes of demons, that do not inflict disease 
on men, yet it is also sometimes applied by Cattadiyas, as in the text, to in¬ 
ferior or malignant demons. 
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& horse. He has six different apparitions; in the first he is called 
Cain Oddisey, or demon of incurable diseases; in the second 
Nag a Oddisey, or demon of serpents; in the third Cumara 
Oddisey, or demon prince; in the fourth Demala Oddisey, or 
Tamil demon ; in,the fifth Gopolu Oddisey, or demon of Cattle; 
and in the sixth Raja Oddisey, or Royal demon. He is the 
principal demon that has much to do in that department of sorcery 
called Uooniyan .* 

V. Calo Yakseya, or the Bloch Demon, is so named on ac¬ 
count of the extremely black colour of his skin. He appears in 
four different apparitions; in the first he is called Calu Curumbera, 
or the blackest one; in the second, Rata Calu Yakseya, or the 
foreign black demon; in the third. Detool Bagey Calu Yakseya, 
or the Black demon of the Dexcol gods; and in the fourth Siddhi 
Calu Yakseya, or the Rlustrious black demon. He was generated 
from the ashes of the burnt corpse of Basma, an Asura.f Another 
account makes him a son of king Wjjeyo by Cuveni. A third 
account says that he is the spirit of a famous giant named Neela 
Malta Yodaya, who formed one of the bodyguard of king Gaja 
Baku (113 A. D.) He once accompanied the king on a visit to a 
country called Islreepura, which was inhabited only by females (a 
race of Amazons), all of whom on seeing him fell in love with him. 
Hundreds of them seizing him at once, each claiming him as her 
own, and pulling him this way and that way, he was torn to 
pieces in their grasp. His spirit having assumed the form of a 


* It is not now easy to identify the Sagalpura mentioned in the text Many 
believe it to be the Sagal of King Milinda, who is celebrated forhis controversies 
with Nngcscna; but tins opinion is hardly tenable, when we consider that the 
capital of Miliuda must have been somewhere in or near Cashmere, and that 
Messrs. Wilson, Bird, and Masson, consider it to have been si tasted between 
the rivers Bavi and Pipnsa in the Punjab; while the Sagal of the text is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as being in Maduratta, which is on the opposite side of India. 

f Asuras are a race of beings of enormous si*e, supposed to reside under the 
mythical rock Malta Meru. They are the Titans of Singhalese mythology. 
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Demon is now always trying to avenge liis wrongs on the whole 
female sex. Women and little children are therefore supposed to 
suffer from his malign influence. 

6. Calc Ctjmara Dbwatawa or the Black Prince is the son 
of king Boksella and his queen Sonalu. lie shews himself to men 
in seven different apparitions; in the 1st he is called Handung 
Cumara, or Prince of sandal perfumes ;* in the 2nd Andung 
Cumara, or Prince of Eye Ointments^ in the 3rd Mai Cumara, 
or Prince oj Jlowers; in the 4 th Gini Cumara, or Prince oj fire; 
in the 5th Data Cumara, or the Rough Prince; in the 6th Sohon 
C umara, or Prince oj graves; and in the 7th Wat a Cumara, or 

* There is scarcely a single offering made to any demon in which Sandal 
tcood docs not form a constitnent part: and Demon worship, be it remembered,’ 
is a system, which seems to have prevailed here from times anterior to those of 
TVijeyo himself. This circumstance, taken together with the fact, that the 
Chinese writers actually mention Sandal wood as forming in early times an 
article of export from this Island, seems to favor the idea, that the article 
must have been growing in the Island in considerable quantities in early times, 
though at present specimens are to be met with only in a few spots, and those 
preserved rather as objects of curiosity and ornament than for use. 

f The soot, which is produced on a piece of porcelain when held to the 
lighted wick of a lamp, is scraped np and mixed with a little cocoanut oil, 
when it acquires the name andung or Eye Ointment, so called because it is 
rubbed on the outside of tho eyelids of very young infants by Singhalese 
mothers, who believe it to he productive of some benefit to tho eyes. Can it 
be that this benefit is the protecting of the tender eyes of the young infant from 
being dazzled by too much light, that the black pigment is laid all round the 
cornea of the eye in order that it may imbibe all the straggling rays of light 
which, falling on the parts nearest to the cornea, by reflection, tend to injure 
the tender retina by an overabundance of light? If this be the case, it will 
warrant tho supposition, that tho Singhalese were practically acquainted with 
the Theory of Light, tens of centuries before Newton was bom. The practice 
is one of the most ancient among the Singhalese. 

This Eye Ointment also forms on important item in the offerings made to 
demons in many demon ceremonies: but for What use it *a intended to serve a 
demon it is difficult to guess. In a certain ceremony performed to propitiato 
the demon Calu Cumara detoatatca, the Cattadiya, who performs'the ceremony, 
paints his eyelids with this Ointment. 
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Prince of a smooth body. He is always tormented by tbe passion 
of love, and when his evil influence falls upon females, it is supposed 
to make them ill Young and fair women are particularly exposed 
to his attacks. Another account says that he was the son of a 
king, and that afterwards on taking orders as a Buddhist priest his 
piety and sanctity of life became so great, that, besides other super¬ 
human powers, he acquired that of flying through the air like a 
bird, but that on a certain occasion, while so moving in the air, 
seeing the beautiful daughter of a certain king of India, he was so 
much struck with her beauty, that he fell in love, and losing at the 
same time all his supernatural powers dropped down on the very 
spot, where the object of his passion was standing at the time. His 
passion was so intense, that it broke his heart, and he died on the 
spot, and became a demon, since called Cain Cnmara Dcwatawa. 
He is considered to be a demon of great respectability, more dvi- 
lized and less savage than the rest of his fraternity. Great care » 
therefore taken in the preparation of his oflferings. Rice of the 
best quality and cooked in tbe best manner, the best kinds of plan¬ 
tains, sugar canes, oranges, king-cocoanuts, sugar, and several va¬ 
rieties of cakes, constitute the principal articles in the offerings 
made to him. His person is of a dark blue colour, and his garments 
of a deep black. 

VII. Aiiim ana Yakseta was born of an Aandy* woman. His 
father was a king of Gururatta in Cascc-dayse. He is known under 
three other names, Ollala Yakseya, Malabo Yakseya, and Cotta' 
Yakseya or short demon, so called in reference to the short stomps 
of his legs, which wore cut off in a battle fought with king Wgeyo. 

VIII. Tota Yakseya, son of king Malala and his queen 
Sandagana of the city of Sandagana JNuvera, passes most of his 
time at the ferries and fords of rivers; and it is at these places that 
he casts his influence on men. 

* Aandy is the name of a class of Moormen, whose sole pur* nits are begging 
and fortune-telling. They arc the Gypsies of Ceylon. Their language, religion, 
and dress are the same as those of the Moormen, bat still it is open to doubt 
whether they are of the same race. , 
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IX. Bahirawa Yaks eta is another demon as much attached 
to the female sex as Calu Cumara detcatawa himself, but there is 
this difference between them:—while the latter brings only slight 
diseases on the objects of his attachment, the former inflicts those 
that result in speedy death. The hill called liahiratca Canda, 
which stands towering like a giant over one side of the town of 
Kandy, was till very lately supposed to be the abode of this demon. 
In early days it was regarded with feelings of dread. One of the 
former kings of Kandy, seeing that he was not likely to have any 
issue to perpetuate his line on the thorne, his queen miscarrying 
within a few months of her confinement whenever she was preg¬ 
nant, assembled all the astrologers, soothsayers, cattadiyas, and 
other men of similar crafts, to his palace, and on consulting them as 
to the cause of his misfortune, was told, that the queen was under 
the influence of the demon Bahirawa Yakseyn, who would never 
remove his influence from her, unless a yearly sacrifice of a young 
virgin was made to him on the summit of Bahirawa Canda. The 
king did as he was directed, and it is said that, after that, he had 
several children born to him. But when his queen grew old and 
past the time of child-bearing, he discontinued the offering as unne¬ 
cessary, on which, it is said, the displeased demon began to inflict 
diseases on the royal family and on all the citizens, in so much that 
within two montlis the city was nearly depopulated. By the 
advice of his ministers and the Cattadiyas, the king resumed the 
former practice of making the annual sacrifice, to which all his 
successors, till the very last, faithfully adhered. The sacrifice was 
performed at night in the following manner:—A stake being driven 
into the ground on the summit of the hill, the girl was tied to it 
with jungle creepers; flowers and boiled rice were placed close by 
on an altar constructed for the purpose; certain invocations and 
incantations were then pronounced, which completed theceremoDy. 
The next morning the girl was found dead; and no wonder, for it 
would be a miracle, if a Singhalese, especially a young female 
destined to propitiate a demon, left alone for a night on the top 
of a hill supposed to be haunted, and tied to a stake, with the sound 
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of the terrible charms still ringing in her ears, did not die through 
fright within an hour. There is, however, an old woman still living 
in Kandy, who was so offered up to the demon, in the time of the 
Inst king, Sree Wickrama Raja Singha, but who somehow or other 
managed to effect her escape. Besides this annual offering, there 
were others of a less important character, made 3 or 4 times every 
year to the demon on the same hill. There are seven other demons 
also known by the same name Bnhirawa, but all the eight form a 
sort of company. When at Kandy on Circuit with the Supreme 
Court, I twice ascended the hill, and stood on its summit on the 
very spot, on which I thought the fatal stake must have been fixed. 
The summit is a small level area, not more than 20 or 25 feet square. 
Although the demon is said to have left the mountain soon after 
the British took possession of Kandy in 1815, yet even now few 
Singhalese have the hardihood to go to its summit alone at night; 
especially on a Saturday or a Wednesday night. 

X. Mad an a Yaksenito, or Female demons of Lust, is the 
common name of seven sisters, namely Cama Madana, or demon 
of Lust; 2 Cini Madana, or demon of fire; 3 Mofianec Madana, 
or demon of ignorance; 4 Raid Madana, or demon of pleasure ; 
5 Cala Madana, or demon of maturity; 6 Mai Madana, or de¬ 
mon of flowers; and 7 Puspa Madana, or demon of Perfumes . 
These demons, when worked upon by certain charms, and propi¬ 
tiated with certain offerings and ceremonies, are supposed to use 
their power of seducing the affections of a man or a woman in such 
a manner, that the person so influenced is said to find the power 
perfectly irresistible. There arc hundreds of ways, in which it is 
pretended that this can be done; among others, by touching the 
person of a female with the young leaf of a king coco&nut tree; 
previously subjected to the incantations and other ceremonies pecu¬ 
liar to the mysteries of the art; by the mau rubbing on his face a 
charmed medicine and then shewing himself to her; by mixing 
some love potion, similarly charmed, with her food; by making her 
chew charmed beetle leaves; by carrying on his person a charmed 
thread previously taken from a doth she had worn; or by any of 
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a hundred other ways, in all of which the Madana Yakseuiyo be¬ 
come useful agents in the hands of the magician. But the most 
efficacious and unfailing of all these methods is considered to be a 
certain oil called Madana Tayiley, a single drop of which, sprin¬ 
kled on the person of a female, is supposed to act irresistibly on her: 
but the preparation of the wonderful oil is said to be fraught with 
so much danger to those engaged in it, that few or none dare to 
attempt it, and those who do, seldom or never succeed, as the demons 
are supposed to do their best to disappoint the men by frightening 
and scaring them away from the scene of their operations, which is 
said to result in the incurable insanity and eventual or immediate 
death of the operators. 

A short time ago we found the inhabitants of our native village 
in a high state of excitement, owing to the freaks that a mad man 
was playing in the neighbourhood. It was said that he had be¬ 
come a maniac by attempting to make the oil Madanc Tayiley; that 
be had, for the last few days, been living in the woods eating ser¬ 
pents, frogs, and other loathsome creatures; that he stirred out in 
tbo darkness of the night with no other clothing on his person than 
a few gTcen Gurulla leaves* tied round his waist; that he carried 
in his hands a mau’s skull and a bone, and on his shoulders a pot of 
human blood, which he used to slake his thirst; and that his favo¬ 
rite sleeping places were graves. For three or four days together 
nothing else was talked of in the village. By and bye the real 
truth eked out from other sources, but not from the villagers them¬ 
selves. It appealed that a mad man, a native of Salpitty Corle, 
breaking loose from his keepers, had wandered about from village 
to village, and that during these wanderings he happened one night 
to pass through the villages we have alluded to above, accompanied 


* Gurulla or Burulla is a kind of plant, between which and the demonB there 
states to be some mysterious connection. It is used in the construction and 
decoration of the altars and other structnros, which are made in many of the 
Demoa ceremonies. The Cattadiya sometimes adorns his head and his waist 
with its leaves in certain ceremonies, 
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by a relative, who had come to take him home, and that this rela¬ 
tive was the first to tell one of the villagers of the cause of the 
madness. By the next morning the report had spread through tho 
village like wildfire, magnified and ornamented with tho additions 
we have given above. The villagers themselves were, however, 
loth to believe the truth, when we told it to them, denuded of tho 
additions they had made to it. The relative of the madman told us, 
a few days afterwards, the cause of the madman’s misfortune; ho 
described to us, how the man had endeavoured to make Sladana 
Tayiley, about a year ago, and had been frightened by demons 
just at the momeut of the oil becoming perfected, mid how he, 
in consequence, had become a maniac. Although Miulana Yak- 
seniyo and their wonderful oil are matters, about which wcand this 
relative of tho madman essentially differ in opinion from each other, 
yet, as to the mere fact of the man having become mad on such an 
occasion, wo do not differ at all; for considering the extent of 
superstitious fear, which is ever present in the mind of an ignorant 
•Singhalese*, and especially on such an occasion, os that of preparing 
the oil of the demons, in the dead of night, on n lonesome grave, 
in a lonely pnrt of the village, aiul his belief in the presence, uttlic 
ecene of his operations, of cruel nnd powerful demons, whom ho 
himself has but just invoked, and that these demons aro ready at 
any unguarded moment, during the process of making the oil, to 
pounce upon him and destroy him and his oil—when wo consider 
these tilings, it is not at all improbable that a Singhalese, through 
mere excess of fright and an overexcited imagination, should loso 
his reason and become a maniac. 

XI. Mouottoo Yaka, or Demon of Morottoo, or Rata Yaha 
or Foreign demon, is so named from his being a foreigner who 
landed at Morottoo, when he first came over into this country from 
the Malabar Coast. Soon after his landing, he fixed his residence 
on the top of a large tree in the neighbourhood of Morottoo, and 
whilst living there he brought so much sickness upon men, and 
especially upon children and womeu iu a state of pregnancy, that 

tho whole district was said to have been filled with mourning during 

r 
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every part of the year. For a long time he continued to exercise 
liia malignant power, till on one occasion he brought sickness on 
the queen of Sree Prakkransa Bahu VI., king of Cottah, which woe 
then called Jaynwardnnapura (1410 A. D.) When the king found, 
that the medicines of the most skilful physicians of his Gabadawa, 
or Royal College of Physicians, were of no avail, he consulted the 
most learned men of his kingdom as to the cause of the Queen’s 
illness, and learned from them that it was caused by Moroaoo Yaka. 
Only one Cattadiya however in all his kingdom knew the ceremony, 
by which the demon could be appeased. That ceremony called Rata 
Yakum Neteema, or Morottoo Yakum Neteema, was accordingly 
performed, and the royal lady was restored to health. 

XII. Gorom Yakseva, or the Demon of cattle, was the sou 
of a king or chief of a district on the Coromandel Coast. lie was 
the twinbrothcr of Mangaru Dcxciyo (a demigod;) their mother 
having died soon after their birth, a cow-bufndo suckled them: but 
Gopolu having on one occasion sucked all the milk without leaving 
any for his brother, a quarrel ensued, in which Gopolu was killed, 
but being born again, as the nature of demons is, he came over to 
Ceylon, aud landed at Arangoddo near lvatragamma. At Arnn- 
godde he lived on a Banyan tree in which there was a large beehive, 
°nd scattered disease aud death among all who came near the tree. 
His old enemy Matigara dewiyo and Pattini dewiyo (goddess of 
chastity) camo afterwards to Ceylon, and, happening to land attho 
same place, saw a number of men lying under the tree, some dead 
ami Others dying. Knowing the cause, they immediately ordered 
the neighbouring villagers to bring a cow-buffalo, which they order¬ 
ed to he otic red up in sacrifice to Gopolu, on which the dying men 
recovered and returned to their houses. He is called the demon of 
cattle, because nil cattle sickness is supposed to proceed from him. 
He is also considered to he the cause of hydrophobia. 

XIII. Akjenam dewi is a female demon, by whose aid a cer¬ 
tain art of divination called here Anjenam beleema, and elsewhere, 
us in Egypt, dirining by the Magic Mirror, is performed. She 
is the chief of TOO other female demons. 
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XIV. Baddracali, is a female demon, whose assistance is sought 
for winning lawsuits, and for subduing enemies and rivals of any 
kind. 

XV. IiiDDHi Yaksenito are seven female demons, who also 
bring disease on men, like any other demons. 

XVI. Uda Yakseyo. There are many demons of this namo. 
They are ns cruel, as any of the preceding. 

XVII. Ccrdmbera Yakseyo. Of this name also there are 
several, all equally prodigal of their powers of inflicting sickness. 

xvm. Hanuha is another powerful demon of great cruelty. 

These are the principal demons, who figure in Demon Ceremonies, 
cither as having caused disease, or as the effective agents in curing 
it. But there are also a very large number of demons of inferior 
power, collectively called Mala Yakseyo, who also inflict diseases 
of a less malignant character. These demons, as mentioned in a 
preceding page, are, as their name implies, the spirits of deceased 
men, liorn as demons in consequence of some demerit of theirs 
when living as men, or of some feeling of animosity or hatred, which 
was uppermost iu their thoughts at the moment of death. 

Li addition to both these classes of demons, there is a third, which 
includes a few demons of a different kind. These are Gara Vaka, 
Dewalla Yakseya ,* liodrima, and the Pretayo. 

XIX. Gara Yaka has no evil disposition, like those already 
described. He does no harm whatever to men, but on the contrary 
assists them in expelling all sorts of evil influence, to which new 
houses arc supposed to bo subject Hence, when a house has been 
built, before or soon after its occupation, a ceremony called Gara 
Yaka Maduwa is generally performed, without which it is sup¬ 
posed that some misfortune will fall upon the inmates. Gara Yak- 
scya is represented to be an individual of a voracious appetite and 
a capacious stomach. On one occasion Pattini Deviyo, the goddess 


* Yaka and Yakseya arc synonymous terms, both equally used by the Sing¬ 
halese. The first is derived from the Pali Yakkko, and the second from the 
Sanscrit Yaksha, 
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of chastity, having to accompany the wedding procession of Canda 
Cumara (the god of Kattragam), but not wishing to do so, because 
the house, together with all the furniture prepared for the reception 
of the guests, was wholly constructed of the bones and skins of 
animals (the adopted father of the bride happening to be a Weddah), 
she ordered Gnra Yakseya to go there in time, and see what he 
could do before her arrival. Accordingly he went to the house in 
the character of Gam an a* and not seeing any better way of clear¬ 
ing the house of its disagreeable furniture, at once fell to devouring 
every thing, and in a short time the whole building with all its 
furniture was deposited in his stomach; to show his host, that bedid 
this merely to satisfy his hunger, and not for any other purpose, he, 
even after this feat of gastronomic power, said that he was still very 
hungry. Before ho commenced to cat the house, he had also eaten 
all the food, that had been prepared for the whole wedding party. 
Lastly, to satisfy his thirst, lie drank some thousands of young 
Cocoanuts, and then drank up all the wells in the neighbourhood: 
and after all this, he left the house in great displeasure, saying to his 
host, ns he was leaving him, “you, fellow, have starved me; a nice 
way indeed of treating the Gamana of a son-in-law. Oh dear, I 
am dying of hunger and thirst.” 

XX. Gewada. Yakseta, or House demon, lives in the dwell¬ 
ings of men. These demons are innumerable. They arc the spirits 
of those, who lived and died in the houses they now haunt, and who 
on their deathbed bad thought much more of the money or other 
valuables they had hoarded up in the house,f^than of their souls. 

* About an hour or so before n briijcgroom accompanied by bis friends 
arrives at the bonso of the bride, a person, named for the occasion Gamana or 
messenger, is sent forward with a number of betel leaves equal to the number 
of people, who accompany the bridegroom. The Gamana is to give these 
betel leaves to the bride’s friends, together with the large pingo of plantains 
called Gira-mul-tada, which in the Maritime districts is always a sine qua non 
of the presents, which a Singhalese bridegroom carries to his bride’s house. 

t The Singhalese, especially the poorer classes, generally secrete their money 
in holes dug in the floor, or in the walls of their houses. In a case of burglary 
which was tried at Kandy before the Supreme Court about a year ago, it was 
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They are fond of throwing into confusion the cooking utensils and 
crockery, and of continually opening and shutting the boxes iu the 
house, if the inmates do not take care to secrete the keys, unobserved 
by the spirits. The jingling of coin, the sound of strange footsteps, 
and the creaking of door-hinges are frequently heard. The demon 
does not like to see the inmates eat and drink and enjoy themselves. 
"When these latter sit together at their meals, he gets so annoyed 
by the sight, that he seizes them by the hair and knocks their heads 
against each other. Ho is of course invisible to men, like all other 
demons, but is possessed of no power to inflict disease.* He be¬ 
longs to the class called Mala Yakseyo. 

XXI. Bodiuua is a female demon, at first originating no doubt 
in the nursery, but at preseut believed to be a real existence. She 
is the ghost of a woman, who has died in child-birth. She is said 
to be heard at night, wailing and groaning in a peculiar manner; 
and if eke sees a man passing by, she immediately springs on his 
back, and, fixing her fingers and long nails in his throat, tries to 
choke him to death. She however is afraid of women, and espe¬ 
cially of a woman with a house-broom in her hand. When she is 
supposed to be heard at night grouning in her peculiar way, and 
approaching a house, the male portion of the inmates take care to 
remain inside, while the women, especially the elder, go out of the 
house with brooms, and abuse the demon with sack a string of 
epithets and names, as would seem enough to drive, not only one 
Bodrima, but the whole race of demons from this terrestrial globe. 
On such occasions, people sometimes place at some distance from 
the house a lighted lamp and some betel leaves, which the demon 
is said to hold one by one over the lighted wick, and warm and 
foment her abdomen with. If she were to bo fired at, there would 

proved that a portion of the stolen property, consisting of some X3 or X4. had 
been concealed by the thief under tho stone in the fire-place, as the least likely 
place to be suspected of concealing money. 

* There are certain ceremonies performed to expel a Gewsla Yakscya from 
a house, especially tho Peril ceremony performed by Buddhist priests, 
generally during three days and four Dights. 
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remain, it is said, nothing to be seen next morning, but a dead 
lizard. She is described as being so fat and short, that, when she 
moves, she appears rather to roll like a cask, than to walk. 

XXII. The Prktas are entirely a different nice of beings from 
all that have yet been mentioned. They nre the most helpless and 
miserable creatures in existence. They live only to suffer. Their 
life itself is a punishment, in which they expiate the sins of a pre¬ 
vious state of existence. Their only aliment is spittle, or some 
other kind of loathsome matter, and even when they get a little of 
this, their destiny precludes them from making any use of it, and, 
like king Tantalus they can only look at it with a burning desire. 
The number of these beings is so groat, that a Pali Buddhisticul 
work, which lays down certain rules of discipline for the guidance 
of tho followers of that religion, admonishes them not to throw 
stones or sticks, nor even to swing their arms when walking, lest 
they may strike a Protnya and injure him. The Prclayo are invi¬ 
sible to men; they ore of various degrees of stature, some reaching 
to tho height of 3 or 4 hundred feet, others only of one or two feet. 
Their sufferings from hunger mid thirst are indescribably dreadful, 
and to make their case the more miserable, their appetites arc much 
Stronger, than those of any other race of beings. They die several 
times in a day from sheer starvation, but owing to the inexorable 
destiny of their race are born again the same instant, to undergo 
the same round of sufferings over and over again, uutil they have 
completed the period of time allotted to them according to their 
respective sins, after which they nre born in some other state of 
existence, either as Brahmas, dewiyo, men, inferior animals, or in 
hell, according to the merits of each, acquired in some other pre¬ 
vious states of existence. Of course, they are the most loathsome 
looking creatures imaginable. Their skins hang about them in 
loose folds, and are so covered with dirt and vermin that they arc 
supposed to emit a disagreeable smell, said to be perceived some¬ 
times at a considerable distance. This smell is sometimes identi¬ 
fied by a Singhalese with a peculiar unpleasant stench, often 
perceived near trees and bushes, caused as we believe, by the effluvia 
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arising from decomposed leaves and sticks. Their bodies are lite¬ 
rally mere skeletons, and as the fleshless ribs project on each side, 
they are obliged, when they wish to lie dowD,*to lie on their backs,* 
Had Dante ever heard of Ceylon Pretayo, he would have been able 
to make his Inferno, terrific as it already is, still more terrific by 
the picture of a Pretaya figuring among those miserable beings, 
with whom he has peopled it. The Pretayo are not included in 
Demon worship. They are not possessed of power to injure a man 
in any other way, than by spoiling his appetite, which they effect 
by looking with desire at the food he is about to take; but this is 
a power, which is attributed to dogs and men and some other crea¬ 
tures, as well as to Pretayo. When any kind of food, especially 
meat, is sent from one house to another, care is generally taken to 
cover it well, and to put on the top of the cover a piece of iron of 
any kind or size, as a precaution both against the Pretayo and 
against the Yakscyo demons, who otherwise might affect it with 
the mysterious influence, which looking at it would produce. 
Children are seldom fed in the verandah of a house, and a Singha¬ 
lese mother would rather die than allow her child to eat anything 
in tiro open compouud or yard of the house. Even a medical de¬ 
coction, during the process of being prepared ou a fire, is not con¬ 
sidered safe from this mysterious influence, and a piece of iron is 
often tied for protection to the vessel, which contains the preparation. 

The Pretayo, like the Brahmas, Asuras, Cumbhas, Gandhar- 
was, Garundhas, and jVagas, are creations of Buddhism, and not 
of mere popular fancy. 

The chief of all Ceylon demons is Wait a la Bandara Dewiyo, 
or as he is more commonly termed, JVahala dewiyo. His principal 
temple, called Gala cap-pu dewale , is at Alutnuwera, a village 
about 11 miles from Kandy on the road to Colombo. This temple 

* When a person sleeps on his back, the posture is derisively named Preta 
Seyiyaica, or the sleeping posture of a Pretaya ; lying on the face is called 
Manduka Seylyatca or the steeping posture of a frog; lying on the right side 
with the right hand placed under the head is considered the most becoming 
posture in sleeping, and is called Singha Seyiyaua, or the lion's sleeping posture. 
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is believed by all Demon-worshippers to have been built in a re¬ 
markable manner; and the circumstance is often mentioned, as one 
of the proofs of the authority, which the Dewntawa is supposed to 
exercise over his subjects the demons. It is said that the demon 
chief, a long rime ago, wishing to have a new temple constructed 
and consecrated to him, in place of the old one in which his ser¬ 
vice had till then been performed, ordered some thousands of his 
subject demons to cut nud smooth down a rock, which was some 
seven or eight hundred feet high, so as to lit it for the site of the 
intended building, they were however to use no other tools, than 
the common juugle cancs called Way Welt ,* with which they 
were to rub the rock, till by mere friction it should be reduced to 
the desired level. The demons engaged in the work were, no 
doubt, those, who having violated his Jatvs were then undergoing 
the sentence of hard labour. They however succeeded in execut¬ 
ing the work in the manner directed in the course of a siuglc night, 
and hence the name Gala-cap-pu dewale. Pilgrims from every 

* Way Well is a climbing plant, which grows to considerable dimensions 
in the jungles of Ceylon. It Is covered with a coating of short but very sharp 
thorns. One species of it is used as s file by the people of the inlaud districts 
for rasping the bsrd kernel of the nut of the Sal tree, of which they mske a 
sort of padding. Being a Italian of great strength, it is used for a variety of 
purposes, such as making baskets, rationing chairs and conches, and even for 
making rode suspension bridges in the secluded parts of the island. The fol¬ 
lowing is a description of one of these bridges by Sir J. E. Tonncnt. 

“One which crossed the falls of thoMnha Wclli Gungn,in the Kotin alie 
range of hills, was constructed with tho scientific precision of an Engineer’s 
work. It was entirely composed of the plant called by tho Natives “Way 
Well,” its extremities wire fastened to living trees, on the opposite sides of the 
ravine, through which a furious and otherwise impassable mountain torrent 
thundered and fell from rock to rock with a descent of ncariy 100 feet The 
flooring of this aerial bridge consisted of short splints of wood, laid transversely 
and bound in their places by thin strips of the Way Well itself. The whole 
structure vibrated and swayed with fearful case, but the coolies traversed it 
tbongh heavily laden; and the European, between whose estate and the high 
road it lay, rode over it daily without dismounting”— jSir J.E. Ten neat's 
JUtlory of Ceylon, Vol. I. part I. ch: iii. 
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part of tlie Island repair to this temple during all seasons of the 
year, hoping to get relief from some demon influence, with which 
they suppose themselves to he afflicted, and which appears to them 
to be irremovable by any other menus. This is especially the 
case with those persons, most frequently women, who ave supposed 
to be possessed by a demon. Dancing, singing and shouting without 
cause, trembling and shaking of the limbs, or frequeut and pro¬ 
longed fainting fits are considered the roost ordinary symptoms of 
possession by a demon. Some women, when under this imaginary 
influence, attempt to run away from their homes, often using foul 
language, and sometimes biting and tearing their hair and flesh. The 
fit does not generally Inst more thau ou hour at a time; sometimes one 
fit succeeds another at short intervals; sometimes it comes upon the 
woman only on Saturdays and Wednesdays, or once in three or four 
months; but always invariably during the performance of any demon 
ceremony. On these occasions temporary relief is obtaiued by the 
incantations of the Cattadiya; but when it appears that no incan¬ 
tations can effect a permanent cure, the only remaining remedy is 
to go to Gala hep-pv Dewale, where the following scene lakes 
place. When the woman is withiu two or three miles of tho tem¬ 
ple, the demon influence is supposed to come on her, nnd she walks 
in a wild, hurried, desperate manner towards the temple. When 
in this mood no one can stop her; if any attempt it, she will tear 
herself to pieces rather thau l>e stopped. She walks faster and 
faster, as she comes neaver and nearer to tho holy place, until at 
lust, on reaching it, she either creeps into a corner, and sits there, 
crying and trembling, or remains quite speechless and senseless, as 
if overpowered by extreme fear, until the Capua begins the exor¬ 
cism. Sometimes she walks to the temple very quietly, without 
any apparent influence of the demon on her, and that influence 
seems to come upon her, only when the exorcism begins. The 
principal room of the temple is partitioned off by curtains into three 
divisions, the middle one of which is the sanctum sanctorum of tho 
God, as the demon chief is generally called. The Capua stands 
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outside the outermost curtain, with the woman opposite to him. 
After the offerings of money, betel leaves, and silver ornaments* 
have been devoutly and ceremoniously laid in a sort of small box op¬ 
posite to the Capua, ho tells the god ns if he were actually sitting 
behind the curtain at the lime in a loud and conversational tone, and 
not in the singing ornamental style of invocations made to other gods 
and demons, that the woman ( naming her) has come all the way 
from the village ( naming it) situated in the Corleor district {nam¬ 
ing it) to this temple, for the purpose of complaining to hisgodship 
of a certain demon or demons, who have been afflicting her for the 
last five years ( specifying the time she has been under the influ¬ 
ence )•, that she has made certain offerings to the temple, and that 
she prays most humbly that his godship may be graciously pleased 
to exorcise the demon, and order him never to molest her again. 
In this way lie makes a long speech, during which the woman con¬ 
tinues trembling and shaking in the most violent manner, some¬ 
times uttering loud shouts. Presently the Capua puts to her the 
question, “ Wilt thou , demon, quit this woman instantly, or shall 
I punish thee Jor thy impudence"? To this she sometimes re¬ 
plies, Btill trembling and shaking as before, “ Yes, I will leave 
her for ever” but, more generally, she at first refuses; when this 
happens, the Capua giwps in his right hand a good stout cane, 
and beats her most mercilessly,' repeating at the same time his 
question and threats. At last, after many blows have been in¬ 
flicted, the woman replies “ Yes, I will leave her this instant 
she then ceases to tremble and shake, and soon recovers her reason, 
if indeed she had over lost it. So she aucl her friends return home, 
congratulating themselves on the happy result of their journey; a 


* One of these ornaments is often a Cnrandua, or conical box resembling a 
tlagata, made of silver, and intended as a Fort of shrine or receptacle for some 
holy relic. A silver arrowhead and an image, uindc of a beaten plate of silver 
of about two inches in height, intended to represent the person suffering from 
the Demon influence, arc ulso sometimes added to the other offerings. The 
money offered to a god or demon is always called Panduru, which means 
ramom money. 
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result, which is invariably the same in the case of every pilgrim to 
the temple. We know 30 or 40 women who have made this pil¬ 
grimage, only two of whom have ever again shown any symp¬ 
toms of the return of (lemon possession. It is said that some 30 
or 40 years ago, especially during the time of the Kandyan Kings, 
four bundles of canes were left at the temple by the Capua every 
evening before ho returned home; that during the night loud shouts 
and cries and wailing were heard proceeding from the temple, and 
that the next morning, instead of bundles of canes, there were only 
small bits of them found dispersed hero and there in the premises, 
as if the canes had been broken in floggiug disobedient demons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IIow Demons inflict Disease. 

The demons enumerated in the preceding pages are those, who 
are supposed to inflict disease on men, and who therefore princi¬ 
pally figure in the various Ceremonies of Demon worship. They 
ore supposed to esercisc their malignant power by virtue of the 
■Wtirruu permission, which they have obtained for that purpose from 
King Wossamonny, from the principal demon chiefs, or sometimes 
from some of the gods ihemsclves. Originally when they were in 
a lawless state, they enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content, by 
seizing men wherever they could and eating them up alive, like so 
mauy oysters. But after a time these liberties were restrained to 
a certain extent, and they were allowed to cat human beings, only 
when tbe latter happened to come under the shade of the tree on 
which they lived, or within a certain distance of whatever place 
they had made their residence. Lastly, cannibalism was wholly 
prohibited, and, in place of it, permission was given them to inflict 
disease, and thereby receive offerings, with which they were required 
to be content. 

Their usual hours of stirring abroad are called Tama. Thoso 
are 1st, themorniug twilight, when there is still some degreo of 
darkness over the earth; 2nd, Mid-day, about 12 o’clock; 3rd, the 
evening twilight before it lias grown very dark; and 4th, Midnight 
about 12 o’clock. During these Yturns they stir abroad, ns much 
in search of human victims as by way of recreation. A Singhalese 
never travels during these Yamas, if he can help it; but if not, he 
takes care not to go alone (unless it be the midday Ynma), unless 
the country is very thickly inhabited, for solitary travellers are 
most exposed to the nttacks of the demons. There are also certain 
circumstances in the condition or disposition of an individual, which 
make it easier for a demon to inflict disease on him; these are— 
1, when the man is asleep; 2, when ho has his person perfumed with 
fragrant unguents and oils; 3, when he travels in a palanquin at 
night; 4, when a woman is in labour; 5, when the predominant 
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feeling in the mind of ft girl at the moment of her arriving at pu¬ 
berty is grief, love, or fear; 6, when a person takes his meals when 
his mind is not at ease; and a variety of other occasions. 

The usual haunts cf the demons are, 1st, large trees, especially 
Tin, Nika, Huk-atlana, Ironxooud, Coknmba, Banyan, Kong, 
Ehclla , Yakberiya, mid Belli frees;* 2nd, paths and roads; SrJ, 
the junction of two or more paths; 4th, ferries and fords; 5tli, wells 
and other places where people come for water; 6th, places, where 
there arc two rocks close to each other; 7th places, where there 
are two largo trees standing near each other; 8th, the seashore; 9tb, 
thick groves of trees and pleasure gardens; 10th, the outskirts of 
Dcwales (temples of the gods;) 11th, graves and graveyards; 12th, 
tops of rocks and hills; 13lh, places where the noise of quarrels and 
loud voices is continually heard; 14th, streams of water; 15th, bat¬ 
tlefields; 16th, woods composed principally of Belli frees; 17th, 
places where washermen wash clothes; 18th, old deserted houses; 
19th, large open plains or fields; and 20th, sometimes (not often) 
close behind the dwelling houses of men. 

At these places the demon frightens people not by actually seiz¬ 
ing them, hut by other mentis quite as effectual. He sometimes 
throws sand or stones at them, often handful after haudful, along 
a considerable part of their way; sometimes lie appears ns a dark 
featured man on the road or among the bushes near it; or he only 
shews himself like the passing shadow of a man, followed imme¬ 
diately by a shower of sand or a loud crashing noise among the 
bashes, as if a number of elephants were actively engaged in heat¬ 
ing down the jungle; or he presents himself in the disguise of an 
old man, or of a young woman with a child in her arms, or merely 
like a man with a white cloth wrapped round his person from the 

* It is on tills account, that a Singhalese seldom allows any of these trees 
to grow very lnyge, when they are situated near his house. lie generally euts 
them down, before they become fit for the residence of a demon ; nor on the 
other hand will he willingly cut down one which is already very old, fearing it 
might provoke the demon, who is supposed to be living on it, and bring down 
implacable vengeance on himself and his family. 
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top of the head down to the ancles. Sometimes the travellers find 
the road blocked up by a large tree lying prostrate across it with 
all its branches and leaves quite fresh, and if they try to go some 
other way, they find themselves similarly obstructed by trees and 
thick jangle, in places where there wero none before; or they hear 
a load boo* shout, which however nobody clso in the neighbour¬ 
hood hears, but they; or a large black dog, or a monkey gives 
them chase; or they hear- the sound of footsteps behind them, as of 
somebody coming up, but on turning round they see no one, and so 
they continue their journey, but hardly move a fathom before they 
hear the same sound again, more distinct and louder, and yet there 
is nobody to be seen; or when they are quietly moving on, they re¬ 
ceive near a certain large tree a smart blow on the back from the 
cold open hand of somebody, who is no where to be seen; some¬ 
times they see a man, a stranger, crossing their path at a short dis¬ 
tance in front; or they see a man standing n little out of the road 
appearing at first to bo of the ordinary stature of men, but gradu¬ 
ally becoming taller and taller, till he overtops the neighbouring 
cocoauut tree itself. A Singhalese, to whom any of these things 
happens, is sure to be so much lightened, as to get some serious 
illness; on some, their superstitious terrors have had so strong an 
effect that they have dropped down on the spot perfectly senseless, 
and have been carried home in a hopeless state, and died within a 
few days; some have managed to run home but have been taken ill 
there, and havo cither died, or recovered only after three or four 
months of suffering, while others have become roving maniacs for 
the rest of their lives. 

Although demons ore said to shew themselves in these ways to 
men, yet the opinion of those, who may be called the more or¬ 
thodox of the demon-worshippers, is that these apparitions are not 
the demous themselves, but certain puppet-like spectres, which 

* A Hoo shout is one peculiar to tho people of this island. It consists of a 
load, single, guttural sound, uttered as loud as a man’s lungs permit. A quar¬ 
ter of a mile is generally considered to be the distance at which a lond Hoo can 
be heard. 
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they create and present to the eyes of men, in order to frighten 
them; that the demons themselves are millions of miles distant 
from the earth; and that on these occasions of sending forth these 
spectres, and on every other occasion, -whether during demon ce¬ 
remonies, or at any other time when they nve supposed to bo pre¬ 
sent, they do not come themselves, but scud their dristia, with or 
without the spectres, according to the circumstance of each case, or 
merely according to their own whim. By dristia, which means 
literally “ sight," or “ look,” is meant thut, although they are not 
personally present, yet they linve the power of “looking" at 
what is going on below, and of doing and attending to every thing 
required of them, as if they were actually present. This opinion 
however is one, which is confined to the more learned of the de¬ 
mon worshippers; the more ignorant believe that the demons 
themselves are bodily present at these scenes, although they assume 
some sort of disguise, whenever they choose to make themselves 
visible to men. 

When a man is frightened by a demon, and ha3 the influence of 
that demon upon him, it is called Tanicama, which literally means 
“loneliness” or 'being alone,” Fright is in most cases a ne¬ 
cessary agent iu bringing down Tunic a ma on a man; but it is 
also possible tlmt n person, wlio has neither been frightened by a 
demon, nor been ten yards from his own door for five or six months, 
may also get the Tanicama influence on him. In this case, the ex¬ 
planation is, that the demon has taken advantage of some unguard¬ 
ed moment in the daily life of the man, ns when he has been 
sitting in the open compound of his house, or when he has hap¬ 
pened to go to the back of liis house at any of the Ynmas, when a 
demon has happened to be in the vicinity; or when he has eaten 
roasted fish or eggs, while sitting outside in liis Verandah on a 
Wednesday or Saturday. In this case the man is neither frighten¬ 
ed by anything, nor even aware of his danger at the time. 

When Tauicama comes upon a man, he falls sick and even 
when a man isill from someother cause, no matter what, he very often 
gets the Tanicama, especially when the sickness is getting worse 
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The more dangerous and critical a disease is, the surer is Tanienma 
to come upon the sick man; and when the disease appears to he past 
all hopes of a cure, the Tanieama influence becomes strongest, 
and the demons remain in the very neighbourhood of the sick 
man’s house, if not near his bed. The sound of footsteps, of the 
violent shaking of trees and bushes, sudden loud sounds, as of striking 
with whips and sticks, and similar other tokens of their presence 
and of their joy at the expected death, are supposed to be heard 
around the house. These ominous signs are culled Holman. It is 
on this account, that so many demon ceremonies arc performed, 
when a person is sick, from the commencement of the sickness to 
its termination. 

The literal meaning of the won! Tanieama gives us a key towards 
the understanding of many of the mysterious and wonderful cir¬ 
cumstances connected with this part of our subject, especially when 
it is taken in connection with the other doctrine of Demonism already 
alluded to, viz., that, though a demon try his utmost by means of 
terrible apparitions or by actual seizure to frighten a ninii and give 
him the Tanieama, which results in sickness, yet the man will 
seldom get ill, if he do not get frightened. 

Among many hundreds of instances of sickness, which we havo 
heard of, as the consequences of Tanieama, the following is one. 
which came within our own knowledge a few years ago; and we 
give it here, merely to enable the reader to form some idea of the 
superstitious fears of a Singhalese, mid of the strange pranks, which 
imagination plays with him. 

One evening about 8 o’clock, some four years ago, we happened 
to take a walk to the seashore, which was not very far from our 
house. It was a bright moonlight niglit, and the sky was glowing 
with the brilliancy of thousands of stars. We were accompanied 
by two men, of whom one was a young man, whose nmne was Baba. 
Ihe heat was unusually great, so we remained more than uu hour 
on the seabeach on account of the cool sea breeze. The greater part 
of tlmt hour was taken up by one of our two companions relating 
ghost stories, to which Baba, like every other Singhalese of his 
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condition was an attentive listener. The road, by which we must 
return, was a narrow footpath flanked on both sides by thick bu shes. 
Near this path, and about half way between the house and the 
seashore, was a large ho tree situated in an old graveyard, both of 
which had always had a bad name among the neighbours, as being 
haunted by demons, who, it was said, lmd on diverse occasions 
frightened many people even in broad daylight. In returning, we 
had of course to pass this tree and had hardly passed it teu paces, 
when Baba, giving one of those t • Mo fierce shrieks of despair 
and fear, which can hardly h** dcs,.. ed, thr f his arm" 1 :nd the 
other man, trembling and pc - *’ ■ in tho most remarkable manner, 
and the next moment he Ji«,..iod down senseless on tho ground, 
perspiring most profusely. \ ‘.a other man, who was himself only 
a few degrees this side (f the limits of a fainting fit, managed how¬ 
ever to take up the terrified Baba and carry him home. Balm’s 
father and mother having come, a Cnttadiyn was se.it for; in ' le 
mean time one ui die neighbours pronounced some incantations mid 
the piril charm over tac sick man, who in n little while regained 
his senses. When tho Cnttn liya cmtic, more charms were pro¬ 
nounced in an inaudible voice, at the conclivion el' which .. me 
knots wore made in the nr.ir of the sick man’s head, mid some 
charmed cocoanut oil was rubbed on his forehead, temples, breast, 
nails, a .d on the crown of the head. Ho was then removed to his 
own house, accompanied by the Caltadiya niul his friends. 

When Bubn was afterwards asked what had frightened him so 
much, lie said that, u lie was coming along behind us, he heard, 
near the large tree, a sort o'gvuv.., -u.o that of a fierce dog muzzled, 
and on looking in tho direction lie saw u large head peering over 
a bush from behind tho trunk of the large tree. 

The morning after this occurrence. Baba was reported to be very 
ill. In the afternoon we saw him, and found him suffering from a 
raging delirious fever. Two days afterward-', the e rce.wtiy of 
Sanni Yuhnm Kctccma or the Dance of the Sunni demons was 
performed, during which, about 3 or 4 o’clock in thomoniiug, when 

H 
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the offerings were being dedicated to the demon Sanni Yakseya, 
the sick man exclaimed, pointing to one of the Tatu or altars, 
“ there, there, that is the person, whom 1 saw near the large tree 
the other day—there he is eating the rice"* the next minute he 
added, “ there now he is going away." Of course the eyes of nil 
were turned in that direction, but there was nobody to be seen. 
The next day tlio man was better, and three days afterwards per¬ 
fectly well. 

Now in this case, it is plain, that either the man’s own imagina¬ 
tion, which must have been in a state of very great excitement, 
as he was passing the tree, conjured up to*his sight the semblance 
of a demon, or that some one wishing to pass off a joke, had con¬ 
cealed himself behind the tree and shewed himself in tho manner 
mentioned above. Of these two, the latter is not very probable, 
as few Singhalese have the courage to remain after sunset in a 
place supposed to be haunted; that the former is more probably the 
truth, is apparent from the fact, that the man recovered from his 
illness soon after the performance of that particular ceremony, 
which wns believed by him, as well as by all demon-worshippers, 
to be an effectual remedy for diseases brought on by circumstances 
like those in his case. That the man’s imagination was during all 
the time in a state of high and morbid excitement, is further proved 
by his pointing out, during the course of the subsequent ceremony, 
what he considered to be the demon that had appeared to him near 
the tree. 


* The rice alluded to is that which is served out on the Tatu as an offering 
to the demons. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

Spells oe Charms in general. 

In every demon ceremony, which is performed either to cure 
or inflict sickness, or to protect a person from becotniug liablo to 
any “demon sickness” at all, the effective agents, which influence 
the demons, and, through them, the disease, are Charms or spells. 
Invocations, and Dolla or offerings, especially the first with or 
without the two last. Like the sciences and the Literature of the 
Singhalese (with the exception of their Elu poetry), charms were 
originally introduced from the neighbouring continent. India, in 
those remote times, was to Ceylon and other neighbouring countries, 
what Greece was a little later to the rest of Europe. Wijeyo from 
India colonized it in the sixth century before Christ, and the litera¬ 
ture and sciences of the Vedas naturally came with him, or soon 
after, until they were partly, but not wholly, superseded, two cen¬ 
turies afterwards by Buddhism and its literature. But Demonism 
had taken so strong a hold of the popular mind long before the 
time of Wijeyo, that nothing could displace it, and when any acces¬ 
sions were offered to it in subsequent times in the form of new 
charms and demons, it seems to have incorporated them with avidity 
into its old system. 

Almost every charm begins with the words Ohng Hreeng, which, 
in Sanscrit, are an invocation to the Hindoo Trinity. The Cattadiycs 
of this country, who are not worshippers of that Trinity, not under¬ 
standing the purport of the words, but attributing to them some 
mysterious magical properties, have, in a great many instances, 
prefixed those words to Singhalese charms, in which the virtues 
and omnipotence of Buddha are described in a very grandiloquent 
style, to tlie exclusion of those of the Hindoo triad. Sometimes 
however the names of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and other Hindoo 
deities are found mixed with those of Buddha and other Buddhist 
divinities in irretrievable confusion in the same charm. Almost 
every charm, whether Singhalese, Sanscrit, or Tamil, ends with 
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the word Estcah, which is a corruption of the Sanscrit term Swaha, 
corresponding in meaning to Amen .* 

The Charms or Mantra, as they are called, are generally in 
Sanscrit, Tamil, or Singhalese, but a few are written in other lan¬ 
guages, such as Arabic, Persian, Tclugu, Malayalim, Bengali, and 
others. Sometimes in one charm a mixture of many of these 
languages is used. Sometimes no language seems to have been 
used. In this last case, instead of any intelligible language, there 
seems to be a collection of barbarous sounds without meaning. 
Whether this is the Paisachi, which Colcbrooke represents the 
Hindoo dramatists making their demons speak on the stage, we aro 
not able to say.f It is however provable, that much of what now 
seems to be no better than gibberish may at one time have been an 
intelligible language, which, through its transmission from one 
illiterate Cnttadiyn to another, through being transcribed from one 
Olu into another by men not well acquainted even with their own 
language, and from the peculiar pronunciation used in the recitation 
of a charm, may havo become so far distorted and chaugod from 
what it was, ns to bo reduced to its present condition. We fear 
we cannot give any correct idea of this peculiar pronunciation; 
it consists in a very rapid utterance. In which guttural and nasal 
sounds principally predominate, rendering fur the moment even the 
plainest of Singhalese charms quite an unintelligible jargon; and 
to -gravato the evil still more, the recitation of a charm is 
generally performed in a low under tone of voice, scarcely audible 
to any onc.f 

* Sir a /.a is n!>o a term, indicative n' t certain Fire-Offering made to the 
grot of <ire, alluded to in Sanscrit works, Tue wife of the god of fire is called 
Suiu'iar.'ie Jiuctnbikjnia - Arrr.ra Cota. 

t Asiatic it-jjearches Vol. VII. 19S. quoted also by Turner, in bis Intro¬ 
duction to the Mnhawauso. 

$ One of the most remarkable facts, connected with Sorcery or Magic, is, that 
in all conuirics and ages of the world, where tho Black Arts have ever been 
cultivated, the incantations to evil spirits nave always been pronounced in a 
low muttering voice, os is still the practice both here, and in continental Asia 
and Africa. 
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The virtue and efficacy of a charm however consist, it is said, 
not so much in the meuuing of the language used, as in a peculiar 
arrangement and combination of certain letters, each having its 
own peculiar power. According to this classification, some letters 
arc called poisonous, others deadly, a third class fiery, a fourth 
quarrelsome, and a fifth causing banishment. On the other hand 
there are others called prosperous, some pleasure-giving, a third 
and a fourth da s health-giving and friendly, and a fifth divine: 
while a few are called neutral. Theu again, these letters, when 
arranged and co nbined in a certain order, have different virtues— 
virtues much stronger, than those of single letters. Each of these 
combinations of letters is sacred to a certain demon, for whom it 
has an unaccountable, mysterious, and irresistible fascination, from 
which he cannot free himsdf. The mysterious virtues of all these 
combined characters in'a charm, are sufficient to overpower and 
enslave the most powerful demons to the will of the Cnttadiya. 
To make a charm still more irresistible, flattery and entreaties are 
employed, or the terriblo power of king Wessumouny is invoked, 
or the omnipotence of Buddhn, and all set off in lungunge the most 
horrible* to the ears of a demon-worshipper. 

Native authors maintain that Brahma himself was the original 
author of charms, but that the science, as they call it, was after¬ 
wards amplified and improved by nine Irshis or learned pundits, 
who lived in India some thousands of years ago. It is divided 
into eight different parts called Carma or acts, according to the 
different character of the subjects it treats of. These are 1, Mo- 
hana or tho power of inducing swoons; 2, Stambana or illicit sex¬ 
ual intercourse; 3, Olchatana or the expulsion of demons; 4, 
Aakarsana or compelling the attendance of demons; 5, Wibeysana 

• The most prominent feature in the language of Singhalese charms is an 
endless repetition of such terms as red blood, hearts blood, cat his lungs, graves, 
corpses, living corpses, suck his b'ood, tear open his heart, suck the Diarrow, a 
cloth dipped in blood, eat his heart, break his neck and suck the blood, and many 
others, which have a very appalling effect on the timid, superstitious mind of 
a demon-worshipper. 
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or destruction by discord; 6, Marana or causing death; 7, Tamba- 
naya or power of imprisoning; and 8, Pay Sana or power of curing 
diseases. To each of these acts are assigned certain seasons, days, 
and hours, in which alone anything relative to it can be performed 
with any hopes of success. Thus, Wibaysana must be performed 
during the eight hours elapsiug between 6 p. M. and 2 A. M. at 
night, during the season called Wasanta; Otchataua, during the 
ten days intervening between the 10th and 20th day of the season 
called Gunltana; Marana, in the season Wastana, from the 20th 
day of the month, which commences that season, to the 10th day 
of the next month; Aakarsmm, during the season Sasat; Stambana, 
from the 10th to the 20th day of the season Haymanta; Mohana, 
from the 20th day of the month, which commences the season 
Sisira, to the 10th of that which closes it; and Paysana and Tnm- 
bana, during every part of the year.* 

It is believed that there are, or at least there were, in this Is¬ 
land 240,000 different charms or spells of every kind, belonging 
to the art of Necromancy. An old legend says, that once upon a 
time, long before the landing of king Wijeyo upon these Coasts, 
one of the kings of this Island, wishing to many from a royal 
family, proceeded to Ayodhia pura (Oude) and being introduced to 
the royal family of that country on the continent, was permitted to 
select for his queen oue out of the seven daughters of the king. 
Upon this, being anxious to ascertain what their accomplishments 
were, he asked each of them, what she was most skilled in. One 
replied that she was skilled in the magical arts of sickening 
and killing people by means of Hooniyan charms; another 
replied, that she could bring immediate death on any one by 
means of Pilli charms; a third said that she could injure men 

* Although there is not much difference of seasons in tins Island, yet Sin¬ 
ghalese writers have divided the year into six seasons, vis. 1. Wasanla which 
corresponds to April and Mayj 2, GimAana (hot] which, corresponds to 
June and July; 3, Wastana [rainy] to August and September; 4 Sarat [dry] 
to October and November; 5, Haymanta [dewy] to December and January ; 
and 6, Sitira [cool] to February and March. 
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by An gam charms; three others also replied in the same way, men¬ 
tioning gome particular department of Sorcery, in which they were 
most skilled, and by which they could bring diverse calamities on 
men; bat the seventh and last princess said that she knew none of 
those in which her sisters were accomplished, but that she was 
well learned in the other class of charms, by which she could restore 
to health and life meu suffering from the former. Upon this, the 
King of Ceylon, being highly pleased with her, selected her to be 
his Queen, and brought her away to his country. The other sisters 
being offended at this as an insult offered to them, determined to 
take their revenge. For this purpose they collected from all parts 
of the world every kind of charm, that was productive of evil to 
man, and inserting them in some peculiar manner in a pumpkin* 
sent it to their sister in Ceylon, as a present. Their object was 
to destroy their sister and her kingdom by its means, for on being 
touched by the hand of the person, for whom it was intended, it 
was to set on fire both that person and everything else within a 
hundred Yoduns .f But while tho man, who carried it, was on tho 
sea on his way to the Island, it set tire to his head, and then fell into 
the sea, from which it was afterwards picked up by a certain god, 
and presented to the King of Ceylon. These evil spells together 
with the charms in the healing department, which his own Queen 
knew, constitute the 240,000 alluded to above. Whatever particle 
of truth there may be in tho story, it is certain that a majority of 
the charms now in use among the Singhalese were introduced in 
times much later, than those indicated by this legend. 


• The pumpkin was selected for this purpose, because nothing else in the 
whola universe could hold such dangerous materials without being immediately 
burned to ashes! In the Ceremony of Hooniyan Kertna, by which all evil 
influences produced by any malignant charms are sought to be removed, a 
pumpkin is placed before the sick man, and after ordering, by means of iucanta- 
tions, all such evil influences to “ descend to the pumpkin,” tho Cattadiya cuts 
the fruit in two, and then throws it into the sea or some other place of water. 

| A Yodxma is i6 miles. 
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Though a charm be ever so good in the number and proper dis¬ 
position of those peculiar combinations of letters we have already 
mentioned, and though it be complete in all other respects, yet it 
can have no power for any practical purpose, unless it be subject¬ 
ed to a certain process or ceremony called Jeewama, which liter¬ 
ally means, “the endowing with life.” This it is, that makes a 
charm efficacious for good or for evil. A Jecwama is considered 
to be a ceremony of greater or less difficulty and danger, according 
as the object of the charm is considered to be more or less easy of 
accomplishment. For instance, the Jecwama of a cliarm to cure 
a gripe or a headache is attended with no danger, whilst that of 
another, intended to eause the death of a person or to seduce the 
affections of a girl, is supposed to be fraught with great danger to 
tho life of him, who performs the ceremony. This danger arises 
from demons, who endeavour to prevent in vnrioLS ways the ac¬ 
complishment of the man’s object. For, ..hould the charm be per¬ 
fected by the uninterrupted progress of the Jeewama, the demon 
would be bound, nolens volens, to accomplish the object aimed at 
by the charm. Hence their anxiety to interrupt a Jeewama, aud 
to frighten away those engaged in it; the consequences of that 
fright to the men, being sickness and death. 

When a O&ttadiya is asked why it is that he cannot now do 
any of those wonderful things, which his predecessors of earlier 
days arc said to have done, and which his omnipotent charms pro¬ 
fess to be able at any time to effect, his answer is invariably an ar¬ 
gument founded on this danger aud difficulty of the Jeewama 
ceremony. 

Every charm has a sort of rubric appended to it, in which the 
object of the cliarm* is stated, aud instructions are given in what 


* Some people have been so anxious to prevent ..th.-v {. », v: r.-v. } 
of those “ tried ” [Singhalese Atdutu] charms, in wih.,- iU/avt .a. , hj 

firmest belief, that they have managed to render thei. o ,n >a« uiuciipt copies 
mere sealed hooks to the rest of tho world, by writing the rubric in a way un¬ 
intelligible to those not initiated into the mystery. For this purpose, they 
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place and manner the Jeewama is to be performed, together with 
a list of the offerings required on the occasion. 

The Jeewama of some charms is as follows.—The Cnttadiya, or 
whoever has undertaken the task,* repairs to a grave at one of the 
Ynmas, and prepares what is called a Mai Bulat iatuwa or table 
of flowers and betel leaves; this is a chair or something similar, 
with a piece of white f cloth or a green plantain leaf spread on it; 
on this cloth or leaf must he placed nine different kinds of flowers, 
a few of each kind, the yellow flowers of the Areca and the red 
flowers of a small shrub called Bat Mai being generally of the 
number. With these is mixed some sandal wood powdered fine 
and mixed with water; sometimes a few betel leaves,J with a 
copper coin, are added. The whole of this is called Mai Bulat 
iatuwa. On this table is placed a thread or thin string called 
Kan-ya Nool or Virgin Thread, so called from its having been 
spun by a virgin from native cotton.J This thread is coloured 

generally use a language like that, which Reynolds describes in his Pickwick 
Abroad and Mysteries of London as used by the abandoned desperados of 
London. 

* Excepting in regular ccrciSonies, which are performed to cure a disease, 
persons other than professional Cnttadiyas often engage in minor matters of tho 
Art, such for instance as the “ trying” of a single charm, unless its Jeewama 
be considered to be one attended with danger. 

f White has been the emblem of purity among all natious and in all ages of 
the world. 

X These betel leaves mnstbe taken from a plant, from which none hare been 
previously removed by men for the purpose of chewing. 

1 Kan-ya Bool threads arc used in almost every Demon ceremony, but, what 
particular virtue they have, or what mysterious relation they bear to demons, 
I have never been able to ascertain. There are certain rules which are to be 
observed by the girl in the spinning of this thread; hut they are never strictly 
observed now a days, lest a strict adherence to them may make her liable to 
Tanicama or somo other similar calamity. By these rules the girl must first 
wash herself, and then putting around her neck a necklace of Pat mat flowers, 
with her hair thrown loose on her shoulders, she most ait on tho threshold of 
the door of her bonsc, looking towards the setting sun about 6 r. il, and then 
spin the mysterious thread. 
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yellow by rubbing it with a piece of saffron.* Another table 
called Pidayni tatuwa or Offering altar is then made, with the 
green sticks of a shrub called Gurulla or Burulla for its legs, and 
is covered with tho inner white bark of the plantain tree, and the 
broad green leaves of the Habttru plant.f On this altar are placed 
Etta Elty or Seeds, being five different kinds of seeds roasted well 
on a fire, the Hat Haiti, or Seven Curries, consisting of vegetables, 
fish, and fiesh of land animals, and a little boiled rice.J A fire 


• Saffron is an article used both in the rites of Dcmonism and in those of 
Capuisni. In the latter, the offerings, which consist principally of money and 
images of silver, must be rubbed over with saffron, and then wrapped up in n 
piece of a saffron leaf, before they are placed on the altar. A quantity of water 
held in ft species of jug called Cotalay is also eolonred and perfumed with 
saffron; this water is thrown by the Capua on the persons of the dovotecs as 
Holy Water. 

t IIahum is a sort of potatoc, cultivated in the dwelling gardens of most of 
the poorer classes of tho Singhalese. It also sometimes grows wild. It has 
no stem nor branches. Tho leaves aro heart-shaped and very large, sometimes 
measuring 5 feet by 4. Tho root is large, heiug sometimes about a foot in 
diameter, and three or four in length, perfectly cylindrical and of uniform 
thickness from one end to the other; if the plant be allowed to grow long, this 
root becomes a sort of stem rising to a bright of four or five feet from the 
ground, with a crown of five or six leaves on its summit. This stem (when 
there is one), and the root arc used by the people for food. It produces a 
sharp, biting sensation, when taken into the mouth, so much so indeed, that it 
is with great difficulty that it is swallowed. Some kinds however, which have 
been carefully cultivated, do not possess this unpleasant quality in any great 
degree, and someone almost entirely free from it. It is recommended by native 
doctors as n very valuable medicine to those subject to piles. There arc several 
species of Hnbnm, most of which are user! as food. One or two kinds are 
especially prised for making Carries. CohiJa Cola is one of the most favourite 
dishes of a Singhalese, and it belongs to this genns. Its medicinal properties 
too arc considered to be very great. A medicine called Cohila Patmay is 
prepared from it for those suffering from piles, and we have reason to believe 
in its efficacy. 

| For fish, a piece of dry fish, and for flesh, a piece of skin from an old 
leather sandal are generally substituted for tho sake of convenience. The rice 
directed to be used on this occasion is the kind called El Sat or Hill Bice, 


* 
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is then made on the grave, with Pas Pengiri dara or the wood of 
five different kinds of trees, the fruit of which is sour to the 
taste, such as orange trees, lime trees, citron trees, and others of 
that kind. On this fire is placed an earthen pot containing an egg, 
and a gentle fire is kept up, till the egg is completely boiled. 
While this boiling is going on, the Cattadiya lies down on the grave 
at full length on his back, and pronounces his charm in alow tone 
a certain number of times, 3, 7, 9, 16, 48, 49, 108, 128, or 133 
times, and in some cases so many as 1000 times, each time taking 
care to throw a small quantity of powdered resin into a pot con¬ 
taining some hot live cinders.* The resin produces a strong-scented 
thick smoke, with which the Ilalbulat Tatuwn and the Pidayni 
latuwa are performed. This is done generally as many times as 
the charm is recited. Ho then sits up on the grave, and taking 
into his hand a cock pronounces over it another charm. Next ho 
take3 the Kan-ya Nool thread, and, pronouncing a charm over it, 
makes a knot in it. Hie charm is recited several times over the 
thread, and each time a knot is made in it, the firepot being kept 
smoking, with resin under the thread. Sometimes all this has to 
be repeated at two succeeding Yarns, after which the charm is 
considered to be complete. The whole of this ceremony ‘.s called 
Jcewama. The charmed thread is brought away, and used for the 
purpose, and in the way, directed: for instance, if the object be to 
cure sickness, the thread is tied rouud the arm, or the neek, or the 
waist of the sick person; if the charmed substance be not a thread, 
but something else, ns n betel leaf, and if the object of the charm 
be to gain the affections of a woman, the betel leaf is given to her 
through some proper agent. 

The above is only a general description of a Jecwama ceremony. 
For each charm 1ms its own particular Jcewama, differing from all 

which is considered to be the best; yet in point of practice rice of any kind 
is used. 

The firepot or the Chafing duh is mentioned by Lane in his Modern Egyp¬ 
tian!, and seems to be as much in demand among the sorcerers of Egypt, as 
among the Cattadiyas of Ceylon. 
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others both in the offerings it requires, and in the time, place, and 
manner of its performance. However the Kan-ya Nool, altars, 
flowers, and the smoking firepot, are always required; and graves, 
generally. 

An ordinary Aaraksa Nool, that is a charmed thread worn about 
the person as an amulet against Tanicama, requires no greater 
Jeewama ceremony than this—the Cattadiya having gone to the 
back of the house with a Kan-ya Nool, some live cinders in a 
cocoanut shell or a tile, and a little saffron and resin, pronounces 
his charm in the usual low muttering tone, all the while perfuming 
the thread with the resin smoke, and making a few knots in it, 
equal sometimes to the number of times he pronounces the charm. 
All this does not take up more than 30 or 40 minutes. But in 
certain other Jecwamas, such as those relating to many kinds of 
Iloonii/an and Pilti, whose object is the destruction of some person, 
these things are done on a greater scale, and are said to be attended 
with great danger to the lives of those engaged in them. 

The danger, it is said, consists in this,—When the Cattadiya is 
going on with his incantation, but particularly about its conclusion 
when the virtues of the charm are becoming perfected, demons 
begin to arrive on the spot, oue after another, generally in the 
disguise of beasts and serpents, such as monkeys, black dogs, ele¬ 
phants, tigers, Cobra-de-Capellos, polongas, and sometimes in the 
shape of old wrinkled grey headed men and women, with the ex¬ 
ception of the last demon who appears like a man. Each of these, 
as he arrives, must be presented with the particular offering 
appointed for him, such as an egg, a fowl, some boiled rice, a young 
king-cocoanut, a few drops of blood, or something else as directed 
in the charm itself; any mistake or delay in presenting the offering 
being followed by immediate death or incurable sickness to those 
engaged in the ceremony. The demons, when they approach the 
scene, do all they can to frighten away the men, either by felling 
large trees near the spot, or by surrounding the men with a ring 
of burning jungle, or by creating a thick darkness, such as Milton 
speaks of in his Paradise Lost, or by uttering loud screams aud 
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howls like the roaring of thunder. All this the demons are said to 
do, in order to prevent the success of the charm: for if the virtues 
of the charm were to be perfected by the Jeewamn, the demons 
would be spell-bound to act like slaves in effecting that, which the 
charm is intended for. Hence their anxiety and efforts to frustrate 
its success. These efforts, it is said, have generally been success¬ 
ful, and many a story is related of men found 'lying dead on tire 
scene of a Jeewama, and of others, who lived raving maniacs for 
the rest of their lives, or who died a few days after their attempt 
to perform the ceremonies, from a delirious fever which no medicine 
or demon ceremony could cure. 

Charms, it is said, do not retain their virtues beyond a certain 
period; some retaining them only 60 years, while others retain 
them 100, 300, 700,900,1000,1900, 2700, or 3300 years. Those 
few alone, of which Brahma himself was the author, retain their 
efficacy for ever. Besides, the loss of a single letter which belongs 
to a charm, or the addition of one which does not, or any other 
alteration, though the smallest possible, is supposed to affect it 
equally; in this latter case, however, there is said to be a certain 
method of revising the chnrm and of restoring its original reading 
by means of a certain magic table called Siddhi Chakhray. 

The principal works on the subject of charms are Narayena, 
Mayrutanlria, Mantra cldnta Mania, and Mantra Kakse, which 
are all in Sanscrit. Less important works treating both of Demon 
ceremonies and of charms in general, are Mantra Mala 'Fee ha, 
Sanka pala Widia, Cola Widia, Baltiraica Widia, Bahirav/a 
Calpe, Cuhara Widia, Sagal Asna, Cumara Widia, and A sura 
Widia, which are partly in Singhalese and partly in Sanscrit. 
There are many Cattadiyas now living, who have more or less 
studied these works, and are celebrated among their countrymen 
for their professional attainments, among others Caduru Fokuna, 
and Dandawe Ganitaya and Ratuwatte Cattadiya in the district 
of Suffragam. 

We have translated a few charms for the amusement of the 
reader; and in doiog so, we have selected those, which would be 
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most intelligible. The following is one which is intended to drive 
a man mad— 

“ Oh Brahma, Vishnu and Siva! I make my adoration to you! 
Oh, come thou, Hanumana! Oh, come, thou god, Hamunnnta! 
Oh, come thou, Mndniui! Oh, come, thou goddess, Madanal 
Come thou, Baddracali! Come, thou goddess, Baddracali! Come 
thou, Curumbara! Come, thou god, Curumbarn! Oh, come thou, 
Mnha Sohona! Oh, come, thou god, Malm Sohona! Come thou, 
Gcpolla! Come, thou god, Gopolla! Come thou, Reeri! Come, 
thou god, Reeri Yakseya! Oh Samayan, come! Oh, como, thou 
god of Samayau! Como thou, Wata Cumara! Come, thou god, 
Wata Cumara! Oh, come thou, Calu Yakseya! Come, thou god, 
Calu Yakseya! Oh Vishnu, come thou! Oh Vishnu’s Avatar,, 
come! Come thou, Ayiynnayaka! Come, thou god, Ayiya-nay- 
ka! Come from ou high! Come from below! Come from all 
directions! Como from all parts of the universe! Come, all the 
dewoand all the dewatawas! • Come, all ye demons! Come, all 
ye demon chiefs! Come, thundering from the sky! Come, mak¬ 
ing the earth tremble as ye come! Ye demons Encadawara and 
Malcadawara, all ye dewo and dewatawas, yc male demons and 
female demons, look at this human being from head to toe! Look 
at his bones, his sinews, his joints, his neck, his blood, his lungs, 
his heart and his intestines of 32 cubits in length. Look, look at 
them! And Oh! receive this human being, ns a sacrifice unto 
you! Take him for yourself! Take him! I dedicate him to 
you. I dedicate him to you. I dedicate him to you with his dum- 
wala f incense. Look at him and accept him. Let this be so." 

* Dewo am the Rods; Deienlaioas arc the inferior classes of gtxls and the 
superior classes of demons. Bnt the Cattndiyos often carelessly apply the 
latter term to inferior demons too. In charms however, flattery being one of 
the means of drawing the attention of a demon, no distinction is observed in 
the application of these terms, as is obvious from the above charm. 

f The incense offered to demons by the Sorcerers of this country is not 
frankincense and myrrh, ns elsewhere in the East, but a species of very inflam¬ 
mable resin called dumma/a, which is obtained from the ground a few feet 
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Then come the directions for performing the Jeewama, which 
are as follow—“ Make a Mai Bulat Tatuwa and three Pidayni Ta- 
tuwas on a grave. Use tho Etta Etty, the Seven Curries, blood, 
boiled rice, opium, three lizard eggs, a cock, seven clusters of Rat 
Mai flowers, tho ashes of burnt hair, and roasted meat for these 
altars. Make an image of wax, and write on it the name of the 
person, who is to be injured. Take then seven Kan-ya Nool 
threads, and pronouncing the charm 108 times, make seven knots 
in the threads, one in each. Put the image on an Areca flower, 
the first, which that tree has ever produced, and tie them up to¬ 
gether by means of the threads. Then take this away and conceal 
it in tho back roof of the house. The man will bo insane from 
■that day. To cure him, remove tiie image from the roof and throw 
it into a stream, and the man will recover his reason.” 

The following is a charm for curing any disease supposed to be 
•caused by the demon Reeri Yakscya:— 

“ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva! Adoration be to you ! The 
demon Reeri Yakscya, who resides on the rock Mala Dola Gigi- 
riann in tho land of Sayurasln, came into this world from tho 
womb of his moiher Lnytnli by tearing himself through her heart, 
on Saturday in the month of Nawnn, [corresponding to u part of 
February and part of March.] This demon wears a crown of fire 
on his head, a cloth of blood below his waist, and another cloth of 
blood above, thrown across his shoulders. He has the face of a 


below the surface, and also from certain trees, which produce gums equally 
inflammable and also culled dommala, of which the Sal tree is the principal. 

The Ola books of the Singhalese being written with an iron stile, the charac¬ 
ters are illegible, hut by rubbing on them an oil extracted from dummala, mixed 
with the ashes of burnt rags, a black colour is imparted to the linos, and so tho 
letters become very legible. 

Tho practice of offering incense to beings considered to bo superior to men, 
whether they are called gods or demons, is one which appears to hare prevailed 
from the earliest times, and its origin would indeed be a voiy interesting subject 
of inquiry both in connection with the history of Ceylon Demonism, and in 
relation to the Jews, with whom it was usual to make an incense offering to 
Jehovah. 
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monkey; his feet are of a bloodred colour, and the rest of his per¬ 
son of a golden hue. He brandishes in one hand the Bludgeon, and 
in the other the Trap of death, by whose apparition he is attend¬ 
ed. When he received his wurrun from Is ware, Sekkra, and 
Brahma, he repaired to a place where three roads met, and standing 
there, and licking at the same time two pieces of human bones, 
which he carried in his mouth, his whole person dripping with 
blood, he clapped his hands and bawled out so dreadful a cry of 
triumph and defiance, that even the gods of ten thousand worlds 
were struck with terror and dismay. When the four guardian 
gods of the world asked, if there was not any one in the universe 
powerful enough to subdue the demon, they were told that neither 
Iswara,* nor Brahma, nor Natha, nor Gandhanvas, nor Garundas, 
nor Saman, nor any Sorcerer could do it. Upon this, the great, 
the glorious, the wonderful Vishnu took a jungle creeper, which 
grow on the Bock of Blood in Sayurnsla Desey, which is situated 
beyond seven seas and pronounced over it this charm—Oh Brahma, 
Oh Siva, Oh Vishnu, Oh Walia, come! Come thou, Hanumanta! 
Come, all ye gods 1 Come, all ye demons! Come instantly! I bind, 
I bind. I confine, I coniine. Be bound, be bound. Be confined, 
be confined. Let this be so. By pronouncing these words he 
hound and subdued the demon Reeri Ynkscya. Therefore by the 
power of Vishnu, and the overthrow he gave thee that day, I com¬ 
pel thee, oh demon Reeri Ynkseyn, to be bound by my charm. 
I bind thee. Be thou bound, bound, bound.f I order thee to heal 
at once this disease, which thou hast brought on this human being. 
Let this be so. 

“This charm is to be pronounced over a thread^ or some oil,] af¬ 
terwards the oil must be rubbed over theperson, orthe thread must bo 
tied round his arm; and the patient will recover from that instant.” 

* hwara, I believe, is another name of Siva. 

f This repetition of the same word is characteristic of most charms, espe¬ 
cially in that part in which its virtues are supposed to he concentrated. 

J Whenever threads arc mentioned in choreas or in any thing else relating to 
Demonism, Kan-ya Nool threads are meant 

I When oil simply is mentioned, it is to be understood of cocoanut oil. But 
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The following is a charm for curing headache. It is to be pro¬ 
nounced over a little oil, which must be stirred incessantly with a 
piece of iron all the time that the charm is being pronounced. 

“Oh Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva! I make my adoration to you! 
When Ginircs dewatawi (she demon of fire), who resides in Ginires 
Coville (temple of fire), in the country of Ginires Daysa (land of 
fire), complained to Mangra Dewiyo of the fire which was burning 
in her head, he (Mangra Dewiyo) sent for milk from tho breasts 
of the Seven Mothers of milk,* and with it put out tho fire which 
was burning in her head; for which he had received Wurruu from 
sixty-four different persons. By the power he exercised that day, 
I do this day command that the headache, which troubles this per¬ 
son, do quit him instantly—do flee, flee this moment.” 

Although by far the largest majority of charms are either for 
inflicting or for curing diseases, yet there are many others for 
various other purposes, and in fact there can hardly be a wish of 
any kind, be it good or bad, which may not be gratified by charms. 
Among others, the following i6 one for inducing demons to throw 
stones into dwelling houses, so incessantly and so long, as to compel 
the inmates to desert the house. 

“Oh Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva! Adoration be to you! Tho 
she-demon Calu Cambance, who influenced the bile, tho she-demon 
Narasingha, who influenced the wind, and the she-demon Sen 

in some cases when it is expressly mentioned, a composition of several kinds 
of oil, called Pas Tel or the Five oils, is used. These five oils generally are 
Cocoanut oil, Gingelli oil, Cohomba oil, Me* oil, and Castor oil. 

• There is a certain Dana or Almsgiving ceremony called Kiri Ammawa - 
runnatj Dana or the Alms of the Mothers of Milk, generally observed threo 
months after the hirth of a child. Besides other people, who are invited to the 
house to partake of food or Dana on the occasion, seven women, sometimes 
seven unmarried girls, named for the time Kiri ammala or Mothers of Milk, 
aro made to sit apart from the others, and arc treated to a breakfast of boiled 
rice, plantains, and a sort of jelly called “ Milk,” made of rice flour, jaggery 
or country sugar, and the juice of the cocoanut. The dishes of the others, 
who aro treated on the some occasion, are different from these. 

K 
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Cumari, who influenced the phlegm, in the disease, which afflicted 
the four great demons, who were the offspring of the great king 
Carina; the demon Sanni Yakseyn, who influenced all the three, 
the Bile, the Wind, and the Phlegm; the demons, who produce 
disease by means of the Evil Eye and the Evil Mouth; and the 
demons and she-demons Takarec, Makaree, Kalaraksec, Yamndoo- 
tee, Ailakkandi, Mnilakkandi, Nanaroopee, Telokadewi, and Oddy 
Curambnra, these demons and she-demons, who afflict man with 
98 diseases, and 99 infirmities, and subject him to the risks of 203 
dangers, all you male and female demons, I bind you first by the 
power of the god Loka Natha; secondly, I bind you by the power 
of the glorious god Yisbuu; thirdly, I bind you by the power of 
the worldfnmous goddess Pattini; fourthly, I bind you by the power 
of the god Saman; fifthly, I bind you by the power of the god 
Dewol; sixthly, I bind you by the power of the god Canda Cumnra; 
seventhly, Ibindyouby thepowerof Andangini Dewatawa;eighthly, 
I bind you by the power of King Wissamonny himself; ninthly,Ibind 
you by the power of the Gralia gods (the Plnnet gods); tenthly, I 
bind you by the power of the eight Guardian gods, who are in 
charge of the eight points of the sky. I bind you all. I bind you 
all by the power of all these gods. I do this by the snmo power 
which the great Prades Rusia* used. Do, ns I do. Stay, where 
I tell you to stay. Go, where I tell you to go. Eat, burn, destroy, 
when I command you to eat, burn, and destroy. Let this be so.” 

The Jeewama of the above—“Put a Champica flower, a flower 
of the iron wood tree, and a stone on a Mai Bulat Tntuwa, placed 
on u grave, or at the point of junction of three roads, or near a tree, 
whoso bark has a great deal of sap in it. Then place around the 
Mai Bulat Tntuwa a little blood, a little milk, a few flowers, and 
some porri,f each kind in a separate leaf. Then put up lights all 
round; having done this take som^rcsin, and pronounce over it the 

* Prados Rusia was the first man, who followed the profession of a Cattail iyn. 

t Faddy, as rice in tire husk is allied here, being put into a vessel and heated 
over n fire, splits open into large white flukes, which are colled porri. 
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charm (not the above but the one used for consecrating resin), and 
hold up tho smoking fire-pot to the Mai Bulat Tatmva. Next, 
pronounce the above charm 108 times. Do this at three several 
Yamns. Lastly, take away the' stone, and bury it in the ground 
under the stile of the garden fence, or at the back of the house. 
Then throw a stone at the house; and from that day, that house 
will be pelted with stones. To put a stop to the pelting remove 
the buried stone, and throw it into a stream or somo other place of 
water, and the stone-pelting will cease from that day.” 

Charms may be divided into two great classes, viz., 1st—Those 
intended to inflict death, disease, or some other inconvenience 
upon men; 2nd—Those intended to counteract the first, and 
remove their evil consequences. Under the head of the first class 
come several departments of charms, chiefly Hoonitan, Angam, 
and Pilli charms; under the second, Bandana, Dehk.va and a 
few others. These will be treated of in the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hooniyan Charms. 

Codiwina or Hooniyan is the name given to evils of whatever 
kind inflicted by the agency of charms. Hence the charms which 
cause these have been denominated Hooniyan charms. There are 
said to be 84000 of these, of every degree of malignity, most of 
which more or less contribute to bring to an untimely death the 
man affected by their influence, though that event may be deferred 
for many years. Some Hooniyan charms have the effect of filling 
a house or garden with so many demons, that the owner finds it 
difficult to pass oven a single night in the house, bnt if ho take 
heart to do so, it is most probable that he and his family will fall 
sick, one after another, as if attacked by some contagious disease: 
others frighten him by hideous night dreams, or by sudden appari¬ 
tions, even in broad daylight, of large black dogs trying to bite him, 
or of ugly monkeys grinning at him,* but who vanish the next 
moment from his sight. 

Whatever may be the nature of the disease brought on a man by 
Hooniyan charms, that disease always resists every attempt to cure 
it by medicino, and invariably results in the death of the man, 
unless other remedies be applied in time, viz., those which charms 
alone afford. For although there are gods and god-worship (ca- 
puism), and Bnddhistical Pirit and Pirit Nool ,f that hold out to 
their votaries every protection against demons, and although these 
gods are beings immeasurably superior to the demons in power, 


* These superstitions about demons assuming the disguise of monkeys to 
frighten men seems to baTC been current in the time of Shakespeare. 

Caliban —“ His spirits hear me. 

“ Sometimes like npe< that mow and chatter at me— 
Tempest Act II. Scene EC. 

| Pirit is a certain Buddhist ceremony performed for the purpose of remov¬ 
ing all sorts of demon influence; and Pirit Wool is a thread consecrated by that 
ceremony, and used as an nmnlct for the samo purpose. 
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yet if a demon bring liis malign influence to bear upon a man 
through the agency of Hooniyan charms, no power on earth below 
or in the sky above can save him, unless he resort to the very art, 
which in the hands of his enemies has injured him so much. Ge¬ 
nerally, if a man often gets sick, especially from rheumatic 'attacks, 
and if he frequently feels thirst accompanied by an unusual degree 
of heat in the blood, especially about the region of tire chest, he 
will attribute it to Hooniyan charms and more so, if he recollects 
that he has an enemy in one of his neighbours: and even though 
he has no enemy, yet if his sickness seems to resist the skill of his 
physician, and if a burning sensation in his body is one effect of 
his sickness, and if he is often troubled by dreams in which black 
dogs, monkeys, and horrible looking men try to frighten him, he is 
sure that his sickness is a Hooniyan. If a man in climbing a tree, 
or in moving from the top of one tree to that of another on the 
ropes which connect them together (as is the case with cocoanut 
trees during the season of distilling Arrack), makes a false step and 
is thereby precipitated to the ground whereby he dies, the proba¬ 
bility is that the calamity will be attributed to a Hooniyan*: and 
this probability will not be the less strong, because the man may 
sometimes happen to escape with only a few bruises and fractures; 
but it will, on the contrary, bo much more strengthened by what 
the man himself relates, which generally amounts to this—that, 
while he was on the tree, he was thrown down by somebody whom 
however he did not see, or that he was frightened by some mons¬ 
trous-looking being, which appeared and disappeared with the rapi¬ 
dity of lightning, or that he suddenly and most unaccountably felt 
giddy and faint and so lost his footing and fell; all which to the 


* About twelve months ago, there was a lawsuit between one of our friends 
and another man, so they were not oij the very best of terms with each other. 
Before the case was decided, the other man happened to fall from a cocoanut 
tree and died instantly. It was therefore imputed to a Hooniyan charm prac¬ 
tised by our friend. And the two families arc now at deadly enmity with each 
other. 
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minds of his friends are so many proofs of a Hooniyon cause, 
although some unfriendly wag of a neighbour might insinuate that 
the man was tipsy with Toddy rather than affected by a Hooniynn 
cause at the time. Suppose a man and his wife constantly quarrel 
and do not like each other’s company, especially at the commence¬ 
ment of their matrimonial life, and neither of them can assign any 
adequate reason for it, then, although the man’s friends will say 
that the woman is wholly to be blamed, and the woman’s friends 
that the man is solely to be blamed, it is most probable however 
that both these sets of friends in their cooler moments will say that 
a Hooniyan must be the sole cause of this domestic misery. A 
young woman is betrothed to a young man, but sometime 
afterwards the match is broken off through the non-consent, 
say, of some of the girl’s relatives, and she is therefore given in 
marriage to another young man, and in due course of lime she 
gives birth to a child; if, during the pains of delivery, she 
suffers much, and is not easily delivered of her burthen, you will 
then hear but one word whispered in low accents from mouth to 
mouth among all the relatives and friends assembled there; and 
that word is Hooniyan. You may see some of these relatives 
standing in groups of 2 or 3 in the compound or behind the house, 
eugaged in an earnest, anxious, grave, and whispering conversation, 
others hurrying here and there either in search of a skilful Catta- 
diya, or in making preparations for performing some special demon 
ceremony, although similar ceremonies had been performed months 
before in anticipation of such a calamity, a suspicion of which 
necessarily arose from the circumstances attending tho marriage. 
Or you may see one Cattadiya, standing near the house; muttering 
his charms over a small tea-cup containing some cocoanut oil or 
over a thread; and another standing before the distressed woman, 
and with an “Arecanut Cutter ”* cutting three limes,f at the 

• An Arecanut Cutter is an instrument, which is found in every Singhalese 
house. As its name implies, it is used for cutting Arccsnnts preparatory to 
tbeir being chewed with betel leaves, chuniun, and tobacco. 

f The catting of limes on this, and on every other occasion when it is intend- 
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same time pronouncing some short charms in a voice a little more 
audible than usual. And after all, if the woman dies, it only con¬ 
firms the truth of what they had but surmised at first 

In most Ilooniyan charms, a small image made of wax or wood, 
or a figure drawn upon a leaf or something else, supposed to re¬ 
present the person intended to bo injured, is necessary. A few 
hairs of his head, some chippiugs of his finger nails, and a thread 
or two from a cloth worn by him, and sometimes a handful of sand 
from a place on which ho has left his footprint, arc also required, 
when the imago is submitted to the Jeowama, especially in Hooni- 
yans directed against parties intending to marry. Also Pas Lo or 
Jive metals, that is nails made of a composition of fivo different 
kinds of metals, generally gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead, are 
driven into the image at all those points, which represent the joints, 
the heart, the head, and other important parts of the body. The 
name of the intended victim is also marked on the image. After 
the Jcewamn, this imago is buried iu the ground in some suitable 
place, such as under the stile of the garden fence, or in some other 
spot, where the intended victim is likely to “pass over”* it. 
This “passing over” is ossential to the success of a large majority 
of Ilooniyan charms. After this, the image is either left in the 
same place, or is taken out and secreted in some other place accord¬ 
ing to the directions in the charm itself. In the case of some Hooni- 
yans, which however form but a small minority, this “ passing over ” 
is not needed at all, as, for instance, in those intended to produce 
impotency in a man. 

To ensure greater certainty of success to a Ilooniyan charm, 
other precautions ore also sometimes taken, such as ascertaining 
from the horoscope of the party the particular season or day or 

ed as a part of n demon ceremony, is done in a particular manner; the lime is 
placed between the two blades of the Arccanut Cutter, where it is held firmly 
by slightly pressing with the fingers tko two ends or handle of the “ Cutter,” 
while the charm is being pronounced over it. Then, as tho last word or 
syllable of the charm is being pronounced, and before its sound can have timo 
to die away, the fruit is at once cat in two by a single effort. 

* Panna-wana-ica is the Singhalese term for this. 
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hour, in which some planet or planets appear to threaten him with 
some calamity, and regulating the time of performing the Hooniyan 
accordingly. 

Hooniyan charms are considered to be so powerful, that, even if 
a person other than the one for whom the charm was intended 
happen to be the first to “ pass over” the buried image, he too is 
injured in somo degree; the diseases produced in such a case being 
generally sores, boils, and itches on the feet, especially on the soles. 
A man, who sees a boil on the sole of his foot, and knows that he 
has not been treading on anyjungle thorns, immediately suspects 
that he must have been “passing over” a buried Hooniyan charm, 
intended either for himself, or for somebody else; and so the Cat- 
tadiya and his Hooniyan kapeema ceremony are soon put in re¬ 
quisition, together with the assistance of the physician, the Capua, 
the Astrologer, the Balicaraya, the Buddhist priest and the Sooth¬ 
sayer; who, each in Lis own way, contribute to the desired result; 
for the creed of a Singhalese is, not to wait for a cure from one 
source alone, but to avail himself of all within his reach, although 
the art of Sorcery is positive in its dogma, that an evil caused by 
that art can be remedied by it alone, and by none other. 

The following are the names of a few Hooniyan charms, consi¬ 
dered to be unfailing in their effects, together with a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the nature of these effects. 

1. Marulu Pennuma .—Causes madness—burning heat every 

where in the body—frequent deprivation of the 
senses—running into words and streams—shouting, 
weeping, using violent and abusive language—pa¬ 
roxysms of rage—fainting fits—eventual death. 

2. Dala Reeri Watey .—Causes the demon to be always in the 

company of the man, which is a source of perpetual 
disease of every kind which at last results in death. 

3. Reeri Cuppey .—Sickness till death—the demon’s influence 

never leaves the man till after death. 

4. Mafia Sohon Gini Maruluwa. —Lays desolate whole vil¬ 

lages, depopulating them by sickness or death. 
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5. Mayga Patala Oddi Dchcney. —The man vomits blood— 

falls down senseless—in ft short time dies. 

6. Bamba Dristia.— The demon Recri Yakseya shews himself 

to the man in the disguise of Brahmn, . overal times 
in a day, which leads to sickness and death. 

7. Calu Cutnara Murtuwa. —Swoons and fits of insanity'— 

discharge of blood in the case of females—dancing 
and uttering koo cries—sudden death. 

8. Sanni Calu Cumara Murluwa. —Madness. 

9. Rceri Yak Murtuxoa. —Burin? the wedding procession the 

bride will become m»-< and the demon Recri Yak- 
soyn will at the mice tune strike the bridi groom’s 
head with his knuckles. 

10. Wada Yak Murtuwa. —The wife gets mad—demons lake 

possession of the house—sickness and death. 

11. Madcna Cumara Murtuwa. —Madness. 

12. Sanni Daepaney. —Continual disturbance, noise, and appa¬ 

ritions of demons within the precincts of the fanvly 
residence—the house boi-omes uninhabitable, shrieks, 
screams, and horrible cries are heard frequently at 
night. 

13. Sohon Gini Bandenay. —Insanity and delirious fever— 

rheumatic attacks—pains in all the joints—para- 
. lysis—death at tho cud of three mouths, if not cured 

sooner. ( This is intended Jor married couples.) 

14. Modena Sohon Bandenay. —Quarrelling—hating each 

other—insanity—sores and boils at the joints—pa¬ 
ralytic attacks of rheumatism—divers diseases. ( In¬ 
tended against married couples.) 

15. Cadewara Iripenneeina. —Madness—running into woods, 

graveyards, and streams—shouting—dancing—ex¬ 
treme heat in the blood—speedy death. 

16. Golu Keelay. —Dumbness. 

17. Madcna Sangilla Tatuwa. —Cough and consumption— 

itching pain over the skin—insanity. 
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18. Wandi Bandu Jeewama. —A man cannot remain in his 

house—he must run away from it. 

19. Ratnimiti Well Penneema. —Death in seven days. 

20. Wijja Paluwa. —A man forgets all that ho knew of any 

science or art. 

21. Kamuruwa. —If you pronounce the cliarm over some water, 

and sprinkle it on a person’s hand, the latter will 

full down on the ground. 

22. Reeri Kamuruwa. —The same effects as the above, with 

this addition, tliat the man who falls will bleed 

through the nose. 

23. Oddi Reeri Dtvhenay. —Fever—paralysis—rheumatic 

pains—sores and toils—death in three years. 

24. Cal-hi Carputca. —Immediate death. 

25. Jala Rama B mule nay. —Rheumatic attacks—death within 

three months. 

Tko following is the Ilooniynn charm called Cndewara Iripen- 
neema (Mo. 15 in the above list.) 

“Adored be thou, Oh Buddha! The slie-demons Cadawara 
Reeri Yaksenee, Billey Reeri Yaksenee, Cnlu Candi Yakscnoe, 
Marana Keela Yaksenee, Samaynn Outlawara Reeri Yaksenee, and 
Calu Roopa Yaksenee, who all sprang into being from the blood, 
which spouted up into the air from the heart of queen Seetnpatee 
of the city Seetnpatee Nuvcra, once upon a time rushed into Ban- 
gala (Bengal) and thence, to Nuvcra Ellin, where they rested on the 
rock Gala Tala (Pedro Tulla Galla.) Each wore around her neck 
a garland of flowers, a chain of gold, and a chain of silver. They 
then sent forth a deadly hall of lire and smoko to Ramapura, and 
another to prince Rama, by which both thnt prince and the prince 
Sumann Disti Cumara were affected with demon-influence. Next 
they looked down upon the rest of the world of human beings, and 
took possession of 1000 children, 1000 women, and 1000 men, 
making these creatures tremble, and cry, and shout, and rave, and 
die. These slie-demons I bind by the power of the king Wissa- 
monny. Let the shc-demons Muni Cadawara Reeri Yaksanee, 
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Yainacali Yaksenee, Raticami Yaksenee, and Sanni Cami Yaksenee, 
come hither. Come instantly. Como, thundering from the sky. 
Make the sky and the earth roar and reel, as ye come. The she- 
deinons Cad a warn Reeri. Ynkscnco and Muni Billey Yaksenee with 
others once went to the city Capita, and began to devour the 
citizens; whereupon the king Wissamonny and tbo king of the 
gods, binding them with chains of tire and human bones, checked 
their ferocity and frightened them exceedingly. Therefore by the 
power of these gods, I command you, oh slic-demons, to look here. 
I command you to come directly to me without looking anywhere 
else. I bow down to thee, Oh Buddha! Tho slic-demons Lay 
Cadawnra Yaksenee, Reeri Cadawara Yaksenee, and Aawey Cada- 
wnra Yuksenee once went to the mountain Nawnsiugiri Parv, atte, 
where they devoured the heads of nine hundred princes, and killed 
the great prince Cewulin Cumara, whose blood they drank. When 
the son of king Wijoyo was playing in bis royal father’s flower 
garden, Aawcysa Cadawara Reeri Yaksenee struck him with her 
necklace of flowers, which hurled him many thousand fathoms high 
into the air. She once went to the rock Malm Lay Parwatte, but 
the great demon chief Malta told her to descend to the earth inha¬ 
bited by men, and to feed ou such as slio liked. Oli Aawcysa 
Cadawara Reeri Yakscuec, I call upon thee to listen to wliat thy 
priest tells thee. Demon, thy own priest calls upon thee. I beg 
thee to attend to wliat I tell thee, and not to any thing else, which 
any other priest may tell thee. Oh Aawcysa Cadawara Reeri 
Yaksenee, oh great she-demon, I call upon thee this day to be 
bound by my charm. I call upon thee to accept an offering, which 
I make to thee and tliy sisters. I call upon thee by the power of 
all tho gods. Therefore, come here. Look here and como soon. 
I call upon thee, and command thee by the power of Vishnu, to 
cast thy iuflucnce upon this human being, and to take him wholly 
to thyself. I beg thee to protect me. I call upon thee to tell thee, 
that from this day, and this hour, and this minute this human 
sacrifice, which I dedicate to thee, is wholly thine. Tho Cattadi- 
yas are thy obedient slaves. Therefore protect me, but take this 
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human being as an offering acceptable to thee. Take him. Take 
him this iustaut as an offering made by thy servant. Oh she-demon, 
oh my sister, eat him. Eat his flesh and drink his blood. Eat his 
hones, and muscles, and nerves. Drink his heart's blood and suck 
his marrow. Eat his liver and longs and entrails. Look at him 
from head to toe, and cover him this instant with thy influence. 
I command thee this day, oh Aaweysa Cndawanf Reeri Yaksanee, 
who wnst born from three drops of blood, to suck the blood out of 
this human being. I give him over to thee. Tako him. I ask 
thee and all other she-dcmona to afllict him with heat, fever, and 
pain in all tho 800 joints nnd 900 nerves of his body, and in the 
300.000,<!C0 pores of his skin. Remain thou with him, till I come 
lmrk to thoc. I Uil these, listen not to any other Cattndiya. By 
Wissamonny’s power I bind thee to do this. I bind thee. I have 
bound thee. Let this be so.’’ 

The Jccwanin of the above—“ Moke three Pidayni Tatu (altars) 
nnd divide each 'film into four compartments. Place in each 
of these compartments boiled riee of a yellow colour, some of a 
white colour, and some of a black colour; also place on any of the 
Tatu some milk in two separate leaves, some blood in two separate 
leaves, Grc kinds of fried meat, an arrow, and a cock. Surround 
all these with three turns of a Kon ya Noel thread. Then placing 
one of the Tatu to the east of you, and the other two at your feet, 
proncance the charm 133 times over a Knn-ya Nool thread anil a 
cluster of Rut Mai flowers, which you hold lu your hand.* You 
will then see three apparitions, bat, without getting frightened by 
them, bind them hy your cl.t.:.a. Then take away the thread and 
the flowers, and get them passed over: after which, keep them 
carefully secured in a ’ ->x. This Jeewama roust be performed on 
a grave during three lumas of a Sunday. Tho man will got mad 
in three days.” 

• The dunma/a incense, althongh not mentioned above, mast also be used 
on this and on all similar occasions. It is omitted here, only because it is too 
well known as a sine qua non of every demon ceremony to require express 
mention. 
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The Jecwnma of Sohoti Gini Bandenay (No. 13 in the above 
list)—“Near a tree, the bark of which has much sap in it, draw on 
the ground two figures representing the man and his wife, with a 
piece of charcoal obtained from a place where a human corpse had 
be< ii burned. Write the names of the parties on the breasts of 
those ti-r.'.ivs with the same piece of charcoal. Write also on each 
of die figures the letters a. c. u. Then pronounce the charm over 
a steel nail, and drive tho pail into those parts of the figures which 
represent the private parts. Pronounce the charm again over 16 
nuns made of Pas lo, mul drive them into those parts of the figures 
which represeut the joints. Remove then the earth on which the 
figures were drawn, and bury it in a grave a few inches below the 
surface, and make a fire over it with Pas Pengiri (the wood of 
five kinds of trees the fruit of which is sour to the taste:) Keep 
up this fire for sometime. For offerings, put on an altar some 
blood, some Rat Mai tlowcrs, a roasted egg, and some boiled rice, 
each iu a separate leaf. All this must he done on a Sunday. The 
husband aud wife will fall sick, become insane, have paralysis in 
their legs, quarrel and fight with each other, and die at the end of 
three months, if remedies arc not applied in time. The remedy is 
this—dig a hole in the ground where a human corpse has been 
burnt. Throw in it nine kinds of flowers and somo boiled rice, 
each folded in 9 separate leaves. Put on an altar close by 9 leaves 
coutaiuiug the juico of Rat Mai flowers, and 9 containing boiled 
rice, and 8 limes. Repeat then these charms (not given here), and 
faking the limes to the sick people, cut them, pronouncing over 
them the seven charms JIanama Wettu Alagu. The sick people 
will recover.” 

The Jeewaraa of Madcna Sohon Bandenay (No. 14)—“Draw 
the figure of a man on a tiger's skin, and the figure of a woman on 
a deer skin. Write tho names of the man and bis wife on tho 
breasts of the respective figures. Then put upon the figures a 
Dim Cadurv leaf,* a piece of charcoal obtained from a funeral 

* Did Caduru is a tree which grows to o considerable height. Its leaves 
are about a foot long, and two and a half or three inches broad, Ten - thick, 
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pile, and seven grains of unboiled rice. Fold these in the skins, 
and tio the two skins together with seven turns of a Kan-yn Nool 
thread. Before you use the thread for this purpose, repeat over it 
this charm 49 times, taking care to make a knot every seventh 
time. Then take 9 thorns from Pas Pengiri trees, and pronouncing 
the charm 9 times over them drive them into the skins. Make 
also an altar, and place upon it Rat Mai flowers, milk, porri, and 
sandal wood, each in a separate leaf, place these at the four corners 
of the altar, and the skins in the middle. Then perfume them with 
the smoke of resin, and pronounce the charm 7 times. All this 
must be done on a Sunday during the morning Tama. After this 
take away tho skins and striko with them tho stone, which is op¬ 
posite to the door of the house. The man aud his wife will become 
insane, and quarrel with each other, nnd die in a short time.” 

Every Hooniyan, that produces sickness, ends in death, unless 
it is prevented in time by charms; aud no other remedy but charms 
can effect a cure, whatever the nature of the disease may be. The 
longer tho Hooniyan influence remains on a man, the less chance 
there is of its removal, probably because the demon acquires a sort 
of prescriptive right over his victim, until ho bring tho man to 
death in his own time, that is withiu the time assigned in the 
charm. Hence, in the mind of a Singhalese, suspicion is always 
awake and ready to discover a Hooniyan cause in the various mis¬ 
fortunes, which lie may meet with in the ordinary course of nature, 
in the form of disease and accidents. And hence also it is, that he 
so often has recourse to charms and demon ceremonies, even when 
he is in the enjoyment of perfectly good health, merely because he 
wants to ease his mind, which otherwise would be made very un¬ 
happy by a doubt, whether a Hooniyan influence may not then be 
upon him, although as yet there does not appear even to himself any 
thing, which ho can consider to be a sign of it. 

and of a dark green colour. When bent, the leaf breaks and exudes a thick 
white sap considered to be poisonous. The fruit when ripe is of a beautiful 
red colour, and is very tempting to the sight, from which circumstance proba¬ 
bly it is, that it has sometimes been called Eve’s Apple, 
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There is another class of charms, which, though intended to in. 
jure others like Hooniyan, have yet been called by a different name, 
and are supposed to have been originated by a different lrslii. 
While Hooniyans are supposed to affect a man at different intervals, 
varying from a day to 30 or 40 years from the time of the Jeewa- 
roa, and to cause death generally by slow degrees, preceded by a 
variety of diseases, of which insanity, paralysis in the limbs, and 
extreme heat in the region of the chest are the most common; these 
are supposed to be more speedy in their effects, death taking place 
invariably within seven hours, without any previous indication of 
disease other than a throwing up of blood through the nose and 
mouth. These charms are called Angams, of which there are on' 
32. The following are their names:— 

1 Udatringey Angarn 

2 Ilasta Angntn 

3 Suruttu Angara 

4 Talpat Angara 

5 Neccha Cula Angarn 

6 Rodi Angarn 

7 Caturu Angarn 

8 Leynsu Angam 24 Cula Angarn 

9 Tadicara Angara 25 Suuoka Angam 

10 Clioragata Angam 26 Taruka Angam 

11 Reeri Angam 27 Ynkse Angam 

12 Hanuma Angam 28 Wata Angam 

13 Heywa Yuksc Angam 29 Curumbera Angam 

14 Ilcna Rawaua Angam 30 Raja Angam 

15 Malm Sohon Angam 31 Dcwa Angam 

16 MuduKiru Angam 32 Neela Angam 

These Angams are made use of in the following manner. After 
the jeewamn, the substance subjected to that ceremony, whether 
it be a flower, a thread, an image, a stick, a handkerchief, a finger 
ring, or a young cocoanut leaflet, is sometimes (1) buried in the 
ground at some place, which the intended victim may happen to 


17 Narapura Induwa 

18 Narapura Inchia 

19 Naraporottuwa 

20 Widurucodi Angam 

21 Widuru Mavaney 

22 Gcri Angam 

23 Ilasti Angam 
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“ pass over " as ia Hooniyan ; or (2) tlie operator may keep it in 
his hand and blow upon it, so as to make the breath fall upon 
him, or (3) he may touch his person with it still holding it ia 
his hand, or (4) he may throw it into his face, or (5) he may 
fan him with it, or (6) he may make him touch it, or (7) ho may 
leave it at some particular place, where he cannot but take it when 
he sees it, or (8) he may stretch out his hand towards him, or (9) ho 
may keep it in his hand, and only look at his face ; which of these is 
to be done, depends upon the nature of the particular Angara. Iu 
almost all these cases, the victim is supposed to fall down suddenly 
in a state of insensibility and to bleed, profusely from the nose and 
mouth, and, if remedies are not applied within seven hours, death is 
said to he the result. 

Udatringey Angam (No. 1 in the List,) is to be used against a 
man who happens to bo standing on any thing higher than the 
ground, as for instance on a tree, tor it is supposed that none of 
the other Angams can produce any effect on him, so long as he 
does not touch the ground with his feet. It is also thought that 
those sailing on water can be affected only by this, but ou this point 
the scientific in these matters do not seem to be agreed. 

In the next, No. 2, the charm is pronounced over the right hand* 
which then, being extended towards any one, is supposed to mako 
him fall, bleeding from his nose and mouth, and death ensues at 
the end of seven hours. 

In No. 3, a quantity of Hal Mai flowers, over which the charm 
has been duly pronounced at the Jecwnma, are rolled up with 
tobacco into a cigar, which is smoked, so as to let the smoke ho 
blown by the wind towards another. The same consequences follow 
as iu the 1st. 

In No. 4, an Ola being charmed is rolled up in the form of a 
Talpotla or native Ola letter, • and is sent to the parly marked 

* Talpotla is tho leaf of tlio Palmyra, as Talapotta is of the Talipot. The 
leaf of the Palmyra was, a few years back, tho “ Noto ” and “ Lett r ” paper of 
the Natives; and it is still so gene-ally throughout the Island, The leaf of the 
Talipot is seldom used for this purpose, bat is reserved for making books. 
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for destruction, who, on breaking open or rather unloosing the bands 
of what appears to him to be a letter, falls down senseless. 

If a man however be fortified by charms against Angams and 
otheragents of demoniac power, he can be affected only by the Angam 
called Neecha Cula Angam, (No. 5), which can break through all 
snch defences, and affect the man as easily as if he had never been 
protected by any charms whatever. 

If you tell a Cattadiya that his science of charms is nothing but 
an absurd ridiculous fiction, calculated to delude only the most 
ignorant and credulous; that it can do nothing to those who do not 
believe in it, and if you ask him why it can not injure an English¬ 
man, although the latter courts and challenges a trial, ho will tell 
you, if you are a Singhalese, (but if you are an Englishman, ho 
will give you a very different reason), that, though a demon revels 
in blood and human carcasses, yet he possesses certain ideas of 

• 

cleanliness and decency, and that therefore ho is unwilling to affect 
with his influence an Englishman, who does not cleanse his person 
with water after the discharge c f the bodily functions; ho will tell 
you indeed that there is one low filthy demon, who, being indiffer¬ 
ent to dirt, docs influence even an Englishman, when Jorccd to it 
by the charm called Rodi Angam, (No. 6); but that in the Jee- 
wama of this Angam, a green leaf of the Alu Reset* plantain tree, 
used by a Rodia (a man of the lowest caste in the Island) to put 
his meals on, is necessary; and that it is extremely difficult to get 
this, ns no Rodia will leave it behind him after he has taken his 
meals on it, and will not part with it to any but one of his own 
caste. 

If sticks or clubs, submitted to the Jeewama of Tadicara Angam 
(No. 9), are left on roads and other places frequented by people, any 
persou passing by and seeing them will bo irresistibly compelled to 
take them up, and use them in assaulting every one he may happen 
to see, and at last turn them against himself. 


* Alu Kcsel literally means Ash Plantain ; it is 60 called from its fruit being 
covered with something similar to ashes. 
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The followiug is the charm Neela Angam (No. 32):— 

“ Oh Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, may you be adored 1 Oh de¬ 
mon of blood, receive this human sacrifice, which I make to thee. 
Accept it instantly. Look at it with thy thousand eyes. Oh 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, may you be adored! Stop ye, Pilliran 
and Neeliran. Wissamonny’s power is great. There is not a de¬ 
mon, who does not feel his power. Stop thou, Caluga Pullay! 
Vishnu is great. His authority prevails over all demons. Stop 
thou, Elendri Dewi! Stop ye all! I make this sacrifice to yon. 
I dedicate this human being to you. Blood of a delicious taste, 
heart, lungs, liver, and marrow, all delicious, are yours. I deliver 
him to you. Take charge of him. He is yours. Thou, Reeri 
Yaksance, look at him instantly, and take him as an offering ac¬ 
ceptable to thee. Take him immediately. Throw him down. 
Oh Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, adoration be to you! The powers 
which originated from queen Ynsodara, and the powers belonging 
to Vishnu, as they now prevail «t the temple of the Cannibal de¬ 
mons, and who once destroyed the prince Wisamatoma—by these 
powers I deliver this being to thy charge, Oh Siddhi Maha Sohon 
dewatawa, and to thy charge, thou son of Gajacumbacari. By 
those powers I command, that he, who crosses this stile before my 
return hither, lie taken charge of by Biiley Gopolu Yaksanee. Let 
the dewatawa [Maha Sohona] take charge of him, as his. Let 
Billcy dewatawa of the South take charge of him, as his. Let Dalla 
Scyna, chief of demons, take charge of him, as his. Take him. 
Thou Siddhi Malta Sohon dewatawa, look at hint and take him. 
Throw him down. Throw him. Do it. Let this be so.” 

The Jeewatna of the above—“Make a Mai Bulat Tatuwa on a 
grave, or at a place where three paths meet, and put on it some 
sandal wood dissolved in water, a few Uat Mai, Idda Mai, and 
Jessamine flowers, each kind in a separate leaf. Make t» Pidayni 
Tatuwa* and put upon it a human bone, some porri, a little blood, 

* The difference between a Mai Bulat Tatuwa and a Pidyani Tatuwa is, that 
on the former rice and other eatables are not offered, white on the latter they 
are, with or without flowers and perfumes. 
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and the fung of a Cobra de Capello, each in separate leaves, toge¬ 
ther with a young king cocoanut cut open at one end without 
spilling its water. Then surround the whole with a Kan-ya Nool 
thread, so as to include within the ring the Mai Bulat Jatuwa, 
Tidayni Tatuwa, and yourself. Lie down on your back with your 
head towards the north. Place one of the Tatus on your right and 
the other on your left, and the fire pot and resin near your right 
foot. Repeat then the charm 108 times, each time smoking the 
two Tatus with the resin. Do this during the midnight Yama of 
a Sunday. After this, put the sandal wood powder carefully iuto 
a little box, and pronouncing over it the charm three times, shut 
the lid with your right hand, while you support the box on the 
back of your left hand. Then take this away, and rttb some of the 
sandal powder on any of the cross sticks of the fence stile with the 
middle finger of your right hand; every one, who attempts to get 
over that stile during the first seven hours, commencing from tho 
time you first rubbed the sandal on it, will fall down senseless and 
bleeding, and, if not cured immediately, will die in seven hours.” 

Augams and Wedding processions arc so intimately connected 
with each other in the mind of a Singhalese, that, if a bridegroom or 
his bride happen to feel a little unwell while on their way to bo 
married, it will most probably be attributed to an Angam. During 
these processions, that is, when the bridegroom goes to the house 
of the bride, or when he returns to his own accompanied by her 
and all their relatives, it sometimes happens, that either he or she, 
and sometimes both, get hysterical and fall into swoons which last 
about a quarter of an hour. This is most probably owing to their 
having, for tho best part of the day, been obliged to remain over¬ 
loaded with au amount of clothing,* to which they (especially the 

• The ordinary dress of a man of the middle classes consists only of a Sarou 
or four yards of white cloth, wrapped round his person so as to cover it from 
the waist to a little below the knee. When a man has occasion to go beyond 
the precincts of his village, this dress is a little improved upon ; ho pats on a 
jacket and sometimes a shirt and wears sandals on his feet, he adorns his head 
too with a large comb, which is worn in different fashions by different castes. 
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man) had never been accustomed; combined with the heat, noise, 
excitement, and their own consciousness of being for the time the 
“ observed of all observers.” Hysterics or any sudden sickness on 
such occasions is always attributed to an Angam caused by some 
unfriendly person among the company. Tbo Cattadiya, who often 
forms one of the company to be ready on such an emergency to 
render his services, does his part on such an occasion, and of course 
the patient generally recovers under his management, as much to 
the glory and honour of the profession as to his own personal bene¬ 
fit. I recollect several instances of this kind, which have occurred 
in my own presence, among others, the following:— 

About 19 years ago, when I was a lad of 15,1 was on my way 
, to school with three or four school fellows, when we heard the 
usual accompaniment of a Wedding Procession, viz., the sound of 
drums and of brass cymbals, mingled with the loud voices of three 
or four singing men all chanting together in a sort of chorus. Wo 
all stopped to see tho procession, which was slowly moving on 
towards us at some distance in our rear; and as their way lay in 
the same direction and on the same road as ours, we gladly kept 
them company, keeping as near as possible to the tom-tom players 
and tho dancing boys, who interested us much more than anybody 
else in the procession, the bride and bridegroom included. Imme¬ 
diately behind us were some 10 or 15 people, and next to them 
came the bridegroom. He was dressed, as is usual on such an 
occasion, in the style of a Modliar, and was attended on his right 
and left by his two “friends,” men nearly of the same stature and 
dressed in the same style as* himself. Then came some more 
people, and behind them the bride and another woman in a bullock 
hackery . Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed from the time we 
joined them, when we heard the cry apoyi (alas), the usual expres¬ 
sion of distress. I turned round, and saw the bridegroom with 
closed eyes and drops of perspiration pouring down his face in the 

* Instead of men of the same height as the bridegroom sometimes two little 
boys aw substituted, which custom however prevails only in and near the 
larger towns. 
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arms of three or four people, who were supporting him from falling 
down, and apparently senseless. His great velvet coat was now 
removed, and the shirt collar opened to give him the benefit of air. 
In another moment a man wo3 seen pronouncing in an inaudible 
voice (the motion of the lips alone could be seen) his charms, first 
over a lock of liair of the sick man, which ho formed into a kuot 
aficr his mutterings were concluded, and then over a cup of water. 
In 5 or 6 minutes more, some of the charmed water was sprinkled 
over the man’s face, and some poured down liis throat. lie almost 
immediately recovered, mid the procession again moved on. When 
the incantations were over, I heard the Cattadiya say, with an air 
of confidence and triumph. “Now, don’t fear, ho will be all right 
soon,” and sure enough he was, which even then, young as I was, 
I thought was more owing to the refreshing coolness of the water 
he drank, than to any supernatural virtues imparted to it by the 
incantations. Several members of the procession, especially the 
nearest relatives of the bridegroom, gave vent to their feelings of 
resentment in dark, mysterious hints, expressed in obscure and 
sententious language, such as “ Very well” with a peculiar shako 
of the head, “ Well, let us seo,” “ You can see,” “ Wo arc also still 
living,” and other similar expressions, quite intelligible to n Sin¬ 
ghalese, and which boded no good to the culprit, who had brought 
this Angnm on the bridegroom. 

Wc can adduce instances like this in great numbers; but the 
above will suffice to give an idea of a Wedding procession afflicted 
by what is supposed to be an Angara chnrm. 

In 99 cases out of a hundred, it is the bride, and not the bride¬ 
groom, who displays these symptoms of what is supposed to bo 
Angam influence. 

Whether a Cattadiya forms one of the procession or not, certain 
precautions aro always taken against the bridegroom or the brido 
falling under the influence of an Augam. These precautions con¬ 
sist in pronouncing charms over one end of the handkerchief which 
they carry in their bauds, and then tying up that end into a knot. 
Sometimes other amulets called Yantra are worn about their persons. 
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There arc three otlier kinds of charms, called reflectively Ka- 
i.ak, Culambu, and Serra, intended for the same purpose, and 
used nearly in the same manner as Aligning, but slightly ditferiug 
from them in certain respects. This difference is said to consist 
in this, viz., that, while Angams can only affect men, Kalang, Cu- 
lambu, and Serra are powerful enough to affect demons too, al¬ 
though in their case death does not result, as in the case of men. 
These arc said to be used sometimes in cases of demoniac possession, 
when it is found difficult to exorcise the demon by ordinary charms. 
The exact number of these has not been ascertained. We give 
below the names of some of them. 


Calang. 


1. 

Vishnu Calang 

1 4 ‘ 

Pnttini Calang 

2. 

Canda Cumnra Calang 

1 5 . 

Dewol Calang 

3. 

Dcdimnnda Calang 

6. 

Narnpura Calang. 


Culambu. 


1 . 

Vishnu Culambu 

4. 

Pattini Culambu 

2. 

Cauda Camara Culambu 

o. 

Dewol Culambu 

3. 

Dedi Muuda Culambu 

i 



Serra. 


1. 

Vishnu Serra 

4. 

Puttini Serra 

2. 

Canda Cumara Serra 

5. 

Dewol Serra 

3. 

Dedi Muuda Sena 

6. 

Wayissrawana Serrn, 


The Jecwania of these three classes of charms is supposed to be 
attended with greater danger to those engaged in it, than of any 
other class of charms yet mentioned, and it is pretended that on 
that account they arc seldom or never resorted to. 


Pilli Charms. 

It o now come to that, which is considered to be the highest and 
most important class of charms, which is said to exhibit the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of the urt of Sorceiy in the most unequivocal 
manner. t\ c mean Pilti. In the case of the other classes of 
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clmrms already noticed, although the effects produced by them arc 
brought about by demons, yet these demons themselves, never 
appear visibly to men even in disguise, except at tire Jeewama 
ceremony of some of them. But the Pilli charms are considered 
to be so singularly powerful, that the demons assume some visible 
shape, while executing the duty assigned them by the charjn. Be¬ 
sides, the effects of a Pilli charm are said to be instantaneous, 
almost simultaneous with the conclusion of tire Jeewama. In the 
case of Ilooniyan (a very few excepted), several months may 
elapse before the charm begins to take effect, and even then it takes 
a considerable time to bring the man to his grave. In Angams 
there is an interval of seven hours between the moment of death 
and the time, when the charm first takes effect. But in Pilli, death 
is the only effect, and that almost simultaneous with the Jeewama. 
Again, both in Hooniyans and Angams, even after they have taken 
effect, there is §till a chance of a cure at any time before the man 
breathes his last; but the moment a Pilli charm takes effect, there is 
an end of every hope of escape, even though the actual moment of 
death may be an hour or two later. If a man however be a sorcerer 
himself, and, lejore the charm has taken effect on him, is able to 
ascertain that a Pilli is directed against him, he can, if he is ac¬ 
quainted with the necessary counter charms, ward off the danger, 
provided ho immediately does what is necessary. There are eighteen 
different Pillis, of which Cumara Pilli is the mo9t popular. We give 
below the names of these 18. They are as follows:— 


1. Keeri Pilli 

2. Naga Pilli 

3. Cumara Pilli 

4. Coli Pilli 

5. Kan-ya Pilli 

6. Kona Mediri Pilli 

7. Garunda Pilli 

8. Curumini Pilli 

9. Mala Pilli 


10. Maha Sohon Pilli 

11. Oddi Pilli 

12. Debara Pilli 

13. Batnbara Pilli 

14. Widiga Pilli 

15. Singha Pilli 

16. Gaja Pilli 

17. Gini Pilli 

18. Neecha Cnla Pilli. 
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In each of these a particular demon is supposed to go to the in¬ 
tended victim, disguised in some particular form. In the first lie 
is said to disguise himself as a fair looking youDg man; in the 
second, as a Cobra de Capello; in the third, as a boy; in the fourth, 
as a hen; in the fifth, as a little girl; in the sixth, as a firefly; in 
the sevonth, as a peacock; in the eighth, as a beetle; in the ninth, 
as an old man; in the tenth, as a wild hog; in the eleventh, as au 
old woman; in the twelfth, as a hornet; in the thirteenth, as a bee; 
.in the fourteenth, as a Malabar man; in the fifteenth, as a lion; 
in the sixteenth, as an elephant; in the seventeenth, as a ball of fire; 
and in the eighteenth, as a dog. 

Soon after the approach of the demon, the man is said suddenly 
to drop down dead, or to vomit blood first and die immediately 
afterwards. In some Pillis the demon uses violence, and either 
stabs the man, or strangles him to death. In the preparation of 
Cumara Pilli, tho corpse of a male infant, the firstborn of his mother, 
is essential. This is first submitted to a sort of embalming process, 
and then having been dried by tho heat of a fire made with sandal 
and Pns Pengiri wood, is locked np in a box made of Cohomla or 
Banyan wood, and placed in some spot unfrequented by women, so 
as to be safe from tbe pollution of Kill or Uncleauness.* ,At tho 
Jeewama, two knives are placed in its right aud left hands, and 
the charm is then pronounced over it, during the three Yumns of 
a Sunday, on a grave not more than throe days old. Of course, 
offerings are made to the demons, as usnal. It is supposed that 

• The UncUanntts, or as it is called in Singhalese KUi, is a sort of imaginary 
pollution noxiously avoided in every thing relating to Demon Worship. 
Tho principal occasions or causes of uncleanness are the death of a human 
being, the menstrual discharge in women, the fles-h of certain animals such os 
pigs, peacocks, monkeys, and tho fishes Magar a and /nyura, and tho birth of a 
child. In tho ease of death, the unclcanncss is supposed to last for three 
months together ; and it extends its mysterious influence not only in and near 
the dead body or the honso where the man died, but to a distance of “ seven 
gardens" [about a I or I of a mile] from that house. The uncleanuess arising 
from death is the most malignant, and is supposed to come upon a person, even 
when he passes by the house of a deceased person. The principal consequence 
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demons then come in great numbers to the scene, endeavouring in 
every possible manner to frighten away the men, who however 
take care before the commencement of the ceremony to fortify 
themselves by charms and other amulets against these attacks. 
When the charm is perfected, the mummy becomes animated, and 
stands up. Then, certain other charms being pronounced over it, 
the name of the intended victim written on an ola is tied round its 
neck or its wrist; it then dies through the air like lightning to the 
man, who is to bo destroyed. If the latter happen to be himself a 
man well learned iu charms of this description, and if he recognize 
the disguised demon instantly, he will be able by means of certain 
other charms to send back the demon, who, when so sent, will and 
must kill the person, who first roused him at tho Jeewama, no 
charm nor amulet of any kind being of any avail against him on 
this occasion. But if the former fail to pronounce his charm, either 
from not knowing one, or through fright, or from not suspecting a 
Pilli demon in the animal before him, it will be all over with him 
in a short time, no charms or any other demon ceremonies what- 
ever helping him in the least, after the Pilli has once taken effect, 
that effect being generally immediate death. 

If you ask a Cattadiya or any other Singhalese, who is at all 
conversant with these matters, whether these Pilli charms are ac¬ 
tually put in practice now, and whether they are really followed 
by the wonderful results ascribed to them, ho will first consider 
you, if a Singhalese, to be a fellow spoiled by contamination with 

Englishmen or by your English education, and then tell you that 

-» .. . 

of exposing oneself to the influence of this Uuclcauuess, is sickness, and in the 
case of a man, who is already suffering from some sickness, the consequence 
will bo to aggravate the disease. A man bitten by a mad dog, if exposed 
accidentally to this influence within three mouths, is supposed to get hydropho¬ 
bia, and die most miserably. Hence this Unclcanness is greatly dreaded by the 
people, and none hut the very nearest relatives will enter the garden of a house 
in which a person lias died, the more distant relatives remaining outside the 
garden fence. 
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at present the science is on the decline, that now there are few or 
none skilful enough to be able to perform those charms without 
danger to themselves, and that therefore instances of Pilli charms 
successfully performed in these degenerate days, are not so general 
as those of Hooniyan charms, but that the science itself is as true, 
as that Buddha was the greatest being that ever was born in the 
world. He will confirm this statement by regaling you with a 
hundred anecdotes, how such and such a Pilli had succeeded at 
such and such a place, with all the interesting particulars connected 
with them. If you shew any symptoms of scepticism about the 
accuracy of his marvellous accounts, he will endeavour to remove 
all your doubts and scruples, by giving you the benefit of his own 
experience of n certain Pilli charm, which actually killed, or was 
very nearly killing, an acquaintance or relative of his. 

The following is an anecdote of this kind, which we give in the 
words of the narrator:— 

“ Well, Sir,” said lie, “ you must freely pardon me, when I toll 
you that young men—I beg your pardon again and again, Sir, for 
saying so—know very little about these matters. You think— 
pray, don’t be angry with me for saying so—that all that is great 
and wonderful is peculiar to the European. You have been taught 
to rend English books and to imbibe from them notions, which 
militate both against the faith of our forefathers, and against the 
illustrious sciences they cultivated. This unnatural conduct has 
in some instances been pursued so far, as even to make some of 
our young men cut their Iinir and put on trowsers. Long hair and 
the Condcy* which have so long been the pride and honourable 
badges of our nation, arc now despised by some of these young 
men, as if they were marks of degradation. Instead of combs, they 
now wear English Pinwehi] on their heads. But alas! there is 


* Condty is the hair tied up into a knot behind the head, 
f Piriwthi is a bosket made of cocoanut leaflets for some temporary purpose, 
and it is sometimes used derisively os a contemptuous nickname for a cap or 
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no help, no remedy for all this. Well, Sir, you speak of the omni¬ 
potence of English science as being able to send news by an iron 
rod thousands of miles in a few minutes, to make carriages loaded 
■with 70 or 100 cart-loads of goods move at the rate of 30 or 40 
miles an hour merely by the agency of fire and smoke, without the 
help of bullocks or horses. You speak of English medicine as 
being superior to our medicine. But do you know, Sir, that none 
of these sciences or arts originally belonged to the Englishman 
himself They all belonged formerly to Brahmins, and the English 
or some other Europeans have somehow or other met with their 
books; and, because they are men of sense and though^ they hnve 
been able to apply the rules laid down in those books to something 
practical, by which they may advance their interests. The Brah¬ 
mins may not perhaps have those books with them now; but even 
if they have, they neither possess the opportunities, nor the means, 
nor even the energy and grasp of mind, necessary to derive any 
practical benefit from them, like the English.” He went on in this 
manner for a full hour, and then continued, “To remove then every 
doubt from your mind respecting Pilli, I will tell you what hap¬ 
pened onco under my own eye. One day about 25 years ago, my 
eldest brother had a quarrel about some charm-books with a native 
of the Mntura district, who was then a guest at tho house of a 
neighbour. Of course, after the quarrel, which was confined only 
to words, we thought no more of it. About 12 o’clock the follow¬ 
ing uight, there came into the Verandah of my brother's house, 
where I happened to be that night, a hen with a large brood of 
chickens. I was awake, though my brother was fast asleep. Of 
course to my mind there was nothing extraordinary in the matter, 
but the next moment my brother awoke, exclaiming in a very loud 
voice ‘Chee! Chee, 1 ’ and then told me in* a hurried mauner to 
bring him a few grains of rice. Though I was surprised both by 
his exclamation and by his excited manner, I obeyed and immedi- 

* diet is an Interjection expressive of disgust or contempt, and is nearly 
equivalent to the English Pihatc. 
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ately brought him a handful of rice from a Chatty* in the kitchen 
opposite, wondering all the while what my brother was going to do. 
He took the rice into his hand, and muttering a charm over it 
throw it to the hen, which during this time, which was not more 
than 4 or 5 minutes altogether, was moving round and round my 
brother’s bed. The hen first fluttered its wings, and then very 
quickly picked up the grains and went away, all the while croak¬ 
ing and cackling in a peculiar way. My brother then shewed me 
a small piece of flesh looking like the heart of a fowl, still dripping 
with blood, which, ho said, fell on his breast and roused him from 
sleep; this was the Coli Pilli (No. 4 in the list); and he congra¬ 
tulated himself on his narrow escape, and on his success in turning 
back the Pilli to the very man, who had sent it to him. Well, 
Sir, the next morning wo heard that the Mature man had died 
during the night, Well, now, what say you to that ?” Knowing 
very well that the greatest miracle, that could be performed in 
these modern times, would he to convince by reasoning an un¬ 
educated old Singhalese of the absurdity of any of his opinions, we 
contented ourselves with quietly remarking, “that it appeared to 
us, that, without the agency of a Pilli or any other charm, it was 
quite possible that a heu and its chickens should come into an open 
Verandah, also carrying with it a piece of flesh picked up some¬ 
where; that it was equally possible that the hen should, while * 
moving about the bed, drop the piece of flesh on the man sleeping 
on it; and that it was not at all miraculous that a neighbour, with 
whom your brother may have had a quarrel lately, should die by 
some natural means the same night.” On this, the old man looked 
daggers at us, but suppressing his rage he replied, “but I was 
wide awake, and saw the hen from tho first moment she came into 
the Verandah to the moment of her leaving it, and during all that 
time I did not see her getting on the bed or dropping a piece of 
flesh on my brother’s person.” “ Could not the hen have come 

* Chatty is the name given to any earthen vessel of a moderate size used as 

eookiug utensil. 
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into the Verandah,” said we, “ sometime before you awoke, and 
have left the flesh on your brother’s person without either of you 
being aware of it at the time; and could not the heu then have 
returned to the Verandah a second time, the time that you say you 
saw her coming in.” “ Nonsense, that was not possible,” said he, 
“for the moment the piece of flesh fell on my brother’s person, he 
called out, as I said before; and it was the fall of the lump of flesh 
that roused him. Sir, I am sorry you should thus cavil at things 
which our forefathers believed, and which we old folks have our¬ 
selves found to be as true now, as they were in the days of the 
Irshis.” The old man seemed very excited, and the more untena¬ 
ble any of his arguments appeared even to himself, the more dog¬ 
matic and wrathful he got. When any of his statements or argu¬ 
ments appeared to admit of explanation on ordinary reasonable 
grounds, he was sure to oppose it by advancing a fact or two, for 
which, wc are quite sure, he was more beholden to bis imagination 
and invention than to his memory. This old man is a respectable 
man in his own way, has had all the advantages of education ac¬ 
cording to the native system, and is a type of a large class of the 
Singhalese. What those say or think, who arc still less enlighten¬ 
ed, and who have not had the same “ advantages of education," the 
reader may easily imagine. 

During a previous part of our conversation on the same subject, 
he told us another anecdote of the same kind, which he had heard 
from a “ trustworthy ” person. “ Some 25 or 30 years ago,” said 
he, “ there was a man named Abileenu, a boutique-keeper in the 
town of Kandy. Among other things exposed for sale in his 
boutique, there were some green Aunamalu plantains.* Another 
man named Bnyi Appoo came to this boutique one day, and wish- 


* Aanamalu is a kind of plantain very common in Ceylon ; the fruit is lon¬ 
ger than in any other species, and is used by the Singhalese in carries. All 
other kinds of plantain, when quite ripe, acquire a reddish colour, especially in 
their outer coverings, but Aanamalu alone always retains, even when ripe, the 
same green coloiu', that it had before it bad become ripe. 
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ing to buy some of the plantains enquired their price; on being 
told that eight were sold for a pice* he offered to buy twelve for a 
pice, which so irritated Abilecnu, that he abused the other in very 
indecent language, using among other expressions this—‘send 
your mother to mo with a bag to fetch plantains at twelve for a 
pice.’ Well, Bayi Appoo, who had only done what any other man 
would have done when he wanted to buy any article from a bou¬ 
tique, was very much provoked by this language, which he had not 
deserved; therefore when he heard tho expression “ Send your 
mother to me with a bag to fetch plantains at twelve for a pice,” 
he rushed towards the other intending to box his ears, but suddenly 
checking himself he replied “very well, then I will send her to you 
to-night,” and he went away. That night about 12 o’clock there 
came to Abileenu’s boutique an old gray-haired woman. How she 
got in after the doors had been fast locked, was more than Abileenu’s 
people could say. But there sho was, sitting on a bag and looking 
steadfastly with glowing fiery eyes at the sleeping Abileenu. In 
a very short time Abileenu was heard to utter a loud, shrill scream, 
and the next morning after daylight when the other people of the 
boutique looked at Abileenu, they found him a cold corpse. One 
of these boutique people himself told me all this.” 

About eight years ago, the death of a young woman from the 
bite of a Cobra in a village not far from Calturn was attributed to 
a Pilli; to prove that it was so, her relatives argued that, although 
death may follow the bite of a Cobra without there being any Pilli 
in the matter, yet in this particular instance the snake, which 
could have bitten many other people who were more in its way, 
purposely avoided them all; and that, although many attempted to 
drive it away from the neighbourhood of the house, yet it did not 
only not leave the premises, but ran through the midst of the other 
people, until it approached the young woman, and fastened its fatal 
fangs in her. 


* A pice is three-eighths of a penny. 
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Some five or six years ago, a man was killed by a wild hog, 
while he was sitting near his own door in n distant part of Hewa- 
gam Corlej and because this hnppened in broad daylight at his own 
house, it was attributed to a Pilli caused by an enemy with the 
assistance of some Cattadiya. 


Jeewang, Bandena, and Dehe.va Charms. 

Jkewang is the name of a particular class of charms, whose ob¬ 
ject is to “bind” any demon in a certain manner to the will of a man, 
so as to make him an obedientslave to the latter, whether he wishes 
him to iuflict sickness or to perform ordinary domestic work. In 
all other charms a demon has only to execute a particular duty 
on one particular occasion or during a certain length of time, and, 
when that is done, ho is free; but in Jeewang Charms the demon 
becomes a perpetual slave, and ceases to be a free agent, ns far as 
the man, who has bound him, is concerned. The following are 
tho names of a few of these charms:— 


1. Ancot'a Jeewama 

2. Mohanee Jeewama 

3. Irala Jeewama 

4. Oddiya Jeewama 

5. Bahirawa Jeewama 


6. Saras pat ce Jeewama 

7. Aananda Baliirawa Jeewama 

8. Maha Bahirawa Jeewama 

9. Patthracnli Jeewama 

10. Hauuma Jeewama 


A demon, who is under the influence of these charms, is supposed 
to be always in the company of the man, never being able to leavo 
him for a moment, or to disobey him in any thing, until the death 
of the latter dissolve the bond. lie travels with the man, sits 
wherever he sits, waits near his bed when he sleeps, and is his con¬ 
stant companion. He does every thing his master commands, whe¬ 
ther it be the infliction of death, or drawing water from wells, or 
repairing the garden fence, or removing heavy stones which had 
resisted the united exertions of hundreds of men, or felling large 
trees, or doing any thing else desired by his master. A man, who 
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has ft demon under his control in this manner, is therefore supposed 
to be a dangerous neighbour, for his power is considered to be such, 
that, even when he speaks to or looks at another angrily, the latter 
is supposed to fall sick. Such a man is supposed to have a very 
disagreeable exterior, seldom combing his hair or washing his per¬ 
son, and looking generally sulky and stern; ungracious in his man¬ 
ner, soon put out of temper, and avoiding pork and other things 
considered to be unclean. He is also scrupulous in avoiding houses 
or other places contaminated by any Uncleanness. 

This sort of close connection with a demon is however considered 
to be very dangerous, in as much ns the demon, though paying an 
unwilling and forced obedience to the man, is yet always watching 
for an opportunity of destroying him, and of obtaining his own 
release. Such opportunities, it is said, he will easily meet with, 
unless the man be always on his guard, by fortifying himself with 
those means of defence which other charms afford, and by living 
agreeably to certain rules laid down for those who retain demons 
in their service. Hence these charms are never tried in these days, 
although many men in bye-gone times aro said to have used them 
successfully. If you challenge a Singhalese to prove any of the 
absurd things he so confidently relates, and which, if true, must 
from their very nature be susceptible of proof, he will always ap¬ 
peal to the experience of the past ages, and declare that, 30 or 40 
years ago, there were many men well skilled in these difficult and 
important classes of charms. 

In the second class of charms, namely those intended to cure 
diseases, or to secure one from falling sick from the influence of 
demons and charms, there is a great variety, of which the principal 
are Bandena and Dehena. Bandena is a term, which simply 
means “binding” or a “bond," and although many of the Hooniyan 
and other charms are also sometimes called by the same name, yet 
it properly belongs only to those, by which diseases brought on by 
demons are cured. The number of these charms is very great 
and we give below the names of a few:-— 
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1. Maha Seyiyadu Bandena 

2. Demalla Seyiyadu Bandena 

3. Raja Gingili Bandena 

4. Demalla Giugili Bandena 

5. Cadiramala Bandena 

6. Lanka Bandena 

7. Wahalla Bandena 

8. Ganda Cumara Bandena 

9. Maha Dewa Bandena 

10. Hanuma Baudena 

11. Scema Bandena 

12. Rooban Cala Bandena 


13. Cal-lu Bandena 

14. Agni Rama Serra Bandena 

15. Mabammadu Baudena 

16. Seyiyadu Bandena 

17. Subu Cama Bandena 

18. Gnrukee Bandena 

19. Brahma Bandena 

20. Wilocha Bandena 

21. Mulu Sanni Bandena 

22. Dewa Sanni Bandena 

23. Rawura Rama Bandena 


Dehe.vas arc less powerful than Bandenas, but are still more 
numerous than either the Bandenas or any other class of Charms. 
They are made use of in curing slight diseases, and in removing 
in time any Tanicama influence from a man. Each Dehena con¬ 
sists of seven classes or divisions. The following are the names 
of a few of these charms. 


1. Dingnt Dcliena 

2. Ginigat Dehena 

3. Sunakat Dchenu 

4. Canda Cumara Dehena 


5. Attrotlra Dcliena 

6. Randancy Dehena 

7. Visuu Dehena 

8. Hena Wali Dehena 


When you try to convince a Demon-worshipper of the alisurdity 
of his belief in charms and other Demon Ceremonies, the greatest 
difficulty you meet with is not so much any captious or cavilling 
arguments in defence of his faith and practice, as two other insu¬ 
perable obstacles, which render all your arguments perfectly use¬ 
less. One is a sort of mental apathy, an unenquiring, contented, 
and lethargic state of mind, satisfied with what is, and incurious 
or indifferent to learn any thing new—a s^te of mind, in which 
the man sometimes mechanically acquiesces in all that you say, 
and admits the force and truth of your arguments, without however 
his reason being at all convinced or his feelings affected. The 


o 
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other obstacle is, if possible, still more insurmountable, in as much 
as when you think you have nearly convinced him, and that you 
are in a fair way of converting him to the side of reason and truth, 
you are at once stopped by an argument, which he throws in your 
face, and which certainly you cannot answer,—an appeal to his 
own experience of what ho has “ seen with his own eyes,” and 
what he is certain cannot be otherwise than as he thinks it is. He 
will tell you at the conclusion of your lecture, “ Sir, all this may 
be true, indeed very true, but for what I have seen with these 
eyes of mine.” If you ask him what those things may be which 
he has seen with “ his own eyes,” he will mention to you several 
instances of men, women, and children cured of sundry dangerous 
diseases by means of Charms and Demon Ceremonies, or of others 
who were suddenly struck down with disease by demon influence, 
and whom no medicine could cure until tho Cattadiya performed a 
certain ceremony. If you try to argue with him on the possibility 
of any of these things happening in the ordinary course of nature 
without the agency of any demon or charm, he will give you his 
reasons against such a belief. He will say ,; Oh I have seen it 
with these two eyes of mine, and I know very well that it is so. 
It can’t be otherwise. If my eyes and ears do not deceive me in 
other things of my daily life, Why should they do so in this. 
Chance cannot do these things, nor the ordinary course of nature. 
If demons and dcmon-sickncss, and demon-ceremonies be mere 
fictions, I should be more glad of it than yon, because it would save 
my poor earnings for other purposes; but that they are not fictions, 
I have often found to my cost. Only the other day Sanchy Hamy, 
Tarnby Appoo’s wife, fell sick; and who cured her? To be sure, 
the Cattadiya. And why didn’t Juanis Wederalla (physician) cure 
her, although he exhausted all his skill and art daring four or five 
weeks? Abanchy Appoo practised Hooniyan spells on my uncle 
last year; and my uftcle fell sick about 5 months afterwards. 
Could the Wederalla cure him? Did he cure him? Or, did any 
other demon ceremony cure him until the proper one, namely 
Hooniyan Kepcema, was performed. Didn’t my uncle get better 
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immediately after this ceremony? Didn’t Abancby Appoo himself 
tell us afterwards that he had practised Hooniyan spells on my 
uncle? ” The more you reason with him, the more unanswerable 
does he become, in as much as he believes in “ his own eyes,” “ his 
own ears,” and “ his own judgment,” much more than he can do 
in yours. Really, credulity and its parent, ignorance, are demons 
too powerful to be overcome by the mere charm of reason unassisted 
by the Jeewama of education. 

Another difficulty, is a sort of simulating hypocrisy, which a 
demon worshipper assumes before you, if you are an Englishman. 
He agrees with all that you say, and condemns the system of 
demon-worship as a ridiculous absurdity, and while you are con¬ 
gratulating yourself in the idea that you have succeeded in con¬ 
vincing a couple of honest, sensible men of the propriety of abjuring 
demon-worship, they go away laughing at your own ignorance and 
simplicity, and at the same time charitably pitying yon for being 
a Christian, for they are sure that, the moment you leave this 
world, you will go to the worst of all hells, the Lokanantarika 
Narakaya. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" " •• Demon Possession. 

Where the belief in demoniac agency, even in matters of a trivial 
character, is so intense and universal, such a thing as demon pos¬ 
session, -which was believed in even in more civilized countries till 
very lately, cannot be expected to be unknown. Hence, we believe, 
no Englishman will be surprised, when we say that there is scarcely 
a single village in the Island, in which there are not to be found 
at least half a dozen women, who are subject, at different intervals 
and during a considerable portion of their lives, to this influence, 
which, if it once comes upon a woman, will, it is said, last through 
the whole of her life, displaying itself now and then in active 
operation according to circumstances, unless removed by suitable 
means. These circumstances are generally the presence of the 
woman at the performance of any demon ceremony, or in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of oue, though performed at another’s house; 
or if she happens to roast eggs, or meat, or to eat them roasted; or 
if she passes by a grave, not more than a day old, on a Saturday or 
Wednesday; or if she is present at the ceremony of reciting certain 
sermons of Buddha against demons called Piril, especially of the 
last portion of these called Aatanati SooUra. In the case of some 
women, the demon influence is always ready to shew itself even on 
less important occasions, os for instance when they make porri; or 
when they go abroad on a Saturday or a Wednesday, especially 
during a Yama; or when they smetl the smoke of Dummala resin; 
or when they hear the sound of a Yak berray (a drum used in de¬ 
mon ceremonies); and on other occasions equally trifling. Men are 
very seldom subject to this influence, and even of women it is ge¬ 
nerally the younger portion, who seem to have an attraction for 
the demons. This influence sometimes shews itself suddenly with¬ 
out there being any perceptible immediate cause for it. 

The symptoms of demon possession vary at different times even 
in the same woman. In some cases she begins by complaining of 
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■weakness and faintness, accompanied sometimes by & sort of invo¬ 
luntary tremor in her limbs and shoulders. She then sinks into a 
state of insensibility, as in a swoon, but continues ever and anon to 
gnash and grind her teeth, and now and then opens her eyes, and 
looks at the bystanders with a fierce angry stare, rolling the eye¬ 
balls so as to conceal the iris as much as possible, and to display 
only the whites of the eyes. Some women do not fall into swoons 
at all, but, get into a most excited state of frenzy, and shout and 
howl in the most remarkable manner, the Hoo sound being the 
most prominent, sometimes mentioning also the names of a demon 
or two, and screaming out that the demon would not be satisfied, 
unless an offering were made to him. Some attempt to run about 
Some rush into the Dancing Ring, if a demon ceremony is taking 
place at the time, and wresting from the Cattsdiy&’s hands the 
burning torch, dance away in the most violent manner. On these 
occasions the Cattadiya performs his incantations over the woman, 
and she recovers. If she is asked afterwards, whether she had any 
consciousness of what she said and did during her “ madness,” she 
of course says that she had not. During the frenzy she sometimes, 
but not often, uses very indecent language, although at all other 
times in her life she has never been heard to use, even by way of 
a joke among friends of her own sex, any expression unwarranted 
by good manners and the rules of decency and morality. 

There is one woman that we know, who is subject to “ demon 
possession” in a peculiar manner. She is a PaUini Jlamy (priestess 
of the goddess Pattini Dewiyo), and wife of a Capua (priest of 
the gods.) Whenever this Capua happens to be engaged in any 
ceremony peculiar to the worship of the gods, his wife the Pattini 
Hamy, who is at home and at a distance from the scene of the cere¬ 
mony, gets herself into this peculiar condition about 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the morning, at which time the Capua is engaged in a particu¬ 
larly important part of his ceremony. She does not shout nor 
attempt to run away like many of those already mentioned, but 
fells into a sort of partial swoon, during which, at short intervals, 
of time, she moves her head from side to side very rapidly, mutter- 
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ing at the same time, or seeming to mutter, something quite inau¬ 
dible. In this state she continues for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then falls into a sleep, which continues for nearly another 
quarter of an hour. 

In the removal of this influence from a woman, mere incantations 
are supposed to be effectual no further, than in obtaining a momen¬ 
tary cure only; but when such incantations do not succeed even so 
far as this, a certain ceremony called Pralaye Kireema is performed. 
This consists in repeating certain charms over the woman, or more 
generally over a small quantity of water which is afterwards sprink¬ 
led over her; the immediate effect of this is to increase her frenzy 
to such a degree, that she pants and foams at the mouth, throwing 
her arms here and there in a most excited manner. The Cattadiya 
then speaks to her thus—“ If it be true that demons must obey 
king Wissnmonny, if it be true that Wissamonny’s power is great; 
if it be true that the authority of Wissnmonny, of the gods, and of 
Buddha still prevails in the world, then I command thee, demoD, 
in the name of Buddha, bis priests, and his doctrines, to declare, 
who thou art, and why thou afflictest this human creature in this 
manner.’’ Upon this, tho woman becomes, if possible, still more 
frantic and “ mad,” and mentions the namo of some demon, such as 
Calu Yakseya or Rccri Yakseya, and adds, “ I want an offering of 
a human sacrifice; I will not leave her without having one.” The 
offering is then promised by the recitation of a charm, and the 
Cattadiya having taken a little water in the palm of his hand, and 
having pronounced a charm over it, throws it over her face, on 
which she recovers in 5 or 6 minutes more. The promised offer¬ 
ing—a cock being substituted for the human sacrific—is also given 
by the performance of a certain appropriate demon ceremony in 3 
or 4 weeks’ time or sometimes sooner. If, after this the woman 
again shews symptoms of demon possession, the demon is “ bound 
and nailed ” to a tree. This business is performed thus—a nail 
made of Pas lo, having been submitted to the necessary Jeewama, 
is driven into the trunk of a large living tree. A Kan-ya Nool 
thread, also charmed and subjected to the same Jeewama, coloured 
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yellow with saffron, and knotted during the Jeewama, is coiled « 
round the nail, the Cattadiva the wholo time muttering charms. 
The demon is supposed by this means to be “bound and nailed.” 
Sometimes, instead of nailing the demon to a tree, he is “impri¬ 
soned” in a small box made of lead, which is then thrown into the 
sea or a river. If neither of these avail, the last resource is to go 
to the temple called Gala Cappu Dewale at Alut Nuvera. What 
takes place there we have already described in a previous chapter. 
There the exorcism is supposed to be complete. But some women 
even after this last exorcism, get a relapse which then is considered 
to be incurable. 

Demon possession is however not confined to Buddhists; women 
of the Homan Catholic faith we equally subject to it. When a 
Homan Catholic is suffering under demon possession, the exorcism 
is performed by the Annevy, a native officer of the Homan Catho¬ 
lic Church, or, if he fails by the Roman Catholic priest himself. 

On these occasions the cross and the images of the Saints being 
shewn to the woman, she is asked what they arc. At this question 
some women begin to tremble, and try to avoid looking at them. 

By and bye by threats and prayers she is brought both to look at 
them, and to acknowledge what they are. The Lord’s Prayer and 
the Prayer to the Virgin Mary are then read over her, each seven 
times ; after this, the charm called JlaUu Mandiram, or binding 
charm, is written on a piece of paper, which, having been folded 
up into a small bundle and sprinkled with Holy Water, is suspended 
from the neck of the woman ; and the same charm is again pro¬ 
nounced over her. Some frankincense is then burnt and its smoke 
held under her face. The Annevy then addresses her in nearly 
these terms—“Leave this woman and go thy way. I charge thee, 
demon, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
in the name of the Virgin Mary, and of all the Saints. Leave her 
this instant, or thou shalt be punished severely.” Sometimes the 
woman says, “No, I won’t leave her.” On one occasion about two 
years ago, a woman, being asked during the exorcism why the de¬ 
mon would not quit her, replied, “because she is the most beautiful 
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woman in the village.” At this stage of the business the woman is 
struck across her back with the tail of n Skate fish, over which the 
aforesaid Kattu mandiram charm had previously been pronounced; 
and if the demon still resist, the beating is repeated. After seven 
or eight blows the demon is overpowered, and the woman regains 
her senses. 

It is said that with whatever strength of arm the fish tail or the 
cane be used, it will leave no marks of blows on the woman’s back, 
and that, even if there happen to be any, these will entirely dis¬ 
appear in a few minutes, if the case be one of real demon possession. 
As wc ourselves however have never had the good fortune to ex¬ 
amine the back of a lady after such an operation, we cannot give 
the reader the benefit of our own evidence on the matter; we do 
indeed know one case, in which a very sensible husband, on seeing 
his wife beginning to shew symptoms of demon possession, imme¬ 
diately seized llapota or the housebrush,• and with it gave her right 
and left 20 or 80 smart blows, loudly exclaiming while doing so, 
“Is there a greater demon here than myself? I will teach thee, de¬ 
mon, who I am.” In this case we saw on her back the marks of 
the blows as distinct and clear as possible. When we mentioned 

this to some of the bystanders as contradicting the opinion, which 

they all held on the subject, they told us, “ Oh, but these will dis¬ 
appear in a few minutes. We know it very well. Wc have al¬ 
ways fouud it so. Indeed it cannot be otherwise, unless the lady 
be shamming possession.” Some of tho more ingenious but equally 
orthodox of the party remarked that the person, who inflicted the 


* A large number of the strong, wiry midribs or central nerves of the leaficts 
of a frond of cocoonut leaves, or of Areca leaves, being separated from tho other 
parts of the leaflets, arc tied np together into a bundle with a coir yam at their 
thicker ends, and this is called llapota. It is used in the native houses for 
sweeping the floor, which is always done by the women. Men may use other 
sorts of brooms or brushes for the same purpose, but will never nse this, as it 
“ considered too low aud mean a thing for a man to handle. The greatest 
disgrace that one man can bring on another is to strike him with an llapota, 
though it be but a gentle and single blow. 
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blows in this case, being but an ordinary man and not a Capua, and 
no charms or invocations being made to any demons or gods for 
assistance, the marks of the blows might or might not remain, with¬ 
out in either case compromising the correctness of the doctrine. 

The following is the charm Katin Mandiram used by the 
Annevy in the exorcism of demons. 

“Oh God! May my head, neck, and throat be under the pro¬ 
tection of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! May they be 
under the protection of the powerful Commander, the Archangel 
St. Michael and his sword! May my right shoulder bo under the 
protection of the Archangel Gabriel and his sword! May my left 
shoulder be under the protection of the Archangel Raphael and his 
sword! May my breast and back be under the protection of all 
the Saints! May my navel be under the protection of the twelve 
Apostles! May my private parts he under the protection of the 
11,000 virgins! May my feet, legs, the soles of my feet, and the 
20 fingers aud toes with their nails be under the protection of all 
the Saints! I have taken God to bo my protection. I have 
brought the Ten Commandments to my mind. In the name of iho 
Father, the Son, and tho Holy Ghost, who sit on a throne of glory 
resplendent with the effulgence of starry gems, in tho Holy Name 
of the Divine Mother, who obeys the Divine Will, I expel all ini¬ 
mical demons, who come from the East, tho West, the North, and 
the South; demons who come from hell beneath tho earth, from 
the five points of the sky, and the sixteen points of the world. I 
bind all poisonous creatures, be they beasts, birds, or fishes; bo they 
those, that creep upon their bellies, or that move on their legs, or 
that fly through the air by their wings. I bind elephants, horses, 
bears, lions, tigers, and all other auimals, that may be dangerous. 
I bind all these, so that Angam, Pilli, Hooniyan, the dangers of 
passing over, and all the demons, preteyns, aud the discuses caused 
by these, may break, break, flee, flee," and he expelled again and 

* Repetition of the same word, especially word* like those in tho text, is a 
very common practice in channs, because such repetition is supposed to in¬ 
crease the force and efficacy of n charm. 

P 
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again. I bind by the divine power of the Cross. I bind by the 
power of the five divine wounds. I bind by the authority of tho 
Angels. I bind so as to render the bond indissoluble. By the 
divine power of the Cross. Amen, Jesu.” 

This remarkable phenomenon in tho conduct of thousands of 
Singhalese women throughout tho Island can not, we believe, be 
wholly explained away by the supposition, that all these women 
are only humbugging every body by shamming madness, merely 
for the unreasonable pleasure of patting themselves in a state of 
frantic excitement or of assumed insensibility; an explanation the 
more unsatisfactory, when it is considered that this peculiarity is 
often found even in respectable old ladies verging upon 60 and 
70—mothers of large families—very respectable, sober, honest, 
modest characters—who, so far from wishing to simulate madness 
or demon possession, have always appeared to be quite incapable 
of such wilful folly. Further, we have often had ample opportu¬ 
nities of minutely observing every thing said and done by one or 
two such persons when under “possession," and although on such 
occasions we were very anxious to convince all around us that all 
this was nothing but shamming, or at best the effects of an excited 
and morbid imagination, we yet never failed to perceive much, 
that could not be reconciled with any idea of imposture, and how¬ 
ever much we endeavoured to believe in their being counterfeit, 
we never succeeded in fully convincing our reason. 

We must however state here in justice to these old ladies, that 
tlieir symptoms of possession were not exactly like those we have 
generally described above; they did not call upon demons, nor 
shout and cry, but simply sank down on the ground as in a fit of 
insensibility, and then continued, now and then, to tremble very 
violently, gnashing their teeth aud rolling their eyeballs. In this 
state they generally remain about three quarters of an hour, and 
then sit up as if awaking from a sleep. For nearly a day after 
this they complain of weakness, and after that are as well as ever 
and about their household duties as usual. In other respects they 
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do not seem to be suffering from any disease, but on the contrary 
are in the enjoyment of good health. 

Many of the so-called demon possessions are without doubt mere 
shams, grown perhaps fashionable among a certain class of ignorant 
coquettish young women; but some, forming of course a small 
minority, do uot, we are inclined to believe, admit of this explana¬ 
tion, if we can place any reliance on our own senses and judgment 
Whether or not real demon possessions, such as those mentioned 
in the New Testament, do take place in these days too, we do not 
know; but if, as we think, they do not, this remarkable phenome¬ 
non can be explained only by attributing it to involuntary Mes¬ 
merism and what has been called the Cataleptic trance. But the 
wonder is that it should be so frequent and common in this Island, 
in so much as to exceed in the number of occasions and the number 
of persons affected, all the demoniac possessions or what were so 
called, which hnve ever been recorded as having occurred in all 
other parts of the world pot together, from the beginning of the 
Christian era down to this day. We do not know what are tho 
causes which induce the mesmeric state in a person; but if an ex¬ 
cited imagination, overwrought feelings of superstitious fear, and 
an intense fervid belief in the existence and the attributes of de¬ 
mons, combined with very weak, credulous, timid minds, can do it, 
then all these may be found iu a high degree in a large majority 
of Singhalese females. 

However, whatever may be the cause, whether it bo mesmeric 
agency, or mere shamming, still the fact is remarkable in either 
case. For, if Mesmerism or the Cataleptic trance, be the cause, 
why or how it should be found in such active operation in so many 
instances in this Island during every year, would be an interesting 
subject of inquiry, nor on the other hand can the other imputed 
cause (if cause it he in all those instances), viz., a morbid propen¬ 
sity, which leads women to counterfeit demon possession, appear 
to be a matter less remarkable, in as much as it shews the low 
state of education which exists among the Singhalese. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dreadful Consequences of a belief in Demon Influence. 

The reader, who has had the patience to follow us thus far, will, 
we believe, have his mind impressed with one principal idea, viz., 
that credulity and superstitious fear exercise so powerful an influ¬ 
ence over an uneducated Singhalese, as to blind his reason entirely, 
the moment his mind reverts to demons or to any thing relating to 
them. Without such an hypothesis, it is difficult to believe that 
there are men now living, who honestly nud sincerely say and be¬ 
lieve that they have actually seen demons, and have thereby fallen 
sick, from which they recovered only by the aid of charms and 
demon-ceremonics, and that by similar means it is in the power of 
any man at any time to inflict disease or death or some other mis¬ 
fortune on auother. The account we have given of these spells, 
and of tho wonderful virtues believed by the Singhalese to be in¬ 
herent in them will, we believe, only raise a smile of contempt and 
pity in an Englishman’s face; but if the Englishman kuew to what 
deplorable results this belief often leads, his look of contempt would 
be changed to one of horror. 

In many of the inland villages of this Island factions, quarrels, 
bloodshed, and crime have often been tho consequences of this 
belief in charms, especially in Hooniyan charms. One family living 
at bitter enmity with another, with all their respective relatives 
and friends ranged cn either side and each trying to injure the 
other in every possible way, by perjury, litigation, theft, and 
assault, turning peaceful villages into scenes of misery, and harm¬ 
less peasants into ruthless murderers, and thereby perpetuating the 
feud from one generation to another, are not things of rare occur¬ 
rence; and all this, either because a young man of one family hap¬ 
pened on one occasion to prepare Hooniyan charms against a yonng 
woman of auother family, because he could not get her to many 
him; or because a man fell sick soon after an unfriendly neighbour 
had been seen to hnry a charmed image under his garden gate, or 
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for some other similar reason. Among many instances of this kind 
which have come under our own notice, we will give hero one or 
two for the benefit of the reader, from which it will appear that, 
if the power and influence of demons are to be petceived anywhere 
in these Hooniyan matters, it must be in the miseries brought on 
many an honest and happy family by their credulity. 

In the district of Culture in the Western Province of the Island, 
there lived some years ago a man, we will call Hendrick Appoo, 
with his family consisting of his wife, three sons, and one daughter. 
The sons were grown up men, married and having children. The 
daughter was the youngest and still unmarried. Hendrick Appoo 
was considered by his fellow villagers to be a rich man, that is, he 
had some 15 or 20 head of cattle, and about 6 or 7 acres of land 
scattered here and thore in the village in small pieces of a rood or 
two each; and he had too his own paddy field and sweet potatoe 
and betel plantations with 50 or 60 cocoanut trees nud 7 or 8 jack 
trees: it was also supposed that he had in cash about 2 or 3 hun¬ 
dred Rixdollars (£15 or £22 10s.) Ills father had been a Widhane 
Aiatchy, and so lie was a village aristocrat. In short, ho was a 
“ Country gentleman.” He had a neighbour we shall call Hormanis 
Appoo, also well thought of by his neighbours as a man well to do 
in the world. This man had only two children, both unmarried, 
young men of good character. As he and Hendrick Appoo were 
men in the same rank of life, and especially as they both happened 
to be nearly equal to each other in the respectability of their pedi¬ 
grees (an essential point in the matrimonial arrangements of the 
Singhalese,) it was proposed and agreed between them that the 
eldest son of the one should marry the daughter of the other. The 
proposal met with the approbation of nearly all the members of 
both the families; and so both the families became very friendly 
and attached to each other, assisting each other in various small 
matters, and in short living on the most intimate and happy terms 
with each other, as is usual on the proposal, and before the con¬ 
summation, of a marriage between any two families. Of course 
the two young persons, who were most interested in the matter, 
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were not consulted, for they had uo consent to give or withhold; 
such things being always managed for'them by their parents. But 
sometime afterwards Aberan Appoo, a maternal uncle of the girl, 
and a man who was most scrupulously punctilious in matters of 
family pedigrees, returned from Saffragara where he had been 
trading for 4 or 5 months, and now for the first time hearing of the 
intended marriage determined to frustrate it, because he found a 
fiaw in the pedigree of Harmnnis Appoo, viz., that the father of 
his grandmother had been married to the descendant of a bastard 
slave. This in Aberan Appoo’s opinion was an insuperable obsta¬ 
cle to the marriage, and bo ho set himself to work upon the family 
pride of his brother-in-law and his sister, in which he succeeded so 
well, that the match was soon broken off, and all intercourse between 
the two families ceased. Harmanis Appoo taking this as a mortal 
and unpardonable affront resolved to have his revenge. So he went 
to a Cattadiya in the Southern Province, and got him to prepare a 
Hooniyan charm against the young woman, and returning home, 
quietly waited for the result, of which he had not the slightest 
doubt. Curiously enough, just two months after this, the young 
woman died from the effects of a fever, which she had contracted 
through exposure to bad weather. Old Harmanis chuckling at 
this and too vain to hold his tongue confided to one or two of his 
confidential friends, how he had taken his revenge on Hendrick. 
Hendrick himself had heard before this of the other’s visit to the 
Southern Province, but had never learned the purpose of the jour¬ 
ney. As usual with prudent parents especially when a marriage 
proposal breaks off, he had taken every possible precaution, by 
means of charms and other amulets, to secure bis daughter from 
the danger s arising from Hooniyan and other demon-influences; 
but when he heard, the day after the funeral of his child, of what 
Harmanis had been boasting privately to liis friends, it confirmed 
him in his previous suspicions, and roused all the evil nature in 
him. These suspicions were still further confirmed by the disco¬ 
very of a small wooden image bnried under one of the front steps 
of his Verandah. So, a few days afterwards, he and his three sons 
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with two others, hired with drains of arrack for the occasion, quietly 
repaired in the dark to Harmanis’ house, and severely assaulted him, 
his wife, his sons, and all others who were in his house. The next 
day they went before a Magistrate and swore an affidavit, that he 
(Hendrick Appoo) and his sons, while returning home one night 
from Morottoo with a large sum of money, had been waylaid by 
Hormanis Appoo and his sons with 5 or 6 other men, who assaulted 
them and robbed them of their money. Harmanis also swore 
an affidavit, Stating in it the actual truth, with the addition of a 
robbery and burglary committed ou his property. Each was sup¬ 
ported by false evidence, and both the complaints having been in¬ 
vestigated by the Magistrate, both were dismissed by him, as 
neither appeared to him to be true. A few weeks after this, Har¬ 
manis with a party of his friends repaired to his enemy’s house* 
and asaulted him and all his people with clubs, knives and rice- 
pounders (loDg wooden pestles), and many on both sides were 
severely wounded. The matter was tried before the Supremo 
Couit, but the jury acquitted the accused. Then for a period of 
nearly four years the two families were engaged in a series of civil 
lawsuits arising out of certain bonds, in all of which judgment 
was given against Hendrick—bonds, which came into existence 
only after the rupture between the two families, Hendrick having 
never borrowed a farthing from the other on a bond or without a 
bond. And yet the deeds purported to have been duly executed 
before a notary! Before execution was granted in the last of these 
cases, the two sons of Harmanis were found one evening lying dead 
in a neighbouring rice field, with marks of violence on them: and 
although every possible exertion was made by those in authority 
to discover the murderers, no trace of truthful evidence could be 
had, and although a dozen relatives of the deceased swore to its 
'being the worn of Hendrick’s sons, there did not appear any trust¬ 
worthy evidence whatever against any one. The case was however 
tried upon the evidence of these relatives, but the jury at once 
acquitted the prisoners, Hendrick himself and his sons. In a few 
weeks afterwards every thing belonging to Hendrick was sold by 
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the Fiscal to satisfy the execution in the civil suits mentioned above, 
and as there still remained a large balauce due, Hendrick was in¬ 
carcerated in a debtor’s prison. Iiarmanis lost both his sons, and 
got a considerable sum of money recovered upon his bonds, but did 
not live long enough to enjoy it, as in about a year’s time he was 
poisoned, and died a miserable death. The suspected culprits 
were not brought to punishment, as there was not a tittle of legal 
evidence against them. Thus these two families, who had lived 
comfortably and respectably in their quiet village for a long time, 
were ruined; and other villagers, who had taken part in their 
quarrels, did not fare better. Certainly a ITooniyan Charm, viewed 
in this light, must appear to be a thing of greater malignity, than 
the Cattadiya and his books represent it to be in its direct conse¬ 
quences. 

The following case is not less characteristic. It happened in a 
village not very far from Colombo. Andris had a lawsuit with 
Siman Nydey respecting a small piece of land, not worth more than 
£ 2 or £ 3, and judgment was pronounced in favour of Siman. 
Andris, resolving upon revenge, had recourse to witchcraft, and a 
Hooniyan being prepared, the image was buried at night in the yard 
of Siman Nydey’s house, opposite to the front door. Unfortunately 
for Andris, he was detected in the very act, and. was seized by the 
inmates of the house, who headed by Siman, joined in giving him 
a good thrashing. Not content however with this they cut off a 
bunch of plantains from a tree close by, and placed it beside An¬ 
dris, who lay on the ground, bound bond and foot and smarting 
from the blows he had received. The Police Widhano was then 
sent for, and on his arrival Siman charged. Andris with intruding 
iuto his dwelling garden at night and stealing plantains from it 
All Singhalese know well that Englishmen never punish people for 
practising Hooniyan or any other sort of witchcraft, and hence this 
fictitious charge of theft. The Magistrate tried the case, and the 
man being found guilty was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour. Before he coaid return home from the jail, his 
enemy Siman, wishing to pay him in kind, consulted a Cattadiya, 
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and got a Hooniyan ceremony performed against him. On his re¬ 
turn from the jail, the first thing Andris heard was a rumour of 
Siman’s having been seen going one night towards a graveyard in 
company with another man, who carried with him a cock concealed 
under his Saron cloth, together with some live coals in a broken 
chatty. Of course Andris immediately understood what it meant, 
and perhaps thinking within himself that * the best of all charms 
is a club-charm” (a popular Singhalese saying), the next evening 
about the time that Siman, who was a toddy drawer, generally re¬ 
turned home after drawing Toddy in the neighbouring hamlet, ho 
shouldered his Mamottie (Angliee hoe) and walked along the 
path, by which he knew the other would come. When he saw Si- 
man approach, he concealed himself behind a bush, and, as he pass¬ 
ed, with a single blow of the Mamottie, struck him to the ground. 
The unfortunate man’s skull was completely fractured, and he lived 
only 3 days' Andris was tided before the Supreme Court, and 
being fouud guilty, expiated his crime on the gallows. Even after 
this the two families had many quarrels and lawsuits, but none 
productive of conscqucuccs so serious. 

A young man, who was a “rising” astrologer, fell sick, and his 
physicians did all they could for him, but without any effect. Day 
by day he grew worse, and was fast approaching his last end. 
From the first, the illness was attributed to demon influence, and 
nothing, that charms and Cattadiyas and Balicorayas and Buddhist 
Priests and Capuas could do, was left untried. The patient how¬ 
ever grew no better, and at last he died. The suddenness of the 
disease, and the speedy death it resulted in, were matters of sus¬ 
picion even in the miuds of the neighbours, and much more certainly 
in that of the father of the deceased. The old man suspected ano¬ 
ther astrologer, who lived in the same village, of having practised 
Hooniyan Charms against his son, and all doubt was removed from 
his mind, when he heard a few days afterwards that a certain Cat- 
tadiya, who lived in a distant village, was seen, some three or four 
months before, going to the house of the astrologer late in the' 
evening, and in such a manner as if he wished to go unseen. Whe- 
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ther this -was true or a mere invention of some unprincipled vil¬ 
lager, the old man did not care to enquire, he was but too ready to 
believe what he had all along strongly suspected. When he heard 
it, he was maddened with anger. He could not bear the idea of his 
beloved son being snatched away from him by foul play. He had 
taken great pains and had been put to considerable expence in train¬ 
ing his favorite son to the profession of an astrologer, and to be thus 
suddenly disappointed, just as ho was about to reap the reward of 
all his labours in the fame and glory of his son, was past all human 
endurance, especially the endurance of our old carpenter, who sel¬ 
dom raised his chisel or his adze without consulting an astrologer 
for an auspicious hour. The old man burning with rage and resent¬ 
ment, resolved to have his revenge. He had a neighbour who, 
being something of a sportsman, had a gun. He had also a mango 
tree in his compound, the fruit of which was every day devoured 
by monkeys, so he asked his neighbour for the loan of his gun to 
drive off these troublesome robbers. Every day, when monkeys 
were seen on or near hia mango tree, he took out the gun, loaded it 
carefully, and first levelling it at the intruding monkeys, turned 
and fired it in a different direction; for it was a great sin to kill 
animals, especially monkeys. Besides, he was an Upasahaya* 


* An Uptuaiaya is a religions Buddhist, or at least one who professes to bo 
so, by the observance of certain precepts of Buddha called Si/or Seela. These 
precepts or obligations are. 

1. Do not take away lifo. 

2. Do not take that which is not given. * 

3. Do not commit adultery. 

4 . Do not speak that which is not true. 

5. Do not use intoxicating liquors. 

6. Do not use solid food after mid-day. 

7. Do not attend at dancing, singing, music, and masquerades. 

8. Do not adorn the body with flowers, perfumes, or unguents. 

9. Do not use scats above the prescribed height. 

10. Do not receive gold or silver. 


Of these the first five, called Pan Sil or Paneha Seela , are considered to he ob¬ 
ligatory onall. These five with the next three, forming eight Obligations, are 
called Ata Sil. Qne professing to observe these eight is called an UpasaJuiya. 
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So this sort of shooting at monkeys continued for three or four 
weeks. One evening, as the astrologer was returning home from 
another village, and was moving along a footpath flanked on both 
sides by thick bushes, he was shot by somebody concealed among 
the bushes and lived only a few hours. The Jury, who tried 
the old carpenter, at once acquitted him, as, although there was as 
usual a good deal of false evidence put in, which from its nature 
was not, and could not be, believed, there was not a tittle of trust* 
worthy evidence against him, excepting the mere fact of his having 
hnd at his house a gun borrowed from a neighbour to shoot monkeys. 
But all the villagers knew to a certainty that the old man was the 
murderer. ... r 

Instances like the above can be multiplied by hundreds, if neces¬ 
sary ; but the few already cited will, we think, l>e sufficient to give 
the reader some idea of the nature of the evils, which a belief in 
the power of charms often produces among our countrymen ; a be¬ 
lief, which is not confined to those, whom we are in the habit of 
styling common people, but which prevails equally, though with 
less serious consequences, among Singhalese of a higher class and 
condition, with the exception of a very few well educated intelli¬ 
gent people, not exceeding, we firmly believe, four or five hundred 
individuals in the Whole island. 

There is a peculiarity, very general among the Singhalese, that 
if an European questions a Cattadiya about any particular depart¬ 
ment of his art, he will give just such answers, as he thinks will 
be most in accordance with the opinions of the querist, as far as it 
can be done without wholly condemning the entire system s. but 
whenever there appears to be no chance of avoiding this last dilemma, 
he will make every possible excuse to make a hasty retreat, with¬ 
out entangling himself in the difficulties of a discussion, in which 
he knows he will not be able to triumph. If an Englishman tells 
an advocate of Demonism that charms and Demon Ceremonies are 
mere follies ; that no benefit whatever ran be derived from them ; 
that they are mere impostures intended to delude the ignorant]; and 
that the most learned Cattadiya eaunot satisfactorily prove that they 
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possess any of the powers ascribed to them ; the answer most pro* 
bably will be—“ Sir, I don’t know much about these things myself; 
my forefathers have believed in them, my neighbours still do so, 
and what is good for them cannot, I think, do any harm to myself. 
Possibly much of what you say may be true, and certainly a great 
deal of what now goes under the name of charms is spurious, and 
many of the Cattadiyas are ignorant impostures. Really, Sir, I 
don’t understand these things well, but there may be some, who 
can perhaps satisfy you on the subject, though I cannot.” Or he 
will say—“Sir, I don’t know whether these things be true or false. 
When we fall sick, we try every means within our reach of get¬ 
ting better. We worship Buddha, the gods, and tho demons, all at 
once, to take onr chanco of recovering from the sickness through 
tho help of some of them. All my countrymen do so, and I am 
only doing like them.” The demeanour of the man during this 
conversation is like that of one, who has been convinced of the ab¬ 
surdity of his worship, and who is anxious to profit by the advice 
of a superior, although he evinces considerable impatience at being 
stopped, and is anxious to get away as soon as possible. The mo¬ 
ment he turns his back however, he will go away laughing at his 
own skill in answering so well and cursing, or at least pitying the 
Englishman for being an infidel and a Christian. Hence many an 
Englishman is led to believe that Demon Worship has not at present 
a firm hold of the minds of a portion of the people, and that it is 
upheld amongst a few merely because custom, or habit has made it 
familiar to them. Nothing can be more erroneous than this opinion; 
for so far from a portion of the people being indifferent to Demon 
Worship from a conviction that it is an absurdity, we believe there 
is not (excepting 4 or 5 hundred well educated men in the whole 
Island) one Singhalese man, who believes in any thing more 
firmly than in Demonism. In Colombo and its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood alone, where the superstition does not command many 
zealous votaries, there arc some few who have no great faith in 
charms, or who, though believing in them, have no opportunity of 
reducing that belief into practice in the form of Demon cere- 
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monies ; but in all other parts of the Island, Demouism exercises a 
more commanding influence over the every day life and thoughts 
of a Singhalese, than any other ism that we know of. 






Translated by the late Rev. D. J. Gooerlt, Chairman of the 
Wesleyan Mission in South Ceylon, and presented jor pub¬ 
lication by the Rev. R. S. Hardt, m. r. a. s. 


On the birth of the prince Gotama, according to the native au¬ 
thorities, it was known to certain Brahmins, from the signs they 
saw upon his person, that he would become a supreme Buddha. 
They themselves were too aged to expect to live until the time 
when he would attain to this high position; but they instructed 
their sons to prepare for places of privilege under the new dispen¬ 
sation. Of these young Brahmins, only five were obedient to 
parental advice. They retired to the forest of Uruwela, to await 
the assumption of the Buddhaship by the prince. Not long after 
Gotama had renounced the allurements of the palace, they met 
with him in the place of his retreat, and remained with him six 
years, hoping continually that the time in which he was to practise 
austerities would cease. But when this period had passed over, 
and the prince, as he had done before, began to carry the alms- 
bowl as a mendicant, without attaining the object for which he had 
become an ascetic, their patience was exhausted, and they left him, 
retiring to the neighbourhood of Benares. 

It was the wish of Gotama, on becoming Buddha, to say bana, 
or to preach, in the first instance, to Alara and Uddaka, two 
ascetics whom he had previously met with, whilst wandering in 
the forest; but when he learnt that they were already dead, he 
looked for the locality of the five Brahmins, and when he saw that 
they were near Benares, he repaired thither to open his commission 
% as the all-wise teacher. They received him with reverence and 
worship. The preparations for this first sermon of the Tathagnta 
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are described in the mo9t glowing terms. “The evening” says a 
Singhalese author, “ was like a lovely female; the stars were as 
pearls upou her neck, the blue clouds were her braided hair, and 
the expanse was her flowing robe. As a crown she had the hea¬ 
vens; the three worlds were as her body; her eyes were like the 
white lotus; and her voice was like the humming of the bee. To 
worship Buddha, and listen to tho first proclaiming of the bana, 
this lovely female came.” All the worlds in which there was 
sentient existence were emptied of their inhabitants, so that the 
congregation assembled was in number infinite; but when the god 
Sckra blew his shell, “ all became still, as a waveless sea.” Each 
of the countless listeners thought that the sage was looking towards 
himself, and speaking to him in his own tongue, though the. lan¬ 
guage ho used was Magadhi. Then Buddha opened his mouth, 
and preached the Dhamma-Chakkappawattana-suttan. This ser¬ 
mon is of importance, not only as being the first preached by Bud¬ 
dha; but ns containing the germ thoughts of liis entire system. 

The following translation of this Discourse has been found 
among tho papers of the late Rev. D. J. Gogcrly, both the Pali 
original and the English translation being in his own handwriting. 

“Thus I heard. On a certain time Buddliu resided at Benares, 
the delight of holy men and safe retreat of animals. At that time 
Buddhu addressed himself to the 5 priests. 0 Priests, these two 
extremes should be avoided by a Priest, an attachment to sensual 
gratifications, which are mean, vile and contemptible, degrading 
and profitless; or severe penances, which produce sorrow, and are 
degrading and useless. 

“0 Priests, avoiding both these extremes, Buddhu has perceived a 
middle path for the attainment of mental vision, true knowledge, 
subdued passions, the perception of the paths leading to the Su¬ 
preme good, the preparation necessary for attaining it, and the 
entrance to Nirvana. 

“O Priests, which is this middle path? 

“This path has 8 divisions:—namely, correct doctrines, correct 
perceptions of those doctrines, speaking the truth, purity of conduct. 
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a sinless occupation, perseverance in duty, holy meditation, aud 
mental tranquillity. 

“This, 0 Priests, iB the middle path, perceived by Buddhu. 

“This, 0 Priests, is the important doctrine respecting sorrow: 
there is sorrow in birth, in decay, in sickness, and in death, in 
separation from beloved objects, and in being compelled to remain 
with those which are disagreeable; there is sorrow in not obtaining 
the fulfilment of wishes, and, briefly, sorrow is connected with every 
mode of existence. 

“This, 0 Priests, is the important doctrine respecting the con¬ 
tinuation of sorrow: it is desire, which in transmigrations revels in 
' sensuality and seeks enjoyment in whatever state it may be placed; 
it is the desire of pleasure, of continued existence, and of annihi¬ 
lation after death.* 

“This, 0 Priests, is the important doctrine respecting the de¬ 
struction of sorrow: it is complete freedom from passiou, an aban¬ 
donment of sensual objects; a deliverance from the desire of a 
continuation of existence, a freedom from attachment to existing 
A ' objects. , 

“This, 0 Priests, is the important doctrine relative to the path 
by which this state may be attained; this path has 8 divisions— 
correct doctrines, a clear perception of their nature, inflexible 
veracity, purity of conduct, a sinless occupation, perseverance in 
duty, holy meditation, and mental tranquillity. Relative to the 
important doctrine of sorrow being connected with all things, I, 
0 Priests, possess the eye to perceive this previously undiscovered 
truth, the knowledge of its nature, the understanding of its cause, 
the wisdom to guide in the path of tranquillity, and the light to 
dispel darkness from it. 

“O Priests, it is necessary that I should clearly understand this 
previously undiscovered and important doctrine, relative to which 
I have the eye to perceive; the knowledge, &c. 


0 Priests, this previously undiscovered doctrine that sorrow is 



* This passage stands ns it is given in Mr. Gogcrley’s translation. 
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necessarily connected with existence is clearly understood by me, 
I having the eye, &c. 

O Priests, relative to this before undiscovered doctrine of the 
cause of the continuance of sorrow, I have obtained the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, it is proper that I should remove fixim me the cause 
of the continuance of sorrow, relative to which previously undis¬ 
covered doctrine I have obtained the eye, &c. 

O Priests, the cause of the continuance of sorrow no more exists 
in me, relative to which previously undiscovered doctrine I have 
obtained the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, relative to this formerly undiscovered doctrine of the 
destruction of sorrow, I have obtained the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, this formerly undiscovered doctrine should be fully 
ascertained by me, relative to which the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, this formerly undiscovered doctrine has been fully 
ascertained by me, relative to which the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, relative to this previously unknown doctrine respect¬ 
ing the path by which the destruction of sorrow may be attained, 
the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, it is proper that I should be accustomed to this path, 
concerning which the eye, &c. 

0 Priests, I am accustomed to this path, &c. 

0 Priests, was I not fully informed relative to these 4 doctrines 
which my wisdom thus perceived in 12 ways?— 

At that time, O Priests, did I not know that I had acquired the 
most complete and irrefutable wisdom possessible in the uni¬ 
verse. 

From that time, 0 Priests, I have been fully informed relative 
to these 4 doctrines, which my wisdom hns thus perceived in 12 
ways. 

At that time, 0 Priests, I know that I had acquired the most 
complete and irrefutable wisdom attainable in the universe. 

This wisdom and knowledge have sprung up within me. My 
mental deliverance is permanent This is my last birth: I shall 
transmigrate no longer 
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BudhuLaving spoken thus, the delighted priests were exceedingly 
gratified with the discourse. 

When these doctrines had been thus luminously displayed, the 
venerable Kondanya becoming free from pollution, obtained the 
eye of wisdom, and a complete deliverance from the cause by which 
sorrow is continued. 

When Budhu had thus declared these leading truths, the Gods 
of all the heavenly worlds, to the extremity of the Brahma Lokas, 
were heard proclaiming—Budhu has declared at Benares the irre¬ 
futable doctrines of truth, which could not be declared by Sage, 
or Brahmin, or God, or by Maraya, or by any person in the worlds, 
(the names of the principal gods in each world being mentioned.) 

Thus at the same moment the sound ascended to the Brahma 
Lokas. 

Thus the foundations of 10,000 worlds were shaken and moved 
about tumultuously, and a great and brilliant light burnt upon the 
worlds. 

Then Budhu with a mellifluous voice said, most certainly the 
venerable Kondanya has acquired an experimental knowledge of 
these truths. 

Thus he received the names of Annya Kondanya. 
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POOTTOOR WELL.* 

It having been deemed desirable to investigate certain pheno¬ 
mena in connection with this well, the following experiments jwere 
made. This paper will contain no attempts to explain these phe¬ 
nomena, or to suggest any theory as a basis for discussion. Simply 
narrating facts, I leave it for others to determine the cause of the 
following effects. „ 

As a guide however, I will venture to give an outline description 
of the Peninsula of Jaffna in which this well is situated, and of the 
appearance of the well itself with some general remarks on pecu¬ 
liarities noticeable in most of the wells of the Jaffna Peninsula. 

The Jaffna Peninsula would appear to have been a comparatively 
recent formation and principally formed by gradual coral deposits. 
There would however seem to have been at some period or other, a 
volcanic agency which has upheaved strata of an earlier period, as 
the surface of large tracts consists of magnesian limestone, in which 
(whether worn or otherwise I cannot say) exist numerous fissures 
affording easy passage for an abundant supply of fresh water, 
within a very few feet of the surfaco. 

This Peninsula is so free from elevations of any kind that the 
highest point found in its cross section was only 35 feet above low 
water level. Elevated ground is found at both sides near the sea, 
from which points the ground declines again leaving a tableland 
almost entirely level 13 or 14 miles in extent; at an elevation above 
low water level of only 4 feet. This peculiarity during spring tidee 
(of the North-east monsoon particularly) allows the sea to flow Up 
numerous inlets, which seam the Peninsula in every direction and 
which rise during freshes to a height of 3 or 4 feet, and afford abun¬ 
dant opportunity for the manufacture of salt. It is worthy too of 
consideration in connection with the subject ot the well, that, on 
subsiding, large deposits of naturally formed salt are left, which 
remain on the beds of the inlets throughout the year. Before leav¬ 
ing this subject, I might mention that the greatest width from north 


* I hare been unable to find out the name of the author of this paper. 
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to south of the Peninsula is 20 miles, nnd its greatest length from 
cast to west 30 miles. 

The wells of Jaffna are subject to certain peculiarities. Their 
general level appears to be affected by the state of the tides, not 
however to such an extent as to cause a diurnal action. It is 
however a well known fact that during the north-east monsoon the 
wells of the district rise to their greatest height, and that height 
diminishes as the force of.tlie monsoon decreases. The large mass 
of water in the Bay of Bengal affected by this monsoon causes the 
level of the Jaffua lake to be affected to the extent of 18 inches in¬ 
crease of tide, at the same time that the above-mentioned rise in 
the wells occurs. Another fact is, that cultivators in digging irri¬ 
gation wells aro obliged to observe the greatest possible caution, 
as after passing a certain depth the water becomes brackish, and 
this peculiarity exists throughout the Peninsula. Again it is 
equally curious to observe how closely fresh and saltwater flow to¬ 
gether without amalgamating. Whilst building a causeway at 
Vannatipalam across the salt inlet, in this Poottoor district, the 
foundations were laid in salt water, but close to this and in 
the centre of the inlet fresh water could be obtained in several 
places and in large .quantities, although during freshes those 
spots are covered with 3 or 4 feet of salt water. These facts may 
prove of interest and of some use in considering any theory which 
may be based upon the results of the experiments, hereafter to be 
narrated. 

The Poottoor well itself is a large rectangular pit in the lime¬ 
stone rock, and its dimensions are about 40 feet in length by 25 in 
width. A slope down to the water level has been made, as is com¬ 
mon to nil the artificial tanks of Ceylon and India. Tradition 
ooonects it with some springs on the Coast near Tondamanaar, but 
it is only tradition as it would-be simply impossible to trace the 
course or source of any springs in so level a country. The only pre- 
mous experiments made were in 1824, when engines of considerable 
power were employed, to raise water from the well, with a view of 
irrigating the district. The only result obtained however was tho 
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establishment of the fact that it was impossible to affect the level 
of the well or to check the curious rise and fall of its water. This 
latter phenomenon has earned for it the title of the “Tidal Well of 
Poottoor.” 

1 think I have now mentioned all the facts 1 am aware of, which 
might assist any one in forming an opinion as to the cause of the 
peculiarities of this well. These peculiarities are three in num¬ 
ber. 

First in importance is the tide above mentioned. 

Secondly, the presence of salt water from a depth of between 45 
and 50 feet to the bottom of the well, &c. 

Thirdly, its apparent inexhaustibility. The experiments just 
completed were undertaken with reference to the two first conditions 
only, the experiments of 1324 being considered conclusive as to 
the third. 

Experiments. 

The first step taken was, by a careful section taken from the 
low water mark on the southern to the low water mark on the 
northern shore, to ascertain the relation that the level of the sur¬ 
face water of the well bore to the tidal marks of the sea on both 
shores. Levels were taken for a distance of 17 miles from Jaffna 
on the south coast to Valvettytorre on the northern coast. 

The fact so established is, that the level of the fresh water in the 
well coincides almost exactly with the low water level of the sea 
on both coasts. 

The next experiment was conducted with a view of ascertaining 
at what depths the fresh water ceased and salt water commenced, 
and to procure specimens of the water at various depths to be sent 
to England for analysis. An instrument with a closely fitting 
valve was made for this purpose, so arranged that the valve could 
be opened and closed again at any given depth. 

The first symptom of brackishness was found between 40 and 
50 ft. down, and it appears certain that it is at this point that the 
salt water enters. Specitnensof the water at the surface, 45 ft, 95 ft., 
145 ft. (the bottom) were prooured and put into^ sealed bottles. 
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The water from the bottom when first brought up, smelt strongly 
of sulphureted hydrogen. 

The surface of the fresh water is 14 feet below the ground line, 
and the total depth of the well varies between 140 and 145 feet 

Dr. Ferguson of the Army Medical Staff kindly assisted me in 
making these experiments. 

It being desirable to ascertain how far the tide in the well coin¬ 
cided with that of the sea on both coasts, Dr. Ferguson and my¬ 
self at the well and two assistants at Jaffna and Valvettytorre 
respectively, took notes at every half hour from 6 a. m., till 6 p.m. 

The following is a tabular statement shewing the rise and fall of 
the tide observed at all three places in inches. 


Time. 

Jaffna Lake. 

Well at Poottoor. 

Valvettytorre. 

6- A. M. 


■ 0 



• 0 


• 0 

6-30 

Fell 

•60 


Fell 

•12 

Fell 

•36 

70 

» 

•60 


» 

•06 


•60 

7-30 


•84 

* ' 

s> 

•06 

it 

■84 

80 

>t 

•96 


Si 

06 

it 

2-04 

8-30 


1-08 


Si 

•06 


2-64 

90 

ft 

1-32 


i> 

•06 

is 

8-12 

9-30 


1-44 


Rose .03 


2.40 

10-0 

» 

1-08 


» 

•15 

a 

2-40 

10-30 


108 


St 

•12 


2.40 

11*0 


120 


it 

•12 


•96 

11-30 


•72 


» 

•12 

>t 

•48 f low 

HO 

» 

•84 


» 

•18 

Stationary \water 

12-30 p. m. 


•84 


ss 

•06 


•48 

1-0 

it 

•60 


ss 

•06 


•48 

1-30 


•60 


ss 

•06 


•96 

2-0 


•12 

i low 

Fell 

•15 


•96 




1 wat. 





2-30 

Rose -24 



•18 


1-92 

3-0 

» 

•48 



•18 


3-28 

3-30 

tt 

•96 



•12 


1-68 

4-0 

M 

1-56 



•12 


1-20 

4-30 

H 

1-08 


)) 

.12 


1-92 

5-0 

Si 

•72 


» 

•12 


1-44 

5-30 


108 



•12 


•24 

60 

M 

1-20 



•48 


•24 
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By the foregoing table it will be observed that the well alter¬ 
nated 3 times during the day, whilst the sea was not affected to a 
similar extent.—The well also rose whilst the sea fell, and this 
part alone destroys all hypotheses that I have as yet heard discussed. 

The subject therefore remains in an unexplained state and offers 
4k field for scientific enquiry and discussion. 
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On the air breathing Fish of Ceylon—By The Revd. 

i 

Principal Boakp. 

v'vS'Vi ■ - . 

Having been recently induced to make some experiments on the 
respiration of certain species of fish, in order to ascertain the cor¬ 
rectness of a statement of mine which had been communicated to 
Professor Huxley by Sir Emerson Tennent, I am under the im¬ 
pression that an account of those experiments with a description of 
the habits of the fish in question, will come within the scope of the 
Asiatic Society’s operations, and may perhaps be deemed by the 
Committee to possess sufficient interest to entitle a paper on the 
subject to admission into its Journal. 

During my residence in England in 1855—1856,1 became ac¬ 
quainted with the facilities which recent discoveries, or, to speak 
more accurately, the ingenious application of old discoveries to the 
construction and management of aquaria had afforded to those 
who wished to observe the habits and natural history of the various 
tribes of aquatic animals. Knowing that very little attention had 
been paid to that branch of natural history in Ceylon, I lost no 
time, on my return to the Island, in establishing a fresh water 
aquarium; and, in watching the proceedings of its inhabitants, my 
attention was very soon attracted to a peculiar habit which some 
of them had, of ascending at neaily regular intervals to the surface, 
so as to bring the mouth for an instant in contact with the air. 
That habit is particularly conspicuous in the fry'of two species, 
viz., the Loolla and the Maddecariya, which speedily cover the 
surface of the water in which they are confined, with small bubbles 
of air or gas. I noticed also that the species of fish, to which that 
habit belonged, were much less sensitive to any impurity in the 
water in which they wore confined than wore those which did not 
pay periodic visits to the surface. Had I been a practised nature- 
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list these circumstances would probably have led to my discovering 
at that time the fact that the fish, in which they were observed, 
are air breathers, and as incapable of supporting life by breathing 
water, and as liable to be drowned by being kept from access to 
atmospheric air, as the whale or the seal or the turtle; but, not 
being much accustomed to such investigations, I failed to perceive 
the conclusion to which these habits obviously pointed. About 
the same time, I loamed from the natives, that there were certain 
species offish, goncrally inhabiting swamps and paddy fields, which, 
when dry weather deprived their usual haunts of all their moisture, 
were in the habit of burying themselves in large numbers in the 
mud, and remaining there in safety even after a sod had been formed 
by the growth of grass on the surface. 

With the intention of verifying that statement, I caused a very 
large earthen vessel to be made, which I nearly filled with mud, 
leaving a few inches of water on the surface. In this I placed a 
number of those species of fish which were stated to bury them¬ 
selves in the manner described, expecting that they would act in 
the same manner in captivity as they were said to do in their na¬ 
tural state. It is obvious however, that the conditions were not 
similar—The evaporation in my experiment was confined to the 
surface, whereas in a paddy field the moisture may be supposed to 
escape in all directions and not from the surface only. Again, in 
the paddy field, grass would begin to spring up while the surface 
was still covered with water, and before the strictly aquatic vege¬ 
tation had disappeared; and a constant influence would thus be 
exercised in keeping the water firsts and the mud afterwards, free 
from putrefaction. It is not to be wondered at therefore that all 
the specimens of fish which I subjected to that experiment died 
long before a sod was formed on the surface of the mud; but they 
survived for several days after the water had all disappeared from 
the surface by evaporation, and continued to manifest so much 
vigour as to bespatter, in a very Unpleasant manner, any person who 
approached them incautiously. The result of that experiment was, 
therefore, merely to confirm what was already known to naturalists, 
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viz., that the fish experimented upon, were possessed of respiratory 
powers which enabled them to exist in mud so thick that it would 
bo impossible for it to pass through their gills, and that they are 
capable under such circumstances of breathing atmospheric air, 
which they obtain by elevating their mouths to the surface. 

For some years, I paid no further attention to the subject; but 
happening, in a correspondence with Dr. Templeton, to mention the 
alleged fact of these fish burying themselves in the mud in large 
numbers, I was requested by him to make further inquiries on the 
subject, the result of which was, that all the natives of the low 
country, with whom I communicated on the subject, confirmed the 
statement; while a friend, whom I requested to make similar in¬ 
quiries in the neighbourhood of Badulln, was not able to discover 
that the natives of that district were acquainted with any such 
peculiarity of tho fish inhabiting their paddy fields. 

I have not, however, been able satisfactorily to verify the state¬ 
ment that they are ever found in dry earth, although I have repeat¬ 
edly offered a reward to any one who will let me see the operation 
of digging fish out of such earth; and the result of a visit which J 
paid to Moottoo Rajawelle, during the dry weather, when the swamp 
was in a favourable state for it, in August last, had the effect of 
making me suspect the truth of tho statement, that they are ever 
so found. The difficulty which I experienced on that, which was 
my second visit to Moottoo Rajawelle, in procuring any satisfactory 
information, afTords a curious illustration of the suspicious charac¬ 
ter of the Native Singhalese, and of the difficulties which it presents 
to the satisfactory prosecution of any investigation, the nature and 
objects of which are not easily made intelligible to them. My 
former inquiries, which were made more than twelve months before 
(of which an account is given below), were recollected, and as the 
inhabitants of the swamp wore incapable of conceiving the possibi¬ 
lity of my being actuated by purely scientific motives, they came 
to the conclusion that I had been deputed by Government to inquire 
into the value of their fishery, with the intention of imposing a tax 
upon it; and the consequence was, that instead of being allowed 
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the same facility of observation as in my former visit, I was taken 
to a part of tho swamp which had been fished a few days before, 
and in which, consequently, only one or two very small fishes were 
taken while I was present. My first visit to Moottoo Rajnwelle 
was paid in April 1862, and was much more satisfactory in its 
results. 

The swamp of Moottoo Rajawelle is not less, I imagine, than 30 
square miles in extent; being, ns well as one can judge by the eye, 
fully ten miles long, by three broad. The Negombo Canal runs 
through it, and must contribute in some degree to keep the water 
in the swamp at a more nearly uniform level than would otherwise 
be the case; but, notwithstanding any influence of that kind which 
may be exercised by the canal, there are, I believe, very considera¬ 
ble variations in the height of the water at different seasons. At 
the time of my first visit, very little water was visible in the swamp, 
nearly all the surface being covered with rank grass, which had 
formed a nearly continuous sod over it. Beneath that superficial 
sod were about two feet of water, or rather of diluted mud, about 
the consistency of thick Pen Soup, and beneath that again, a solid 
vegetable deposit very much resembling that which is used ns fuel 
in Ireland under the name of turf. I was at first unable to account 
for the water being so muddy, as it might be expected that in water, 
so perfectly still as to have a sod growing over its surface, the 
earthy particles would soon subside and leave the water clear. The 
phenomenon is, I believe, to be accoun ted for by the large number 
of Hoongas and Magooras which inhabit it, which by the perpetual 
motion of their ribbonlike bodies keep tho mud in constant 
agitation. So perceptible was this effect in the case of some which 
I had in confinement, that I found it necessary, in order to maintain 
the clearness of my aquarium, to exclude them from it altogether. 
Tho sod, with which the muddy water was covered, was firm 
enough to support the weight of natives, several of whom were 
engaged in cutting the long grass for their cattle, while on some of 
the firmer parts bullocks were to be seen grazing. Thus the 
singular phenomenon was exhibited of an extensive plain, on the 
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surface of which men and cattle were moving about, while beneath 
tho surface were quantities of fish, several of which I saw captured. 

The mode in which the natives catch those fish is very peculiar, 
and iB in fact an ingenious application of their knowledge of the 
fact, that they cannot long exist without atmospheric air. 

When the swamp is in a proper state for such operations, e., 
When the water is neither too high nor too low, and the surface is 
covered, as I have described, with a firm sod having two or three 
feet of diluted mud beneath it> a native goes out at night, when the 
air is still, and walking through the swamp, listens for the peculiar 
sounds which the fish make in breathing. Having selected a part 
in which those sounds are heard so frequently as to afford a pros¬ 
pect of catching a considerable number, he proceeds to remove the 
sod from a few circular patches, each about three feet in diameter, 
in those places, in which there already exist small holes in tho sod, 
which the fish frequout for the purpose of breathing. When that 
is done, he returns home for the night. I did not think it necessary 
to be present at the nocturnal part of the operations; but 1 accom- 
' panied the fisherman the following morning to the spot which ho 
had prepared during the previous night; and I found it a most 
laborious effort to moke my way over the treacherous surface, al¬ 
though the natives appeared to traverse it without any difficulty. 
When wo reached the fishing ground, operations were commenced 
by making a kind of enclosure, to cut off from the rest of tho swamp 
that portion in which the circular patches had been cleared of sod 
the night before. This was done by breaking the sod in a narrow 
line encompassing the space which it was intended to enclose, and 
trampling a portion of it down to the more solid mud at the bot¬ 
tom. The long grass, which is thus carried down, makes a kind 
of fence, which is supposed to confine the fish; but which one can 
hardly suppose to be very efficacious, as they would have but little 
difficulty, if so inclined, in making their way through it. When 
this is done the diluted mud in the holes that have been opened 
over night is thickened by mixing it with some of the more solid 
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mud, or peat, scooped up from beneath. Some of the long grass 
•which grows on the surface is then laid over the thickened mud 
in two strata, the stalks of which the one is composed being at 
right angles with those composing the other. The whole is finished 
off with a coating of mud. Nothing then remains to be done, but 
to watch for the appearance of fish. The first indication of their 
presence is the rising of bubbles of air; and in each instance when 
these bubbles appeared, the natives, who were standing by, named 
correctly the species of fish by which they were emitted, being 
guided probably by their size, and by their comiug up singly or in 
larger numbers. After a bubble of air has appeared, but a short 
time elapses before the head of a fish appears protruding above the 
surface of the mud. There is no difficulty in securing a fish when 
he shews himself in this way, as the blades of grass, which have 
been arranged so as to cross each other beneath the surface of the 
mud, form a net through which he cannot readily force his way 
back. 

I remained watching the process for about an hour, during which 
I saw eleven fish taken, and the natives told me, that, as the day 

t 

advanced, larger fish would be caught, and in greater numbers. 
None of those that I saw taken were large. They were of three 
species—Connia (Ophio-ccphalus) Magoora and Hoonga (Siluroids.) 

It is obvious that this mode of catching the fish is entirely based 
upon the fact that they cannot breathe water, hut are forced to 
ascend at stated intervals to the surface, to breathe atmospheric 
air—a fact which after I had verified it by drowning two or three 
specimens by inverting a net over them, I communicated to Sir 
Emerson Tennent, who in his reply forwarded to me a copy of a 
letter from Professor Huxley, which contains the following passage. 
“Your correspondent’s experiments on the respiration of the fish 
are most interesting, and I trust he will continue them. It would 
be a great fact should he establish the point he seems to bo aiming 
at, viz., that these fish habitually breathe air rather than water.” 
I had already fully satisfied myself of the fact of which Mr. liuxley 
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here speaks; but, in order to put the matter beyond doubt, I re¬ 
peated my experiments on a larger scale, in the presence of several 
gentlemen who were so kind as to assist me, some ofwliom favour¬ 
ed me with suggestions which enabled me to make my experiments 
more satisfactory, by varying the manner in which they were made. 

The first set of experiments was made in the presence of C. P. 
Layard, Esq., and G. Moles worth, Esq. On that occasion the fish 
experimented on were enclosed in glass receivers, which were sub¬ 
merged in larger vessels containing other fish, which had free ac¬ 
cess to the air. From some of the receivers, the fish inclosed in 
which were so large as not to be able to make their escape through 
the aperture, the stoppers were removed, so as to allow a free com¬ 
munication between the water inside the receiver and that outside. 
In others, in which smaller fish were inclosed, the stoppers were 
replaced, as soon as the air had been allowed to escape but, wore 
from time to time moved up and down, so as to promote the circu¬ 
lation of the water between the receivers and the aquarium in which 
they were placed. The fish confined in these receivers were of 
fire different species, viz., Maddhacariya, Loolla, Talenddia, ICawa- 
ya, Hoonga. Messrs. Layard and Molesworth remained for about 
an hour and a half to watch the experiment. During that time 
two Loollns and tiro Talcaddius were drowned, one Talcaddia sur¬ 
vived aftor haviug been kept from the air for 50 minutes; and a 
Maddhacariya, which had been confined for more than au hour, 
when an attempt was made to remove it, revived immediately on 
obtaining access to the air, and swam off so vigorously that it was 
impossible to distinguish it from other fish of the same species 
which were in the aquarium. When Messrs. Layard and Moles¬ 
worth went away, there still remained two receivers with fish iu 
them, which continued to shew signs of life. One contained a Ka- 
waya, the other a Hoonga. These were left unobserved for about two 
hours, when they were removed quite dead. In some of the re¬ 
ceivers several Tittiyas (water breathing fish,) were confined, along 
with the air-breathers, and did not appear to have suffered in the 
least, when their companions were removed dead. 
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Tlie second set of experiments was tried iu the presence of the 
Eevd. G. Schrader, Revd. W. F. Kelly, and W. J. Sendall Esq, 
Mr. Moleswortli having suggested that the death of some of the 
fish formerly experimented on, might have been accelerated by the 
alarm experienced by them on finding themselves conllued in so 
small space as that of a glass receiver, it was determined to attempt 
to keep the fish ftom access to the air, in this second set of experi¬ 
ments, by means of diaphragms fastened a couple of inches beneath 
the surface. 

Two vessels wore employed. One was the bell glass of a hang¬ 
ing lamp. In it were two Conuias and two Loolas (both air breath¬ 
ers,) and about fifteen or twenty Tittyas (water breathers). Thmu> 
fish had been in the bell glass for some daysj but were evidently 
too much crowded, as the Tittyas, although the water was frequent¬ 
ly changed, were constantly at the surface breathing air, as such 
fish will do when the water becomes impure. The diaphragm in 
this case was a circular piece of tin, perforated with small holes. 
The other vessel was a tank or aquarinm of the following dimen¬ 
sions, viz. 36 x 16 x 12 inches. In it were a considerable number 
of fish, both air-breathers and water-breathers. A diaphragm of 
Mosquitos net was stretched across it, about two inches below the 
surface, by means of pieces of rattan. These arrangements having 
been made, the fish were left undisturbed for upwards of an hour. 
On their being examined at the end of that time, all the air breath¬ 
ers in the bell glass were found dead; but so also were about one 
half of the water-breathers, whose death was probably attributable 
to the fouling of the water, the volume of which was not sufficient 
for the support of so many fish, especially when they were cut off 
from all communication with the air. 

In the larger vessel, the diaphragm was found to be imperfect; 
several of the fish, both air-breathers and water-breathers, had 
made their way into the space above it, and it is probable that 
some of those which were found below it, when the vessel was 
examined, had, during the course of the experiment, passed repeat- 
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edly backwards and forwards between the space above and that 
below the diaphragm. Two, however, were quite dead, a Loolla 
and a Maddbacariya, both air-breathers. None of the water 
breathers in this vessel had died. 

These experiments not being satisfactory, in consequence of the 
imperfection of the apparatus, it was determined to repeat them, 
with a more perfect diaphragm, and a quantity of fish better pro¬ 
portioned to the volume of water in which they were confined. 

The diaphragm was extended about six inches below the surface 
dividing the aquarium into two compartments, in the lower of 
which were confined specimens of Maddbacariya, Hoouga, Magoora, 
Connia, Loola, Kawaya, and Poolootta, all air-breathers, together 
with six Ancoottas, water-breathers. In the upper compartment, 
separated from those below only by a diaphragm of mosquito net, 
were placed Maddhacariyas, Kawayas, Hoongos, Conuiyas, and 
Ankootas. In this compartment there were also aquatic weeds, 
and a siphon was kept running for the greater part of the day, so 
as to change the whole body of water frequently while the experi¬ 
ment was going on. The diaphragm was fastened in its place 
about 11-J a. m., in presence of Mr. Layard. Very soon after the 
fish in the lower compartment were cut off from communication 
with the air, they began to emit bubbles of gas, and it was remark¬ 
able, that, while the air bubbles which were carried down through 
the mosquito net along with the fresh water from the siphon, made 
their escape at once back to the surface, the bubbles of gas emitted 
by the fish were detained by the net, shewing that the air had 
undergone a considerable change while detained in their systems. 

Notwithstanding the pains which were taken to secure the dia¬ 
phragm, one of the Pooloottas, and one or two of the Conniya 3 
contrived to escape into the upper compartment; the remaining 
Poolloota, after having been confined for about three hours, began 
to manifest great uneasiness, and contrived by a desperate effort 
to force himself through a hole in the net, which did not appear to 
be large enough to allow a fish of one quarter of his size to escape. 

The diaphragm was removed at 6J p. m., in presence of Messrs. 
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Layard and Moleswortb. All the fish in the upper compartment 
Were alive and healthy, as were also the six Ancoottas in the lower 
compartment. Two small Hoongas likewise appeared vigorous; 
and a large Iloonga which was nearly exhausted, revived immedi¬ 
ately on obtaining access to the air. All the Kdwayyas, twelve in 
number, were dead, also six Maddhacariyas, three Magooras, one 
Loola, and one Cooniya, being the whole number of each of those 
species that had been confined beneath the diaphragm. 

The different degrees of tenacity of life which were manifested, in 
the course of this experiment, by the different species, and by dif¬ 
ferent individuals of tho same species, were very remarkable. Con¬ 
trary to my expectation, the first fish that succumbed was a Kd- 
wayyah, (Anabas) which turned over on its side at half-past twelve,. 
about an hour, or an hour and a quarter after the commencement 
of the experiment At a quarter to one, several Kdwayyas were on 
their sides, while a Loola, which, from tho reBultof former experi¬ 
ments, I had expected to die first, continued in its ordinary posi¬ 
tion, and apparently alive. At three o’clock, two of the Kdwayyas were 
still alive, while all the rest had turned over on their sides nearly 
an hour before. I attribute tho great length of time required on 
this occasion to kill the fish, as compared with tho result of former 
experiments, partly to the greater volume of water contained in the 
aquarium . and partly to a constant stream of fresh wnter being 
allowed to fall into it during the earlier part of the experiment, 
which carried with it minute globules of air. That stream was, 
however, discontinued about two o’clock, as it seemed that tho 
Ankoottas did not require it. 

The struggles of all the air breathing fishes, and especially of 
the Kdwayyas, to get up to tho surface were very violent; and their 
breathing through their gills became after some time very laborious. 
This was the more remarkable, because these fish, when they Imvo 
access to the surface, are remarkable for keeping their gill-covers 
perfectly motionless. This was especially observable in the Iloon- 
gas, which survived the longest; and I infer, that, although none 

of these fish can live long, when prevented from rising to the sur- 
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face, yet their gills are so constructed as to enable them to 
extract some oxygen from the water, and thus to prolong their 
existence, although not a sufficient supply to enable them to dis¬ 
pense altogether with access to the atmospheric air. 

Notwithstanding the success of the experiment just described, 
there were two species of fish, which, from their habits, I believed 
to be air-breathers, but which I had not succeeded in drowning, 
- To complete the investigation, therefore, I enclosed, on a subsequent 
day, two Poolloottas, two large and two small Hoongas, and two 
Ankoottas, in receivers, from which all communication with the 
air was cut off. The Ankoottas, being water breathing fish, were 
included for the purpose of proving that the others died solely in 
consequence of their exclusion from the air. Both the Poolloottas 
died in less than a quarter of an hour. The larger Hoongas died 
in about four hours. The smaller Hoongas were alive at the end 
of six hours, when it was thought necessary to remove the dead 
fish, during which operation the surviving Hoongas had an oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining a fresh supply of air. They were then enclosed 
again, along with the Ankoottas, and at the end of seven hours 
were found quite dead, the Ankoottas, which were confined along 
with them, being alive and apparently vigorous. 

I think I have thus established, with regard to eight species of 
fish, inhabiting the marshes of Ceylon, what Professor Huxley states 
would be a great fact, if established, viz, that they habitually 
breathe air, and are incapable of surviving, for any length of time, 
if excluded from it; and I have the pleasure of presenting you 
with specimens, for your Museum, of those species which have 
been actually drowned in the manner described. 

The delay, which has occurred in the publication of the Society’s 
Journal, enables me to add the following extract from a paper 
which I drew up some time ago, giving an account of a singular 
circumstance, which I have ascertained since the previous part of 
this communication was written, in the natural history of another 
species of fish, a water-breather, and, I believe, a Siluroid. 

‘‘Havingoccasion to visit Caltura periodically, 1 was told, on one of 
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my visits, of a fish which is caught at certain seasons in very large 
quantities, and which has the singular habit, when held up by the 
tail, of emitting from the mouth a quantity of eggs. So great is 
the number thus emitted, that, when many fish are captured, the 
eggs are eagerly collected from the bottoms of the boats, and car¬ 
ried away to be fried, and are greatly relished by the villagers 
when so prepared, while the fish themselves, being too numerous 
to be consumed in their fresh state, are salted and dried, and often 
form an ingredient in the curries which appear at our tables.” 

“ The description, which I received of the manner in which the 
eggs are procured, seemed to point to the conclusion, universally 
believed by the natives, that the regular mode of bringing forth 
their young is, in the case of these fish, through the mouth; a fact 
which seemed to me to be so singular, that I determined to stay a 
day or two longer at Caltura, when I next visited it, for the pur¬ 
pose of investigating the circumstances which seemed to indicate 
so singular a conclusion.” 

« The result of my investigation was, as might have been expected, 
that I ascertained, that the circumstances had not been fully or 
accurately observed, and consequently that the conclusion, to which 
they pointed, was erroneous; but I, at the same time, satisfied my¬ 
self of a fact in the natural history of those fish, which will perhaps 
be regarded as but little less extraordinary, than their novel mode 
of parturition would have been, if it had been established as true; 
and which, as Ceylon has acquired some notoriety for marvellous 
stories respecting its Zoology, I should feel some hesitation in 
stating, were it not, that, in addition to the abundance of unexcep¬ 
tionable testimony, I was able to procure specimens illustrating the 
whole extraordinary process.” 

“ These fish produce their eggs,.in the first instance, very much 
in the same manner as other inhabitants of the waters do, with this 
exception, that the eggs seem to come to maturity in batches of 
ten or twelve. Bottle No. 1 will illustrate this. It contains the 
roe of one out of a large number of fish that I examined. You will 
perceive that, besides eight or ten large eggs, there is a whitish 
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mass, which, on being closely examined, will be found to consist 
of other eggs of very minute size, the difference in size between 
those which are ready for emission, and the others which are im¬ 
mature, being very remarkable. The strange fact, however, is 
that the large eggs, on being emitted, are immediately taken up, 
either by the fish that has laid them, or by another of the same 
species, and, not swallowed, but kept in the mouth, until they are 
hatched, aud the fry are able to take care of themselves, a period 
of some weeks, during which it is impossible that the fish, which 
is swimming about with so extraordinary a mouthful, can swallow 
any food, except such small nutritious particles as may be floating 
about in the water. When these fish first make their appearance 
at Calturn, in tho beginning of the season, they are said to be so 
fat, that the curry made with them resembles that made with pork; 
but after swimming about for a few days, with their mouths full 
of eggs, they become dry and insipid. In bottle No. 2, you will 
see thirteen eggs, which I shook out with my own hands from tho 
mouth of a fish of eight or nine inches long, each egg being about 
tho size of a small grape. Preserved in that manner, viz., in Gly¬ 
cerine, the eggs retain their natural colour and transparency, where¬ 
as in spirit they soon become opaque. In the same bottle are some 
other eggs, which were obtained by pressure, and which present 
the same remarkable difference in size as those in No. 1. You will 
perceive that these latter are perfectly transparent, the smaller ones 
being scarcely visible, whereas those which were shaken out of the 
mouth of the fish contain a perfectly formed embryo, and have a 
system of blood-vessels spreading over their surface on one side. 
In bottle No. 3, you will see one of the eggs in a more advanced 
stage of development. Both the head and tail of the embryo have 
escaped from the egg, which, very little diminished in size, remains 
appended to the middle of the fish, giving it a very distorted appear¬ 
ance.” . 

“ This adherence of the egg to the young fish, after it has been 
hatched, is not peculiar to this species. The same thing occurs in 
the ease of the Salmon fry, which are being produced, under the 
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auspices of Mr. Buckland and other eminent pisciculturists, in such 
quantities as to give us some grounds for hoping that that delicious 
fish mny.bccomc again so common in the rivers of England, that 
it shall no longer be a luxury accessible only to the wealthy, and 
that fitra-labourers may again, as is said to have been formerly 
the case in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, find it necessary to 
stipulate, in their engagements with their employers, that they shall 
not be fed on Salmon on more than two days in the week.” 

“ This is the only specimen I was able to procure in that stage of 
development, the time not having then arrived for the general 
hatching of the eggs ; but an intelligent friend, who isatCaltura 
at present, has promised to procure me other specimens, which 
will, I trust, enable me to ascertain a fact which I am inclined to 
believe, although I am not as yet prepared to assert it positively, 
namely, that the egg so appended is, in fact, tho stomach of the 
uuimnl in the state of enormous distention, and that, as its contents 
are absorbed, while the other parts of the fisfi grow in size, it gra¬ 
dually assumes a more natural proportion to the rest of tho body.* 
To this conclusion I am led by ol«erving the system of blood 
vessels, which is perceptible on the side of the egg opposite tho 
embryo, and which certainly looks as if it was intended to form part 
of the organization of the future fish.” I have since ascertained 
by the aid of Wm. Ondaatje, Esq., Asst. Col. Surgeon, that the fish 
which carry the eggs, and Subsequently the young fry, for so long 
a time in their mouths, are all males. 

The name, by which these fish are known to the natives, is An- 
guluwa. They are regarded by them as all belonging to the same 
species, nor would an unscientific observer be likely to discover 
any specific difference between any of the specimens that I have 
seen; but having sent several specimens to F. Layard, Esq., I 
received a letter from him, in August last, in which he informed 
me, that he had submitted the specimens which I sent him, to Dr. 
Gunther of the British Museum, who had ascertained that they 

* This has since been fully ascertained to be the fact. 
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belong to two distinct species, both new, of the genus Arius. Mr. 
Layard farther tells me,, that the carrying of the ova in the mouth 
is not so novel a phenomenon as I supposed it to be, Dr. Gunther 
having described that peculiarity in the propagation of the Genus 
Arius, several years ago, from S. American species. 
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On the * * * § Origin of the Sinhalese language.' Read before the 
Ceylon R. A. Society on the 31s* October, 1863.— By 
James Alwis, Esq., m. r. a. s. 

When twelve years ago I published the Sidatsangarh, and entered 
into an investigation of the question as to the orgin of the Sinhala 
language, I intimated my belief,* that it belonged to the Arian 
or Northern family, as contradistinguished from the Dravidian, or 
the Southern class of languages. My sentiments on many a colla¬ 
teral subject have since undergone change. I have discovered errors 
upon several points on which I then wrote. I find I have assumed 
facts which have no foundation. I have drawn inferences which 
are untenable. But tho main question, the belief of which I then 
expressed, has only received confirmatory proof in the course of 
my Inter researches; and they enable me, moreover, with due de¬ 
ference, but great confidence to disprove the statement in Sir Emer¬ 
son Tcnncnt's History ofCcylon,—that‘the Sinhalese, as it is spoken 
at tho present day, and still more strikingly as it exists as a writ¬ 
ten language in the literature of the Island, presents unequivocal 
proof of an affinity with the group of languages still in use in the 
Dakkcn;—Tamil, Tclingu and Malnyalim.’f 

Sir Emerson Tenncnt was, probably, indebted for this information 
to Professor Lassen,{ and he to Professor Rask of Copenhagen— 
all of whom were not conversant with tho Sinhalese. § 

* See Introd. to the Sidatsangard, p. xlvi. 

■f Sir Emerson Tcnncnt’s Ceylon, p. 328. 

J See his S. Ind. Altcrthumsk, p. 363. 

§ Professor Bachtlingk, lays down as a philological axiom that “it is dangerous 
to write of languages of which wo do not possess the most accurate knowledge.” 
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When more than forty years ago Rask wrote, the greatest mis¬ 
apprehension prevailed amongst Europeans on all Oriental subjects. 
Eastern Languages were not extensively cultivated. A gloom 
enveloped the science of comparative philology. Inaccessible was 
the pith to eastern history. Even the Sanskrit, the language in 
the highest state of cultivation now-a-days, was then but imper¬ 
fectly known to the European world. Some considered it a deri¬ 
vative of the Zend, and others treated it as a creature of the Pali. 
Little, if any thing, was definitely investigated of the latter. 
The relation which the Sanskrit bore to the Prakrit, was very im¬ 
perfectly investigated; and was, at the time Wilson translated Vift- 
rama and Urvasi, ‘fur from being understood’; and, when the la¬ 
bours of Lassen and Burnouf brought to light the Nepal books of 
Buddhism, even the names of their Pali versions were unknown 
in Europe. The distinction between the Arian and the Dckha- 
nese groups of languages was not well ascertained. The Tamil 
was supposed to have been an off-shoot of the Sanskrit The An¬ 
dhra merely existed as a book name. Between it and the Dravi- 
da no relationship was established ; much less was the identity of 
Dravida and Damila recognized. The Sinhalese was not known 
in Europe. Nor was it cultivated by the English in Oeylon until 
after the annexation of the Kandian Kingdom (in 1815} to 
the possessions of the British Government. Even then little was 
ascertained of the Sin/iata by a careful inter-comparison of 
south-Indian dialects ;—less was known of tho various modifica¬ 
tions which the former had undergone ;—and least of all regarding 
its history for upwards of two thousand years. True it is indeed 
that Mr. Chater published a Sinhalese grammar in 1815; yet this 
led to no important results in point of philological researches. The 
• language adopted in it was tho bastard Siuhaleseof the fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury. It was the lauguago of the paraphrases —the Sanskrit, if I m ay 
so call it, Sinhaliciscd. When, therefore, Clough published his 
Dictionary ilftcou years afterwards, he was led away with the beliof 


Sjicigcl’s KamraavachA.—Intro: p. i. 
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that ‘the Sinhala was derived from the Sanskrit.’ He moreover 
perceived not the identity of the Elu with Sinhala; nor could lie 
distinguish the Pali forms in the ancient Sinhalese from the Sans¬ 
krit forms which predominated in our modern dialect. One would 
have supposed that the share he had had in the publication of the 
Balavatara could uot fail to enlighten him on the subject But 
such, unfortunately, was not the case. He recognized ‘the elements 
of two distinct dinlec ts, in the national language of Ceylon. Ono 
lie pronounced the E lu, and the other the Sinhala. The former 
he regarded as ‘the remains of the language originally spoken, 
i. e. by the aboriginal inhabitants; and the latter, ns the language 
introduced after the Vyayan conquest.* 

The subsequent labours of the Rev. S. Lambrick (1834), as well 
as those of an anterior date (1821) of the Rev. John Callaway 
were of little avail. The Dictionary of the latter was intended for 
elementary schools. The Grammar of the former, by his adoption 
of the forms of language current amongst the vulgar, rendered but 
little assistance to tiro Philologcr. His denial, moreover, of the 
existence of the passive voice, which he must have daily found in 
the Sinhalese Version of the Lord’s prayer, only gave those who 
placed the Sinhalese in the South-Itidian class an additional haudlo 
in support of their incorrect theory. 

History, too, was then in its infancy. Uphnm’s works published 
in 1833 tended rather to mislead than to direct the European 
inind. No effort was made to set Sinhalese history in its true 
light until Tumour entered the field of Oriental literature. The 
commencement of true historic knowledge may bo regarded from 
the date (1837), when he published the tlahavansa, and exhibited 
the value of the Pali, uot only in regard to chronological and his¬ 
torical researches, but also iu point of philological investigations, f 

* for explanation of the terms Elu nail Sinhala sec Sidatnangaru p. xxvii ct 
■eq. 

f The learned author of the Dravidian Comparative Grammar in fixing tho 
date of Drnviilinn Civilization preparatory to an investigation into tho origin 
of tho Dravidian language, says: T am inclined to look to Ceylon for tho best 
means of arriving at an approximate date.’ p. 81. 

U 
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Yet, it may bo truly said tbit no one applied his energies to glean 
the information, which onr historical works afforded to investiga¬ 
tions connected with the language of the Sinhalese. Dr. Stevenson 
of Bombay has written several papers in the pages of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society’s Journal; but they are by no means calculated to 
assist Philological investigations.* Even the Bev. Spence Hardy, 
with a very intimate acquaintance with the Sinhalese, could not 
trace the origin of that language.! Indeed in times later still (1863) 
when the Sidatsangara appeared, I confess, I was not able, with 
all the assistance of European and Asiatic researches then at my 
command, definitely to state tko origin of the Sinhalese.^ 

It was upon the publication of that Sinhalese Grammar, how¬ 
ever, that people, in later times, began to pay greater attention to 
a critical study of the Sin/tala. Since then has appeared an invalu¬ 
able auxiliary to tho investigation in hand—‘The comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian language by tho Revd. R. Caldwell 
(1856). Since then too has arisen a greater thirst for a knowledge 
of the archmology of Buddhism; and, what is inseparably connec¬ 
ted with it, the Pali language. These helps combined with tho 
light which History has shed upon the subject, and the knowledge 
already possessed by them of the Sanskrit, have enabled the native 
pandits in our own island to investigate with success the origin of 
the Sinhala language: and those investigations establish, as I pur¬ 
pose to show in a paper which I shall hereafter present to this 
Society in continuation of theso introductory remarks, a result, 
the very opposite of that which Sir Emerson Tennent states as being 
founded upon “unequivocal testimony,” or which Prof: Spiegel 
considers, is supported by certissimis testimoniis .§ 

Professor Lassen in his Indische allisthumus kunde, a work 
designed to be a critical digest of all the researches of the Inst 

* ‘In many instances Dr. Stevenson’s lexical analogies are illusory and dis¬ 
appear altogether on a little investigation.’ CaldieeU's D. O.p. 40. 
f Ceylon A.' S. Journal. 

J See Introduction, p. xxiv. 

§ Kammavach^n\tod: p. vii. 
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sixty years, relative to the antiquities of India, in speaking of the 
languages of the Dekkan viz. the Tulva, the Malabar, the Tamil 
the Telugu, the KamiUa , and the Sinhalese, sums up their rela¬ 
tions to the Sanskrit as follows:— 

‘A more critical investigation of the languages of the Dekkan 
has shown that they have been enriched from, the Sauskrit, but are 
quite independent of it as to their origin. Their phonetic system 
is distinct, and so is the fundamental part of their vocabularies, em¬ 
bracing the words in most common use; and farther, what is deci¬ 
sive, their grammatical structure is peculiar. With thi3 philolo¬ 
gical fact accord the traditions of the Dekkan, indicating, as they 
do, that the Dckkanese were originally in a rude state, and that 
settlers from the North brought to them their civilization. The 
traditions of the continent agree here with those of the island of 
Ceylon, and the phenomena of the religious and political state of 
the Dekkan, at the present time, establish the fact of its having 
received its civilization from that source. Its alphabets, also, came 
from the North. Yet, certain peculiarities are likewise found, which, 
not being referable to Arya teachers, must be considered as remains 
of usages properly belonging to the South-Country. Nor has the 
civilization brought from the North penetrated everywhere: many 
tribes are met with in the Dekkan, which have adopted only a part, 
sometimes more, and sometimes less; of the imported culture; one 
indeed, that of the Tudit on the Nilgiri, had, until within a short 
time, received no such civilizing influence.* ’ 

With all the respect due to so distinguished an orientalist as 
Pr. Lassen, I cannot but regard his remarks, so far as they relate 
to the Sinhalese, as inapplicable, and therefore inconsiderate. 

It is quite true that the Sanskrit clement, by which I mean the 
use of sibilants, aspirates, double letters etc. in the modern Sin¬ 
halese, cannot be traced to our nneient dialect; and that these have 
been engrafted on the Sinhalese in comparatively modern times.t 

* S. Ind: Altcnth. p. 363. 

t Seethe history of the Sinhalese language in my I u trod: to the Sidat- 
songarit p. clxxxvii. et sc<j. 
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In view of tho particular affinity which the Pali and the Prakrit 
dialects bear to the Sinhalese, and the historical conjectures as to 
the formation of the latter, it may also be affirmed that tho Sin¬ 
halese is not a direct off-shoot of the Sanskrit. Yet, all this may 
be assented to without in the least affecting the proposition, that 
the Sinhalese belongs to the Northern division of languages, and 
cannot be classed amongst ‘the languages of the Dekkan,’ which, 
in accordance with the language of Mr. Caldwell, I shall in future 
designate the ‘Dravidian.’ 

It may bo here convenient to consider the historical before 
entering upon the philological questions, that relate to the sub¬ 
ject. I believe it is a universally admitted fact, that before the 
Aryas or Sanskrit speaking people of Hindustan first emerged from 
obscurity, and settled themselves in upper India, the whole of the 
Peninsula from Cape Comorin to Himalayik, and also the Lank it 
of tho Rhmayann, had been peopled in every direction by an en¬ 
tirely distinct race of people in different stages of civilization, 
whom they designated Daitya, Danavii, (Yakkhas or) Rahshas, 
and Mlichhas *. These were the Yakkhas or barbarians whom 
Vijaya found on liis arrival in Lankit, and of whom the early Sans¬ 
krit and Bhuddhist writers speak with much aversion. This taken 
in connection with tho fact that Demonolatry, or the worship of 
devils in Ceylon, is identical with ‘the system which prevails in 
the forests and mountain fastnesses thr oughout the Dravidian ter¬ 
ritories and also in the extreme South of the Peninsula,’! leads to 
the inference, that the early settlers of Ceylon were a portion of 
tho aboriginal inhabitants of India before its occupation by the 
Arya race. But it is also a fact, as I shall show hereafter, that 
they have neither retained their national character nor their na¬ 
tional language. 


* Dr. Stevenson's Katya Sutra. — p. 133. 

t Caldwell in liis Dravidian Grammar says, ‘This system was introduced 
within the historical period from tho Tamil Country into Ceylon, where it is 
now mixed up with Buddhism.—pi 315. 
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The only tribes, however, that have not intermingled with the 
Sinhalese, and whose savage condition in modern times may bo 
identified with the ancient barbarity of the yakklias, aro the Veddas; 
and these, be it remembered, are as distinct from the Sinhalese ns 
are the Tamils of the North. There is also a distinctive class 
called the Rodiyns, and it is remarkable that their ranks were re¬ 
plenished from time to time with Sinhalese convicts of all castes 
from the Royal to the plebeian. Mr. Casio Chetty, the author of 
the Ceylon Gazetteer in giving a number of words in current use 
amongst the Rodiyas expresses a conjecture ‘that they were either 
a colony of some of the wandering hordes from India, or a fragment 
of the aborigines of Ceylon itself partially blended with the Sin¬ 
halese.’* * * § This iH very probable; and although we have not sufficient 
materials for comparison, yet the few words which have been col¬ 
lected of this dialect, containing the names for the common wants' 
of mankind are, with six exceptions, different from ‘the Sinhalese 
as it is spoken at the present day, and still more strikingly as it 
exists as a written language in the literature of the island.’! 

The mention of Niigas or Niignworshippers, with whom the yak- 
klins lmd shared the kingdom of Lankit, docs not lead to any certain 
results. For the Niiga worship had been diffused from a very 
early age throughout the whole of India! as well as in the north¬ 
west frontiers of the Arya-dcsha, as for instance, Cashmir.§ 

The woship of the Niigas, moreover, was confined to that portion 
of this island, once called the A«jra dipa, ‘the northern and north¬ 
western parts of Ceylon, where Tamilians commenced to form 


* C. B„ A.S. J.Vol. vi.p. 171. 

f From amongst 128 words given by Mr. Casio Chetty, of the Rodiya dialect 
wc can only identify 6 Sinhalese words o. g. bintalausa ‘ earth, ’ oltho’ strictly 
speaking it is n ‘plane;’ Itallmcclla for kaluwara ‘darkness;’ boralowa for 
6oralu *gravel; ’ bilinda 1 boy; ’ wurataii for mulutan that which is cooked; 
pikunawa for penenaaa ‘perceive’ C. B., A. S. J, 1850—3. p. 177 ct scq. 

I Asiatic Researches xx p. 95. 

§ See Raj&torangani. • 
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settlements prior even to the Christian era, and from whence they 
have gradually thrust out the Sinhalese.’* 

These arc, however, points of inquiry which may be dispensed 
with, in view of the fact, that, after the arrival of Vijaya both the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Lankk and their language had been so 
merged in the Arya invaders and their dialect, the Sinhalese, that 
little or nothing physically, historically, or philologically can now 
be traced to a Dravidian origin whilst all such considerations lead 
to the inevitable result of the Sinhalese language being an off-shoot 
of the speech of the Aryas, or the Pali, or a Prakrit dialect. 

* It is vain ’ says Mr. Caldwell, and he says it truly,—* to expect 
from considerations of colour and complexion any real help towards 
determining the race to which the Dravidian belongs’, p. 512. For, 
to state a fact mentioned by himself, and known to us in Ceylon 
“ the descendants of the Portuguese who settled in India several 
centuries ago, are now blacker than the Hindus themselves,” p. 
513. Regarding, therefore, “colour as a most deceptive evidence 
of relationship and race,” [p. 515.] we may next direct attention 
to it in connection with a less fallible testimony, viz., “the shapo 
of the head and the more permanent peculiarities of feature;” (ib)- 
and here I need not labour to prove that the Sinhalese present 
a wide difference from all the races of the Dckkiui. For instance, 
the features of the Tamils of the Southern Peninsula are peculiar, 
and though the complexion of the Sinhalese presents different 
shapes, the * copper colour ’ is that which prevails over the rest: 
and this again it would seem is the colour of the Arya race, 80 - 
much honored by Manu (cap. iv. § 130) when ho declared it an 

* Caldwell’s Drav. Grammar, p. 4. 

f Caldwell says “It is undeniable that emigrations from Ceylon to the 
southern districts of India havo occasionally taken place. The Tcers (pro¬ 
perly Ttrir islanders) and the Ilavars, ‘Sinhalese,’(from ‘Ilam’, Ceylon, a 
word which has been from the Sanscrit ‘Simbalam’ or rather from tho Pali 
* Sihalam'by the omission of the initial‘a’) both of them Travaneorc castes, 
are certaialy immigrants from Ceylon”— Caldwell's Com. Gr, p. 72. 
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insult to pass over ‘ even the shadow of a copper coloured man.’ 
The colour as well as the features of the inhabitants of the Dekkan 
are certainly distinguishable from those of the Sinhalese even by a 
casual observer. An utter stranger to the various races cannot be 
three weeks in this Island before he perceives tho striking differ¬ 
ence between the manners and habits of the Sinhalese ou the one 
hand, and those of tho different other races on the other. Euro¬ 
pean Teachers have frequently observed the facility with which 
the Sinhalese pronounce European toDgucs, presenting in this 
respect a quality distinguishable from every race of South-Indian 
people. 

It may, however, bo urged by those who advocate a contrary 
opinion that the use of long hair by the Sinhalese, a practice to 
which Agathemerus, a Greek Geographer of the third Century 
bore testimony,* is worthy of notice in au inquiry into the rela¬ 
tions of tho Sinhalese with the early Dravidiatis. It is truo 
enough that the usage referred to is equally characteristic of the 
Dravidian rnce.f But I submit that wc have no undoubted tes¬ 
timony of the samo usage not having exigted in the Northern 
territories from whence Ceylon was peopled. On the contrary, 
the fact of Shgara’s having imaged ‘ shaving the hair ’ as a pun¬ 
ishment on the Yavnnas implies that it had been previously cus¬ 
tomary to use tho hair long: and it is also not a little remarkable 
that Gotama Buddha a North-Indian is represented, like Siri San- 
ghabodhi, one of our kings,$ to have worn tresses and a top-knot. 
But even supposing that such was not the case, and that the prac¬ 
tice of twisting the hair into a knot at the back of the head is 
identical with that of tho Dravidian race; and that, as stated by 
Mr. Caldwell, ‘it was from Dravidian settlers in Ceylon that tho 

» ‘Tho natives cherish their hair as women amoDg os and twist it round 
their heads.’ 

f “TJp to tho present dny the custom of wearing the hair long, and twisted 
into a knot at the back of tho head is characteristic of all the inferior castes in 
tho southern Provinces of the Tamil Country”—Caldwell’s Grammar p. 75. 

} See Attanagalwansa Cap. i § ii. 
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Sinhalese adopted the same usage' (p. 75)j it may still be affirmed 
that there is nothing in this circumstance which miltiates against 
our position. 

Historically Professor Lassen himself furnishes us with an item 
of proof which I shall here notice. Ho says * whenever an ori¬ 
ginal language has been retained, as among the Gondas, the Hali¬ 
das and the Padarias, there is nothing of the civilization of the 
Ary as, or merely a sprinkling of it; but wherever, on the other 
hand, Arya civilization has penetrated and prevailed, as among the 
Kolas of Guzerat and others, tho language of the Arya has also 
come into use.’ Applying this test to Ceylon and its language, 
I perceive the result to be in direct opposition to the opinion of 
Mr. Lassen to which I first attracted attention. For, to suppose 
that Ceylon retained its aboriginal language oven after the Vijayan 
conquest is to affirm that tho Sinhalese received not even a 
“ sprinkling ” of tho Arya civilization; which is not tho case, tho 
fact boing, that far from its being 1 a mere sprinkling ’ Ceylon 
has enjoyed from tho very sottlemont of Vijayn a greater share of 
civilization than any other Country in tho Dekknn, or in the 
fastnesses of the Vindhya. 

Nor is Sir Emerson Tonnent of a different opinion, for ho dis¬ 
tinctly says “ To the great dynasty (of Vijaya) and more espe¬ 
cially to its earliest members tho inhabitants of Ceylon were 
indebted for the first rudiments of civilization, for the arts of agri¬ 
cultural life, for an organized Government, and for a system of 
national worship.” (Vol. 1 p. 360.) 

Tliis being established, the convcrso of die proposition laid'down 
by Professor Lassen holds good, viz—that ‘ with tho civilization 
of the Arya invaders the aborigines adopted their dialect.’ 

History also shows that the new colonists retained a distinct and 
separate character; and that although intermarriages might have 
taken place between die Yakkhas and tho now settlers;* yet that tho 

* The only mention however o£ this in tho Mahawansa has reference to 
Vijaya; and tho facts there stated clearly show that he was not •‘married” to 
JKuvtAi os supposed by Mr. Caldwell p. 81, but that having been captivated by 
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former remained, for a time, a distinct tribe; and that they wholly 
disappeared after 275 A. D., at which period they are for the last 
time spoken of in History as a servile class engaged in opening 
Tanks, etc. But whatever inferences may be drawn from the 
mention of the Yakkhas in the early part of our history; it is quite 
clear‘from all existing evidence,’ ‘that (lie period at which a 
vernacular dialect was common to the Yukkhas and Yijayan Co¬ 
lonists must have been extremely remote ’• and that tho former 
soon disappeared either by amalgamation with or disintegration from 
the conquerors. The last supposition is however the more reason¬ 
able; since we find until very recent times a distinct tribe of people 
iu Ceylon, called the Veddas or Deddas, answering to the uncouth 
“Yakkhas” or “Monkeys" of ancient writers. 

Tho language of our first monarch Vijayawas probably tho Puli 
or tho Prakrit, ne came to Ceylon shortly after Gotama, who 
spoke the Pali or the Mugadhl. lie was descended through tho 
foroalc branch of the Royal family of Kalinga, and his hirth 
place was Lala, a subdivision of Mngadho. “And tbo position,” 
says Mr. James Prinsep (Bengal A. S. Journal vol. ii. p. 2$0) 
“assumed by Mr. Lassen that the Pali of Ceylon was immediately 
derived from tho shores of Kalinga, independently of it., beivg 
mutter of history, is supported by the evidence of tho records now 
discovered in that country:” and although Professor Lassen regards 
this as a question involved in obscurity, yet the very name given 
to tho Island by Yijaya, and which we find was shortly after war .'5 
used by the Indian Monarch Asoka, in his rock inscriptions, would 
lead to the inference that the Pali was the language of tho con- 


hcr charms Vij ayah ml her for his misfresr, and that when he had found he could 
not according to tho usages of the cast be crowned without a queen consort, 
whom a Yakkinni or ‘non-human Icing’ would ill represent, although the mother 
of two children, he discarded them oil for the daughter of King 1'niuliyaoi' the 
nearest civilized state. 

• Sir J. E. Tenneut’s Ceylon p. 3S8, with whom I entirely concur iu the 
matter, having long abandoned a contrary opinion which I expressed in my 
Sidattangara, p, xxiv. 


X 
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qucrors. We are not told what was tire language of the letters 
which accompanied the embassy sent by Vijaya to King Panduwa 
for a Royal Princess; but it is probable that the letter of invitation, 
to his brother (See Mnhawansa p. 53,) Sumitla, was in the Pali 
or the Prakrit, a language of the North, which, we learn from his¬ 
tory, was greatly cultivated throughout the greatest part of Central 
India, which was at this time subject to Magadha. It is also ascer¬ 
tained from our historical Annals that our Kings had frequent 
intercourse with Arian and Dravidian Princes, and in some places 
the Historian describes the correspondence as having been carried 
on in ‘the Pali language.’ 

There is another circumstance which may be here noticed. The 
birthplace of the first settlers of Ceylon was Lala. It is iden¬ 
tical with Lala and Zdda, and Dandi, the author of Kavyadarsa, 
says that even in comparatively a modern age, that of the Dramas, 
the language of Lata as well os of Banga (which latter is only a 
different pronunciation of Vanga, and merely another name for 
Gawda) is usually the Pritkrit. His authority goes further, for 
he places the language of Lala in the same class as that of Gaw¬ 
da, Surasena, etc: and his Commentator explains the ‘et cetera ,’ 
to mean the Magadhi (or Pali) and Panchala (the Zend). Hence 
all circumstances considered it is very clear that the Pali was the 
language of the baud from Lala who colonized Ceylon, or rather 
a modification of it which bore the nearest relation to such lan¬ 
guages as the Surasenl, and the Zend —at all events a so-called 
Prakrila dialect; therefore a language of the Arian and not of the 
South Indian class. 

The last inference receives confirmatory proof from another his¬ 
torical fact, viz., that on the arrival of Mahiudu in the Island he 
was not only able to converse readily with the people, but without 
loss of time to preach to them in ‘the Sinhalese’ language, or ‘the 
language of the land.’ This shows the intimate relationship which 
originally existed between the Sinhala and the dialect ofPataliputta; 
and although in course of several centuries as stated in the Sva- 
basalankara , the Sinhalese has undergone a vast change, yet it 
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may be readily believed that this change consisted in the dialect 
of the conquerors, (which was probably the Prakrit) being melted 
with the preexisting language—t. e. by a process of shortening the 
words of that language, and modifying it so as to suit it to the 
tongue of men, whoso orgaus of speech were incapable of enunciat¬ 
ing several of its elements, such as the aspirates and combined 
consonants. I shall hereafter adduce ‘unequivocal proof’ of the 
fact, that the Sinhala as it is known even at the present day, ex¬ 
hibits the nearest affinity to the Puli and the most distant connection 
with the Drnvidian—a fact which is farther borne out by the 
facility with which Buddkagosa of 1‘aialiputta translated the Sin¬ 
halese Atthahatha into the Pali. It is also a fact to which I may 
briefly allude here, that the only Sinhalese Grammar now extant 
in this Island, follows Sanskrit and Puli, and not Dravidian writers. 

It is certainly true, as stated in the Sidntsruigara,* that there 
are three elements in the Sinhalese, one in connection with the 
Sanskrit—another with the Pali—and the third with the local; but 
it must be remembered that the pure Sinhalese so formed upon the 
establishment of the Vijayan dynasty appears to have been drawnf 
chiefly from the Sauskrit in the 15th Ccutury after Christ, nnd 
front the Mulabar nnd Telingu after the domination of the Dckkan 
princes, of whom the last deposed Sinhalese King, Sri Wekrama 
Baja Sinha, spoke the Telingu well, and the Sinhalese hut indif¬ 
ferently. 

It was perhaps this latter phenomenon in the Sinhalese that led 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson to consider the Sinhalese also as a 
branch of the Southern family4 His own observations, however, 


* See Introduction p. xiviii. 

f See the comparative specimen of the ancient and modem Sinhalese in the 
Sidatangara pp, xxxvi, wherein, if one UiiDg is clearer than another, it is that 
nearly every word in the first is directly traceable to the Pali, and in the second 
to the Sanscrit. 

t Sec Bombay Asiatic Journal for 1842 p. 195; he also places the Maldivian 
under the head of the southern family; bnt I may here remark that it is clear¬ 
ly traceable to the Sinhalese. 
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militate against this opinion, for ho says: ‘Tho Hindi which con¬ 
tains the most (i. e. Brnluninicnl words) is estimated by Sir. 
Colebrook to have nine-tenths of its vocables of Sanskrit origin, 
and tho Marathi which contains the fewest has at least four-fifths 
of its words derived from the same source. In the Southern family 
again Sanskrit words are of rare occurrence, and enter less into the 
common language of the people, except in tho Sinhalese which 
from the influence of the Pali chiefly derived from the Sanskrit and 
the language of the Buddhist literature has nearly as many words 
originally derived from the Sanskrit as the Hindi itself. 

Before however I proceed to adduce the promised proof to esta¬ 
blish the non-Dravidiau origin of tho Sinhalese, and which I purpose 
to lay before this Society at n future opportunity upon several 
distinct heads, I may conclude my introductory remarks by quoting 
the expressed opinion of two of tho most eminent linguists of the 
day, viz., Caldwell and Max Muller, names which, ns you know, 
must be deemed to impart confidence to those who have the honor 
to labour iu the beaten path in which they have travelled. Tho 
author of the invaluable Dravidinn Grammar says, * There is no 
relation, however, between the Sinhalese language—the language 
of tho Sinhalese properly so-called, who were Buddhists and Co¬ 
lonists from Magaclha or Behar —and the language of the Tamilians, 
nor is there any reason for supposing that the natural course of 
migration (viz., from the mainland to the Island) was ever inverted 
to such a degree as to justify the supposition that the whole mass 
of the Drnvidinns entered India from Ceylon.’ p. 73. 

And although there is a slight difference of opinion between 
Professor Max Muller and myself as to the relationship which exists 
between the Sanskrit and the Singhalese; yet it will bo observed 
that that difference is one which does not affect the main question 
in hand. He says:—‘The Sanskrit now lives only in its offspring, 
the numerous spoken dialects of India—Hindustani, Maharatti 
Bengali, Guzeriite, Sinhalese etc, all preserving in the system of 
their grammar, the living traces of their common parent.’—Survey 
of Languages, p. 31. 
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A few remarks on the poisonous properties of the Calotropis 
Gii/anted, the Mudar of Bengal , the l'ercum of the Tamils, 
and the Warra of the Sinhalese.—By W. C. Onuaatjk, Esq., 
Asst. Col. Surgeon. 


In the course of ray public duties, as Medical Officer, in charge 
of the Civil Medical Stores, I was called upon to discover, if pos¬ 
sible the cause of the death of one John Melder. He died at Chi- 
law, and the stomach and intestiues with their contents were sent 
to me on 31st March last for examination, 12 days after death. 
He died shortly after some drugs had been administered to him by 
a native, who was considered to be a most experienced medical 
prnctitionor. It appeal's that the deceased having required an 
emetic, the native Doctor gave him a small quantity of powdered 
Kukurooinang seed, (Rondin dumetornm), a well known native 
emetic, mixed in about 2 dessert spoonfuls of the milk of the plant 
called Warra (Calotropis Gigantea) with a quantity of cow’s milk. 

The immediate effects of the dose were incessant vomiting, and 
excruciating pain in the bowels: the extremities became benumbed 
nndlifolcss; and in about 2 hours after the medicine had been 
given, death supervened. The mudar has not to my knowledge 
been considered as a poison by Toxicologists either Indian or Eu¬ 
ropean. I mado some experiments with a view of ascertaining the 
physiological properties of the fresh milk of tho mudar. An ounce 
of it being given to a pup, in 5 minutes it began to froth at the mouth, 
and violent vomiting ensued until the stomach was completely 
emptied of its content’. The animal cried and groaned evidently 
from pain in the bowels. It lay down on the ground and gi-adually 
sack and expired within 24 minutes. 

Ten minutes after I examined the animal. The mouth and tongue 
were of a violet colour. The stomach was quite empty, and the 
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mucous membrane corrugated, the intestines were contracted pre¬ 
senting a cord-like appearance, and spots of inflammation were 
visible. 

The left ventricle of the heart and the larger vessels contained 
fluid blood. 

A second experiment was made on a little dog. The quantity 
used was 60 drops diluted with water. 

The symptoms already referred to followed each other in regular 
succession being attended with bloody stools. Death ensued in this 
case in 18 minutes. 

These experiments afford sufficient and satisfactory data to lead 
us to the conclusion, that the milk of the mudnr may be placed on 
the list of the most deadly vegetable poisons in Ceylon and India. 

In the rapidity with which it destroys life, it is equal to the 
poison of the Upas, the celebrated Java poison, which it is well 
known is a milky juice drawn from the Autiaris Toxicnvia pro¬ 
ducing the same symptoms on the animal economy that the juice 
of the warra does. 

From the effects which the milk of the Cnlotropis gignnten has 
thus been ascertained to produce, it appears to me to belong to the 
class of Narcotic-Irritant poisons, a class of poisons that act on 
the Cerebro-spimil system of the nerves paralysing the muscles 
mid finally the heart. 

During the trial of the case it was clearly proved that the patient 
suffered from exactly the same painful and fatal effects that wore 
noticed in my two experiments; and the contracted cord-like ap¬ 
pearance of the man’s Intestines sent to me for examination at once 
convinced me that death was caused by the effects of the Mudar 
Milk, which, though as I believed hitherto unknown as a poison, 
is positively such, and that of an irritant character. 

As this cannot but be of great interest to the Indian Toxicolo¬ 
gist, I have in these few remarks brought it to the notice of this 
Society, as this is the only literary and scientific body in Ceylon 
through which the fact can be communicated. 
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The Native doctor who administered the drug was tried for man¬ 
slaughter in September last at Chilnw, and sentenced to 2 years 
imprisonment within the gaol. The lenieucy of the sentence is to 
be attributed to the circumstance, that the mulpraxis in the opinion 
of the Jury, was the result of carelessness and ignorance. 
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On the Crocodiles of Ceylon—By the Bevd. Principal I'oakk. 


The favourite haunts of Crocodiles being but seldom visited, iu 
consequence both of the insalubrity of the localities in which they 
are generally to be found, and of the dangerous character of their 
inhabitants, the habits of these auimalsarc very imperfectly known. 
The following account of two nests, which were recently found 
within a few miles of Colombo, umy therefore bo interesting to 
Naturalists. 

The first of these nests was discovered by Mr. Symonds of the 
Survey Department, who found it to contain about 150 eggs, which 
he removed, not without considerable risk, hnving been repeatedly 
charged by the old Crocodile who was guarding them. 

My curiosity having been excited by the description which I 
received of the nest from Mr. Symonds, I went to examine it 
myself. I found it amongst the bushes on the swampy bank of 
the Bolgodde lake, at a distance of a few feet from the water. 

The nest itself consisted of wet vegetable matter mixed with mud, 
and was raised to the height of between three and four feet, pre¬ 
senting in shape very much the appearance of a small conical hay¬ 
cock, but in colour and consistency that of a heap of dung. Round 
the base of the cone, was a circular trench more than three feet 
broad, and about two feet deep, iu which the old Crocodile was 
wont to wallow while watching her nest The circle enclosed by 
this trench, the whole of which was covered by the base of the 
nest, was between six and seven feet in diameter. 

I am not aware that these conical nests have been previously 
noticed. The Rev. J. G. Wood, who makes no mention of the nests 
of the Crocodile, says in speaking of the Alligator in his Illustrated 
Natural History, that the parent deposits her eggs in the sand of 
the river side, scratching a hole with her paws, and placing them 
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in a regular layer therein. “ She then scrapes some sand, dry 
leaves, grass, and mud over them, smoothes it, and deposits a second 
layer upon them. These eggs are then covered in a similar manner 
and another layer deposited, until the mother* has laid from .50 to 
60 eggs. .Although they are hatched by the heat of the sun and 
the decaying vegetable matter, the mother does not desert her young, 
but leads them to the water and takes care of them, until their 
limits nre sufficiently strong, and their scales sufficiently firm to 
permit them to roam the water without assistance.” 

It will he seen that the nest of the Crocodile of Ceylon differs 
considerably from that of tire Alligator ns described by Mr. Wood. 
In the former the eggs are placed at a height of at least two feet 
above the surface of the water; and. although the nests in Ceylon 
are principally composed of aquatic weeds in a wet state, which 
might be expected to give out considerable heat in fermenting, yet 
I do not believe that any artificial heat is required to hatch the 
eggs, because several eggs, which were procured from the Bolgoddc 
nests, were hatched in my house, being merely deposited in earth 
which was kept dump and exposed to the rays of the sun. 

While examining the nest that lmd been discovered by Mr. 
Symonds, Wc were told by some natives who accompanied us, that 
there was another nest, within a mile or two of the spot, which 
had not yet been disturbed. 

On visiting this second nest, we found it in all respects very like 
the first, except that it was not so large, aud that, besides the treuch 
which surrounded it, there were one or two holes in the swamp in 
which the natives said that the old Crocodile was accustomed to lie. 

Warned by the narrow escape which Mr. Symonds had when 
examining the first nest, we approached very cautiously, expecting 
an attack every moment, and when we were all assembled on the 
edge of the trench surrounding the nest, wo hesitated to cross it, 
because it was when lie was in the act of stepping across the trench, 
that Mr. Symonds was first attacked by the other Crocodile, 
which raised its formidable jaws directly beneath him, nud would 
no doubt have effectually put a stop to his proceedings, had he not 
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promptly discharged the contents of his fowling piece down her 
throat.* On finding however that no Crocodile appeared, our con¬ 
fidence returned; and at length one of our number ventured to 
approach near enough to remove the top of the nest, and to tnko 
away the eggs, of which he procured twenty-five. 

On my expressing astonishment at the pacific conduct of the 
parent Crocodile, and suggesting that it was probably absent in 
pursuit of food, the natives who were with us expressed their con¬ 
viction, that it was at that moment in the trench; but that it was 
of a different caste from the first. Further enquiries have satisfied 
me that this belief in the existence of two different species, or, as 
the natives call them, castes, of Crocodiles is universal in the coun¬ 
try; and Dr. J. Anderson, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, informs 
me that a similar- belief prevails in Bengal respecting the Mugger, 
which closely resembles the Crocodile of Ceylon, if it be not iden¬ 
tical with it. Ono caste is said to confine itself to a fish diet, while 
the other attacks human beings. 

The former, called by the Sinlmloso Elle Kimbola, or Grey 
Crocodile, grows to a larger size than the more savngo species, and 
is said to be that which is found about Kornegalle. As I have 
two thriving specimens, hatched from the eggs of the Crocodile 
which attacked Mr. Symonds, and am premised ono of tbo pro¬ 
geny of that which submitted so quietly to the plundering of its 
nest in my presence, I hope that I shall bo able to ascertain, by 
tlic aid of some eminent English Naturalist, whether they belong 
to the same or to two different species. At present they present 
no difference in appearance that an unscientific eye can detect. 

I may mention that there is some difficulty in bringing up young 
Crocodiles by hand, as they obstinately refuse every kind of food 
that I have ovor presented to them. One, which was brought to 
me some years ago, died of inanition, although, for a week or ten 
days that it was in my possession, I constantly tempted it with 


♦This shot was not, however, fatal; for Mr. Symonds was subsequently 
charged twice by, as he believes, the same crocodile. 
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both flesh and fish. Those which 1 now have I feed by forcing 
bits of raw meat down their throats with a stick, two or three times 
a week. Under this treatment, they seem to thrive, having about 
doubled in size since they left the egg; but the operation is not a 
pleasant one, and requires some dexterity, as their teeth are exceed¬ 
ingly sharp, and they lose no opportunity of turning upon the hand 
that feeds them. 
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Native Medicinal Oils. 


Tlie processes, by which all Medicinal oils are prepared, would 
seem to bo almost the same, except in the case of a few. 

The general process followed in these preparations, is this:— 
The drugs prescribed for the first decoction, being cut up and 
pounded together, are put into a vessel (earthen or copper) with 
well-water four times the weight of the drugs; the whole is then 
gauged by menus of a piece of stick, on which accordingly a mark 
is put to denote the quantity, and three times as much water is 
again added- This is boiled down to a quarter of the whole or 
until it is reduced to the mark. The boiling must go on very 
slowly, continuing for seven days. Sometimes the juices of certain 
plants are substituted for this docoction. 

This first decoction being then strained is put into a vessel, 
generally copper, with oil (Sessamum or other as the case may be) 
equal to a quarter of it iu weight, and is next boiled with a medi¬ 
cal composition, called “Kalke," compounded of a number of me¬ 
dicinal drugs well ground together, which kalke itself must, in 
weight, be equal to a quarter of the oil. The boiling of this, which 
may be called the second decoction, is continued for nearly five 
days more, except where juices are used instead of the first decoc¬ 
tion, in which case, the boiling should not exceed three days. 
When the Kalke assumes the consistency of Bees’ wax, the vessel 
is taken off the fire, and the liquid being then well strained, becomes 
the Medicinal Oil. 


Oils. No. 1 .—Sidharle Tiele. 
First Decoction. 

Bely—iEgle marmelos, Corr. 

Middy—Premna serratifolia, Linn. 
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Totilla—Calo&uithes indiea, Blumc. 

Paid—Spathodea adenophylla, D C. 

E ulema ta—Gmelinn Rheedci, Hook. 

Aswenna—Alysicnrpus vaginalis, D C. 

Pol pal a—JErva lanata, Juss. 

Endero—Ricinis communis, Linn. 

Batu—Solanum ludicum, Linn. 

Bewille—Sida species. 

Take the roots of these in equal quantities, add them together, 
and the roots of Satavarin, Asparagus racemosus. 

Pound them well and put all in a vessel with four times their 
weight of water. Put a mark, and then add three times the same 
quantity of water. Boil down the whole to a quarter. 

Second Decoction. 

Strain and put this first decoction into a clean vessel, with 
Sessamwn oil and cow’s milk, each equal to a quarter of it in 
weight. Then add Kalke composed of the following ingredients, 
by grinding them together with cold water. 

Satcpuspc—Anctlium sowa seed. 

Wadekaha—Acorus calamus. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Savindelunu—Rock salt. 

Malm Arnthe—Alpinia Galanga Linn. 

Sulu Arathe—? 

Ensaal—Cardamoms. 

Dcwednnrc—Pinus Deodar. 

Sandoon—Sandal. 

Kottan—Aucklaudia Costus, Falk. 

Galmade—Talc. 

Amukkera—Withania soranifera, Dun. 

Merctemiris—Pepper. 

Jatamanse—Nardostachys Jatamansi, D C. 

Welmadcte—Rubia cordifolia. 

These should be taken in equal quantities, and when added to¬ 
gether, the whole must be equal, in weight, to a quarter of the oil 
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taken. All tins must be boiled until the water is completely ex- 
liausted, and the Kalke assumes the consistency of Bee’s wax. 
Then strain the oiL 

ft 

Virtues. 

In all cases of pain in the sides, &c., Rheumatic or otherwise, 
the oil may be rubbed over the parts aflbetod; if the ailment bo 
severe, a table spoonful to bo internally applied,—immediate relief 
is certain. Females fiir advanced in pregnancy may safely driuk 
this oil in cases of pain in the chest and abdomen. This iB also 
good for diseases in the car and head, seven or eight drops may 
be applied to the ear nud a little rubbed on the head. This oil is 
of a cold temperament, inul is socially adapted for persons who 
suffer from excessive heat in the system. 

It may be safely used in cases of illness among children. 

No. 2.— Yaamcdcwe Kase Tiele. 

Make tho First decoction of the following drugs by boiling them 
in the manner prescribed. 

Roots of Wara—Calatropis gigantea, R Br. 

Nnvehandy —Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn. 

Karandc—Pongamia glabra, Vent. 

Totile—Calosanthes Indies, Blutne. 

Waila—Gynandropsia pentaphylla, D. C. 

Patuk-Euphorbia ncrcifolia, Linn. 

Yakevanassc—Anisomclcs ovata, R. Br. 

Yakberiye—Crotalaria laburnifolia, Linu. 

Welrukattenc—Cryptolepis Buchanani, Rocm. et Sch. 

Kurundo—Cinnamon. 

Lonuvai ene—Cratmva Roxburghii, R Br. 

Saksnnde—Aristolochia Indies, Linn. 

Batu—Solr.num Indicum, Linn. 

Ratuetul—Plumbago rosea, Linn. 

Tombe—Lencas zeylanica, R Br. 

Kariville—Momordica Charantia, Liun. 

Madarutala—Ocimum canum, Linn. 
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Bely—iEgle marmclos, Corr. 

Cohombc—Azodernchta Indica, Ad. de Juss. 

Pamburu—Limonia Missionis, Wall. 

Ilingorupatta— Acacia concinna, D. C. 

Eremudu—Erytlirina Indica, Lam. 

Murungn— Moringn ptcrygospermn, Gmrt. 

Niyodo—Sanscviera zeylanica, Willd. 

Kukurumaan—Randia uliginosa, D. C. 

Siviye— Chavica Ckuvya, Moq. 

Nike—Vitex Ncgundo, Liun. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Second Decoction. 

Take the following oils in equal quantities, so tliat the whole 
may be equal to a quarter of the first decoction. 

Scssamum oil— 

Castor oil— 

Mec-oil_Ex pro-sod from the seed of Bassia longifolia. 

Cohomltc-oil—Margosa. 

Next ndd kalke made of the following ingredients taken in equal 
proportions. 

Seeds of Dnluk—Enpliorhia antiquorum, Linn. 

Mooncmal—Mimuaops eleugi. Linn. 

Meddle—Barringloinn racemosa, Rox. 

Rukpcnere— Sapimlus emorgiuatus, -Vnlil. 

Puliul—Bciiineaaa cerifero, Lavi. 

Dctte—Baliospermum polvandrum, Wight. 

Kekiry—'Cucnmis, sp. 

Nelly—Pliyllanthus ErabUoa, Linn. 

Mec—Bassia longifolia. 

Siviyo—Chavica Chuvya, Moq. 

Trastevalu—Ipomusa tnrpcthum, R. Br. 

Kaluduru—Bluek cummin seed, Nigolla sativn, Linn. 
Sududuru—White cummin seed. 

Asemodegan—Parsley. 

Inguru—Ginger. 
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Miris—Pepper. 

Tippily—Long pepper. 

Arelu— Terminalia Chebnla, Rctx. 

Bulu—Terminalia Bc!orien,Roxb. fruit. 

Nelly—Phyllanthus Erublica, Linn. 

Noce—Nutmeg. 

Wasawasi—Mace. 

Krabo—Clove. 

Suduloonu—Garlic. 

Wadekaha — Aeorus calamus. 

Peroukayan—Assa foctiila. 

Secnnkkaaran. 

Palmannikkan — Blue vitriol. 

Savindelunu—Rock salt. 

Yaveknrelumi—Nitre. 

Sowesclunu—Natron. 

Balal lonu. 

Harankaha—Curcuma Zerumbet, Rox. 

Satcpuspc—Anethum sown, Rox. 

W elmce —Liquorice. 

Kottan.—Aucklandia Costus,Falk. 

Maasokka—Oak Gulls. 

Boil these for live days, and strain the oil. 

Virtues. 

This oil cures all boils in the throat. It renders the aid of the 
Surgeon unnecessary, even in cases, in which it Imd at first appeared 
to be indispensable. Even cases which had resisted the utmost 
skill of the Surgeon, lrnve often yielded to the application of this 
oil, when such application had been made after mere opening of 
the boil. In cases of boils inside the throat, it should be drunk 
by the patient, about a Tea-spoonful at a time, once or twice a day 
In other cases it may be rubbed over the boil. 

In cases of scrofulous tumours round the neck, the oil should bo 
rubbed over them and they should be fomented with burnt salt. 
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Jfo. 3.— Wiriduhomaare Tiele* 

Make the First decoction of the following drugs. 

Roots of Garide — 

Lonuvnrene — Cratceva Roxburghii, Wall. 

Waraa— Calatropis Gigantea, R. Br. 

Totilc—Calosanthes Indies, Bl. 

Secnuk—Euphorbia Tortillis, Rottl. 

Enderu—Ricinis Communis, 

Karendc—Pongamin Glabra. 

Beville—Sida Sp. 

Ratnetul—Plumbago Rosea, Linn. 

Nike—Vitex Negundo. 

Daluk—Euphorbia Antiquorum, Linn. 

Second Decoction. 

Take equal quantities of the following oils, so that the whole 
may bo equal to l-4th of the First decoction. 

Scssamum oil— 

Castor oil. 

Mce-oil—Bnssia Longifolia. 

Cow-ghee. 

Cohambe oil—Margosa. 

Next make “Kalke" of the following ingredients. 

Seeds of Pusvel—Entada scandens, Beuth. 

Cumburu—Guilandina Bonduc, Linn 
Karende—Pongamia glabra. 

Arclu—Terminalia Chebula, Linn. 

Bulu—Terminalia Bilirica, Linn. 

Nelly—Pliyllanthus emblica. 

Sududuru—White cummin seed. 

Caluduru—Black cummin seed. 

Asemodegan—Parsley. 

Sadikka—Nutmeg. 

Eraboe—Clove. 

Wasawasi—Mace. 


z 
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Kottemally—Coriander. 

Uluva—Trigonella Foenum-groecum, Linn. 

Peronkayan—Assa fioetida- 

Suduloonu—Garlic. 

Inguni—Ginger. 

Miiis—Pepper, 

Tippily—Long pepper. 

Boil these and strain the oil. 

Virtues. 

A remedy for all “Sanny” diseases, fits arising from excessive 
cold, especially in child birth, and oppression in the chest. To be 
applied internally and poured in the ears and nostrils. 

For all pains and “Andevayo”, Hydrocele, it is to be rubbed on 
the parts—and for costiveuess of the bowels it is to bo rubbed on 
the abdomen and fomentations must be applied. 

This has also the effect of instantly warming the blood. 


No. 4 —Wojyrckaanty Tiele . 

Make the First decoction of Bewille roots. 

Second Decoction. 

Take each of the following liquids equal to the weight of the 
First decoction. 

Juice of Kidaran-alle—Roots of Amorphophallus campanuln- 
tus, Bl. 

Tender cocoanut water. 

Cow*8 milk. 

Then take a quantity of Scssamura oil equal to one-sixteenth of 
the aggregate weight of the First decoction and the other three 
liquids. 

Next add “Kalke” equal in weight to one-fourth of the Sessa- 
?num oil, by grinding together the following ingredients in equal 
quantities. 

Dewedaare—Piuus Deodar. 

Kalanduru —Cyperus rotundus. 
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Satepuspe—Anethum sowa. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Kaha—Curcuma longa. 

Wenivel—Coscinium fenestraturo, Colebr. 

Kottan—Auckandin Costus, Falk. 

ICattekumtchal—Frankincense. 

Ensaal—Cardamoms. 

Kurundopotu—Cinnamon bark. 

Namal-reno—Pollen of Iron-wood flower. 

Sandun—Sandal wood. 

Ilore-aretu—Core of the Dipterocarpus zeylanicus, Thw. 

Nolun-alle—Nelumbium speciosum-root. 

Boil all these as usual, and strain the oil. 

Virtues. 

Good for all sorts of diseases, to be drank, or rubbed over the 
parts affected, or to be applied to the nose. This is particularly suc- 
cessfull in cases of boils in the thfoat, and mouth, and Gum-boils, 
as well as all asthmatic diseases even in children. 


No. 5.— Vaate murtu Tiele. 

Substitue the Juice of the following plants for the First decoction. 
Mowekeeriyo—Sarcostemma viminale. 

Waraa—Calatropis gigantea 
Daluk—Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Kansa—Hemp. 

Nike—Vitos, Ncgutido. 

Tirabiri—Diospyros glutinifcra. 

Extract the juice of the leaves of the first five plants, and of the 
bark of the last plant, and take them in equal quantities. 

Next take the following oils in equal quantities, so as to make 
the whole equal to a quarter of the composition of the above juices. 
‘ Mee-oil—Extracted from the seeds of Bassia longifolia. 
Sessamnm-oiL 
Castor-oil. 
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Cow-ghce. 

Cocoenut-oil. 

Then make “Kalhe" of the following ingredients. 

Kaha—Curcuma Longa. 

Wenivel—Coscinium fenestratum, 

Tippily—Long Pepper. 

Peronkayan—Assa fcctida. 

Moonemal-ete—Seeds of Mimusops elengi. 

Sodulunu—Garlic. 

These should be taken in equal quantities, so that the whole 
when added together, may be equal to a quarter of the weight or 
the oils above mentioned. Boil every thing together during three 
days, until the “Kalke" assumes the consistency of Bees’ wax, and 
strain the oil. 

Virtues. 

Good for all diseases arising from the morbid or excited state of 
the windy humour. This oil is of a warm temperament and ad¬ 
apted to persons frequently subject to cold sensations. In all cases 
of pains it is to be rubbed over the parts affected. 


No. 6 .—Koleslesma Title. 
Extract the juice of— 

Batu-fruit—A species of the night shade. 
Kukurumaan fruit—Randia uliginosa, D. C. 
Demette fVuit—Gmelina Asiatics. 

Pusvel—Entada scandens. 

Hingurnvel—Gueilandina Bonduc. 

Niyode—Sanseviera zeylanica. 

Pupule leaves—Vernonia zeylanica, Less. 
Embuldoddun—Citrus aurantium. 

Iremusu roots—Hemidesmus indicus. 
Sooduloonu—Garlic. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Welaa roots— Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 
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Eremudu leaves—Erytlnina indica. 

Kuppeveniye leaves—Acalypha Indica. 

Murunga bark—Moringa pterygosperma. 

Take tlicscjnices in equal quantities instead of the First decoc¬ 
tion, add cocoanut milk equal to a quarter of the whole of the 
juices, Sessamum oil equal to half the cocoanut milk, and the same 
quantity of Castor oil. 

Next make “ Kalke ” of equal quantities of the following ingre¬ 
dients, so that itmayequalaquarteroftheScssamumandCastoroils. 
Dewedare—Pinus Deodar. 

W elmec—Liquorice. 

Savindeluhu— Rock salt. 

Wasavaasi— Mace. 

0 * 

Seenakkaaran— 

Tippily—Long pepper. 

Yavekarelunu—Nitre. 

Trastevaalu—Ipomoca turpethum. 

Asemodagan—Parsley. 

Akkrepatta—Pellitony of Spain. 

Galia—Gardenia latifolia. 

Kaluduru—Black cummin seed. 

Sududuru—White cummin seed. 

Karaboe—Clove. • 

Noce—Nutmeg. 

Palmaanikkan—Blue vitriol. 

Arelu—Terminalia Chebula. 

Bulu—Terminalia Belerica. 

Nelly—Phyllantbus Emblica. 

Boil all these os usual, and strain the oil at the end of three days. 

Virtues. 

Relieves diseases characterized by an excess of Phlegm, such as 
oppression in the chest, boils inside the throat, Gum-boils, and all 
kinds of “ Satiny " convulsion arising from a morbid state of the 
three humours. 

To be taken internally and rubbed over the body. 
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No. 7.— Vistassineely Tiele. 

Take the Juices of the leaves of the following plants in equal 
proportion. 

Aweriyc—Indigo plant. 

Attene—Stramonium. 

Nan—Iron wood tree 
Kaba—Turmeric. 

Erremudu—Erythrina Indies. 

Aswenno—Alysicarpus vaginalis. 

Nike—Viter Negundo. 

Daluk—Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Magulkarendc—Pongamia glabra. 

Katukarendo—Barleria prionitis. 

Siviye—Chnvica Chuvya. 

Kariville—Momordica charantia. 

Wang Eppelle—Justicia adbadotu. 

Puak—Areca 
Tippily—Long pepper. 

Telekeeriye—Excsecaria agallocha. 

Wailaa—Gyandropsis pentaphylla. 

Patuk—Euphorbia nereifolia. 

Coliombe—Margosa. 

Getetumbe—Leucas zeylanica 
Keekerendeye—Eclipta erecta, Linn. 

Maaraa—Adenanthera pavonina Linn. 

Ivalukammeriya—Solan um, 

Katurumurunga—Agati grandiflora. 

Totile—Calosanthes Indica. 

Godemanel—Crinum ornatum, Herb. 

Wasetel—Ipomcea sepiara, Konig. 

Karal Sebo—Achyrantlies aspera, Linn. 

Niyede—Sanseviera zeylanica. 

Polpala—iErva lauata, Juss. 

Bely—CEgle marmelos. 
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Poataa— 

Yakberiyc—Crotalaria laburnifolia. 

Pawntta—Pavctta Iudica. 

Andutala—A species of Ocymum. 

Wadekaba—Acorus calamus. 

And the juices of Polbadda—Cabbage of the cocoanut tree. 
Soduloonu—Garlic. 

Mix a quantity of human urine equal to one-tenth of all theso 
juices put together. Add also Scssamum oil equal to one-tenth of 
the aggregate weight of the whole. Next make “Kalhe” of the 
following drugs. 

Kurundupotu—Cinnamon bark. 

Ensaal —Cardamoms. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Miris—Pepper. 

Tippily—Long pepper. 

Kollankole—-Pogostemon Hcyneanum. 

Noce—Nutmeg. 

Wasawaasy—Mace. 

Kruaboe—Clove. 

Peronkayan—Assa feetida. 

Gajetippily—A species of long pepper. 

Kelende-ete—Holarrhcna mitis, R. Br. 

Waddekaha—Acorus calamus. 

Saarene—Trianthema decandra, root. 

Katerolu—Clitoi-ea ternatea, Linn. 

Olinde-ete—Seed of Abrus precatorius. 

Patuk root—A species of Euphorbia. 

Amukkera—Withania somnifera, Dun. 

Madurutala—Ocinaum canum, Linn. 

These must be taken in equal quantities, and the whole when 
prepared, should be equal in weight, to one-fourth of tho oil taken. 
Boil three days. m 

Virtues. 

For all serpent-bites to be taken internally, a table-spoonlul, and 
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rubbed on the wound. If the patient lose his senses, a few drops 
may be applied to the nostrils and eyes. 

This will be found equally efficacious in cases of poison. 


No. 8 ,—Heneraaje Tiele . 

First Decoction. 

Wenivelgete— Coscinium fenestratum. 

Pananpety. 

Boots of Etdcmete—Gmelina Rhecdoi. 

Ankonde—Acronychia pedunculate, Waljx 
Magulkareude—Pongamia glabra. 

Anoedan—Abutilon sp. 

Welaa—Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

Kurundu—Cinnamon. 

Nike—Vitex Negundo, 

Wars—Calatropis gigantea. 

Iremusu—Hemidesmus indicus. 

Dehi—Lime. 

Embuldodan—Citrus aurantium. 

> a’-- t 

Second Decoction. 

To this First decoction add juices of:— 

Batu fruit—A species of the night shade. 

Demcte do.—A species of Gmelina. 

Kukurumaan do.—Randia uliginosa. 

Dehi do.—Lime. 

Dodang do.—Citrus aurantium. 

Ivaameranka—Avcrrhoa Carambola. 

Goreke do.—Garcinia Cambogia. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Pnsul— Ash pumpkin. 

Annasy—Pine apple. 

Heeresse— Cissus edulis, Dalz. 

These juices must be taken in equal quantities, and ihe whole 
must equal the First decoction in weight. 
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Next add Scssaniura oil. 

Mee oil—Bassia lougifolia. 

Castor oil. 

Cow ghee. 

JCohombe oil—Margosa. 

Cocoanut oil. 

These oils must also be take., iu equal quantities, so as to mako 
the whole equal to one-eighth of the First decoction and the juices 
put together. 

Thon make “ Kalke ” of the following ingredients, taken in equal 
proportions, so that the whole Kalke may be equal to one-fourth of 
the oils. 

Areloo—Terminalia Chebula. 

Bulu—Terminalia Belcrica. 

Nelly—Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Suduloonu— Garlic. 

Abe—Mustard. 

Miris—Pepper. 

Sewcse-lunu—Natron. 

Sawindc-lunu—Rocksalt. 

Balal-lunu. 

Yavekare-lunu. * 

Lewa-lunu—Common salt. 

Savukkaarang— 

Degal. 

Oluva—Trigonella Foenum Groccum. 

Manoseele—Bed arsenic. 

Hiriyal. 

Aankarang. , 

Seenakknarang. 

Navcsaarang—Muriate of ammonia. 

Penerepotu—Bark of Sapindus cmarginatus. 

Boil as usual, and strain the oil. 

B 1 
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Virtues. 

Relieves all sorts of Sanuy-convulsion arising from a morbid 
state of the three humours. To be taken internally and applied to 
the nose and eyes. 


No. 9 .—Kayteke Tiele. 

Take the juice of Wetekeyya roots, Pandanus odoratissimus and 
cow milk in equal quantities. Then take Sessamum oil equal to 
one-eighth of the weight of both. 

Next add “Koike" made of the following ingredients, which, 
when ground, must equal one-fourth of the oil. 

Sflndun—Sandal. 

Welmee—Liquorice. 

Kottan—Aueklandia Costus. 

Kurundu—Cinnamon. 

Ensaal—Cardamom. 

Kollankole—Pogostcmon Hcyneanum. 

Hingurupiyely—Kmmpferia Galanga. 

Kalanduru—Cyperus rotundus. 

Kokotiye—Aponogeton crispus. 

Orulesaltang—Civet musk. 

Dewedaare—Pinus Deodar. 

Sevenne-roots—Andropogon muricatum. 

Iriveriyo do.—Plectranthus zeylanicus. 

Sirivedy-bovillc do.—Sida species. 

Kapukinisse seeds—Abelmoschus moschatus. 

Jataamaanse—Indian spikenard. 

Boil these for three days and strain the oil. 

Virtues. - 

Relieves all diseases arising from the vitiated or heated states of 
the blood, such as rheumatic pains, and to bo drUuk, or rubbed on 
the parts affected. 


No. 10.— G/iandrekaanly Tiele. 

The juice of Wetekeyya roots and cow milk in equal proportions 
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Sessamum and Castor oils equal to ono-eiglith of the juice and 
milk. 

Kalkc made of the following drugs equal to one-fourth of the oil 
as usual. 

Dewedaare—Pinus Deodar. 

Welmee—Liquorice. 

Iriveriye roots—Plectranthus zeylanicus. 

Samedera roots—Samadera Jndica, 

Lotsumbulu bark—Symplocos racemosa. 

Hingurupiyely—Kmmpferia Galanga. 

Pambemul. 

Kuppeveniye—Acalypha Indica. 

Keekirindiye—Eclipta erecta. 

Ingini seeds—Strychnos potatorum. 

Orulesattang—Civet musk. 

Kayippoo—Catechu. 

Olinde roots—Abrus precatorius, 

Kalanduru—Cyperus rotundus. 

Bintamburu roots—I potmen rugosa. 

Arelu—Terminnlia Chebula. 

Bulu—Terminalia Belerica. 

Nelly—Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Saudon—Sandal. 

Boil these for three days. 

Virtues. 

Relieves Headache, heat in the brain and eyes, causing a cons¬ 
tant flow of tears. Good for all diseases of the head arising from 
heat. This i9 a very mild oil, and good fdr daily use-by rubbing 
on the head. 


No. 11.— Dewemurtukumaare Tide. 
Take the juices of 
Mee-roots—Bassia longifolia. 

Kurundu do.—Cinnamon. 

Waraa do-—Calatropis Gigantea. 
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Magulkarende do. —Pongamia glabra. 

These must be taken in equal proportions, as also the following 
juices, so as to make the latter equal to the former. 

The juice of Kinihiriye leaves—Cochlospcrmum Gossypium. 
Attene leaves—Stramonium. 

Keekirindiyo leaves—Eclipta erects. 

Mugunevenne do.—Alternanthera sessilis. 

Madurutala do.—A species of basil. 

Leeme do.—Dolichos catjang. 

Kappcrevalliya do.—Coleus aromaticus. 

Iriveriye do.—Plectranthus zeylanicus. 

Satavaariyo do.—Asparagus racemosus. 

Ahu do.—Morinda citrifolia. 

Welaa do.—Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

Niko do.—Vitcx Ncgundo. 

Then add a similar quantity of cocoanut milk, thus you will 
have the two compositions of tho juices and cocoanut milk—all the 
three in equal proportions. 

Next add so much of the followiug oils, to be taken in equal 
quantities—as will be proportionate to one-eighth of the whole of 
these liquids. 

Castor oil. 

Mee oil—Bassia longifolia. 

Cow-ghee. 

Kokmbo oil—Margosa. 

Lastly make the “Kalke” of the following ingredients, which 
must, when ground together, equal one-fourth of the oils. 

Ealuduru—Black cummin seed. 

Sududuru—White cummin seed. 

Suduloonu—Garlic. 

Perunkaayan—Assa foctida. 

Kraboe—Clove. 

Wasawase—Mace. 

Sadikka—Nutmeg. 

Ascmodcgan —Parsley. 
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Pepiliye—Hedyotis racemosa. 

Nerivisse—Aconitum ferox. 

Palmaanikkan —Blue vitrioL 
Savindelunu—Bock salt. 

Welmcc—Liquorice. 

Abiog—Opium. 

Harankaha—Curcuma zerumbet. 

Atkaha—Turmeric. 

Arelu—Terminalia Chebula. 

Bulu—Terminalia Bclerica. 

Nelly—Phyllauthus Emlica. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Kattekumathal—Frankincense. 

Jataamaanse—Indian spikenard. 

Wadekaha—Acorus calamus. 

Sevcnne roots—Audropogon muricatum. 

Iriveriyc roots—Plectranthus zeylanicua. 

Hingurupiyely—Kempferia Galanga. 

Vildummella—A species of resin. 

Boil these for seven days, using cinnamon wood for fuel. 

Virtues. 

To be rubbed on the head and applied to the ear and nose in all 
cases of Sanny. This oil will readily restore warmth. It is also 
very efficacious in cases of cholera, for restoring warmth and relie¬ 
ving cramps. 


. No. 12.— Gadu Tide. 

Take the Juices of Muruwa loaves, Marsdenia tenacissiBna; 
Magulwaaraa Do.—a species of Adenantliera, in equal quantities, 
and cocoanut oil equal to a quarter of both these Juices put together, 

Kalka. 

Sududuru—White Cummin seed 
Kaluduru—Black Cummin seed. 

Kcndegan— Sulphur. 
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Suduloonu—Garlic 
Boil these three days. 

» Virtues. 

Cores all incipient boils, when rubbed and fomented with burnt 
salt.— 


No. 13 .—Brungamaleke Tiele. 

Take the Juice of Kekirindie—Eclipta erecta, and 

Nelly fruit—Phyllanthus Emblica 

With cow milk apd Sessammn oil 

All in equal quantities; mix them together, and to the weight of 
one-sixty-fourth of this composition, take fVelmce, liquorice which 
being ground, must bo boiled with the liquids, for three days. 

Virtues. 

Belie res heat in the head and eyes, attended with constant flow 
of tears, blackens the hair and cures all headaches, to be rubbed 
on the head. 


No. 14 .—Seepathe Tiele. 

Make the First decoction of the bark of tho Maadam tree— 
Syzygium Jambolanum. 

Second Decoction. 

Sessamum oil equal to £ of the First decoction. 

Kalka. 

Inguru—Ginger. 

Miris—Pepper. 

Tippily—Long Pepper. 

Arelu—Terminalia Chebula, 

Buhl—Terminalia Belerica fruit. 

Nelly—Phylanthus Emblica. 

Wenevel—Coscinium fenestratum. 

Kaha—T u rmeric. 

Boil these for three days. 
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Virtues. 

A cure for Elephantiasis. The oil should be rubbed on the 
head and the legs, twice a day. This application must be continu¬ 
ed for one month, when it is certain to give relief. 

No. 15.— Balakorande Title. 

First Decoction. 

Bewille—Sida species. 

Katokarendo—Phoberos Ccertnerii. 

Second Decoction. 

Sessamum oil equal to a quarter of the First decoction. Cow 
milk four times as much as oil. 

Kalka Sandun—Sandal. 

Kattekumatchal—Frankincense, 

Kottan—Aucklandia Costns. 

Ensaal—Cardamum. 

Hingurupiycly—Kempfcria galanga. 

Iremusu—Hemidesmus indicus. 

Agil—Logwood 
Kideatuttan. 

Satepuspe—Ancthum sowa. 

Amukkcra—Withania Somnifera. 

J eweeke—Seweya. 

Vresembeke. 

Jataamaanse—Indian spikenard. 

Welmeo—Liquorice. 

Dewedara—Pinus Deodar. 

Savindelunu—Rock salt 
Ratnetul—Plumbago rosea. 

Asemodegam—Parsley. 

Perunkayan—A6sa fetida. 

Tippily—Long pepper. 

Munwenne. 

Maswenna. 
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Inguru—Ginger.. 

Walga miris—Piper Sylvestrc. 

These mast be taken in equal quantities and the whole when 
ground together mast be equal to of the oil. 

Virtues. 

For all pains in the system, nervous debility, and oppression in 
the chest. To be drunk and rubbed over the parts affected, and 
applied to the nose. 

This paper was found among the Society’s papers without any 
name attached to it.—It is believed to have been the production 
of the late Dr. Pieris of Kandy, who paid considerable attention 
to Native Materia Medico. 

The Botanical names given of the plants have been corrected, 
and those not given added by Mr. Ferguson F. L. S. 
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Rules and Regulations of the Society. 


[Man .—The Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instituted 7tl» February, 
1845 ; and by the unanimous vote of a Special General Meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on tho 7th February 1846, 
it was declared a Branch of that Society, under the designation 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

1. The design of the Society is to institute and promote 
inquiries into the History, Religion, Literature, Arts and Social Con¬ 
dition of the present and former inhabitants of this Island, with its 
Geology and Mineralogy, its Climate and Meteorology, its Botany 
and Zoology. 

2 The Society shall consist of resident or ordinary, honorary, 
and corresponding Members ; all elected by ballot at some General 
Meeting of tho Society. 

3. Members residing in any part of Ceylon are considered 
resident. 

4. Persons who contribute to the objects of tho Society in an * 
eminent and distinguished manner, are eligible as Honorary Members. 

5. Persons residing at a distanco from Colombo may, upon 
special grounds, and with the recommendation of the Committee, 
l>o elected Corresponding members. 

6. Honorary and Corresponding members shall not be subject 
to any fee on cutraucc, or any annual contribution, and are to bo 
admitted to tho meetings of the Society, and to tho privilege of the 
Library, but are uot to vote at meetings, or be elected to any of its 
offices, or take any part in its private business. 

7. All Military Medical Officers resident, or who may reside, 
in Ceylon, are Honorary Members of tho Society without entraucc fee 
or Subscription. 
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8. Every ordinary Member of the Society shall pay, on admis¬ 
sion, an entrance fee of half a guinea, and an annual subscription of 
one guinea. Annual subscriptions shall be considered due on the 1 st of 
January of each year. Members who fail to pay their subscriptions by 
the end of thp year (provided they have been called for), shall be con¬ 
sidered to have relinquished their connection with the Society. 

9. The privilege of a Life Membership may be ensured by the 
payment of £10 10s., with entrance fee, on admission; £8 8s., after 
two years; and £7 7s., after four or more years’ subscriptions. 

10. Jim Office-bearers of the Society shall be, a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer and Secretary, with a Librarian, Curator 
of the Museum, and Conservator of the Meteorological and other 
scientific instruments of the Society:—all appointed from time to 
time by open vote at some General Meeting of the Socioty ; and their 
functions shall be as follows .— 

I" 1.] The President, and in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall take the Chair at all meetings of the Society and of the 
Committee, maintain order, collect the votes, and cause the 
laws of the Society to bo observed and enforced. 

[2.] The Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all 
monies on bclialf of the Society, keep an account thereof, 
with tho vouchers, and submit a statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of tho Society to the Anniversary Meeting, and at 
othor times as may be required. 

[3.] Tho Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend, 
all meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and re¬ 
cord their proceedings ; he shall also edit the Journal, and 
exercise a general superintendence under the authority of 
the Committee. 

[4.] The Librarian, Curator of the Museum, and Conservator 
of the Scientific Instruments belonging to tho Socioty, will 
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take charges of the books and other articles committed to 
them respectively, keep a correct list thereof, and generally 
conform in their management to the Rules of the Society 
in that behalf, or in the absence of such, to the directions of 
the Committee ; having respect at all times to the safety 
and proper condition of the articles, and to the interests of 
the Society in their increase nnd improvement: The Cura¬ 
tor of the Museum, in particular, taking care to superintend 
the reception of all articles in tliat Department, transmitted 
to the Society, and have the same speedily submitted to 
examination and reported on, and suitably arranged. 

11. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee 
of nine Members, (with power to add to their number), in addition to 
Office-bearers, elected in like manner ; but subject always to the Rules 
and Regulations passed at General Meetings; three to be a 
quorum. 

12. Members desirous of proposing persons for admission to the 
Society shall give notice of the same to the Secretary, in writing, at 
least a fortnight before the assembly of a General Meeting. Admis¬ 
sion to Membership of the Society shall be by Ballot at any Gcnornl 
Meeting. No candidate to be considered as elected, unless he 1ms in 
his favour two-thirds of the votes taken. 

13. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held Quarterly 
namely, on the 7th day of February or first lawful day thereafter, and 
in the first week of the months of May, August and November, and 
at such other times as may be determined by the Committee : duo 
notice of the Meeting, aud of any intended motion which docs not 
come tlirough the Committee, except the nomination of new Members, 
being always first given by the Secretary. 

14. All papers and communications to the Society shall be for¬ 
warded to tho Secretai-y at least a fortnight before the assembly of the 
General Meeting at which they are to be submitted ; when they shall 
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be read by tho Author, or in bis absence by the Secretary, or some 
Member of the Society. 

15. All papers and other communications to the Society read 
or submitted at any General Meeting, shall be open to free discus¬ 
sion ; and such papers shall be printed in the Transactions of the 
Society as shall have been approved of by the Committee on Papers. 

16. The course of business at General Meetings shall be as 
follows: — 

'[l.] The Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read by the 
Secretary, and signed by the Chairman. 

[2.] Reports of Committees shall be read, and communications 
made of all articles received, and donations to the Society. 

[3-3 Any specific or particular business submitted by the 
Committee, or appointed or open for consideration, shall be 
proceeded with. 

[4.] Candidates or new Members shall then be proposed, 
bollotted for, and admitted or otherwise, as the case may be. 

[5.] Papers and Communications for the Society shall then be 
read. 

17. Special Committees may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research; but these must bo named at 
a General Meeting; and they will act as much as may be in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Secretary of the Society, who will also be a constituent 
Member of all such Committees. 

18. Every Member of the Society has the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing, either personally or by a card, one or two visitors to tho 
General Mcc tings. 

19. Ono copy of each Journal shall be sent by the Secretary to 
every Member who has paid his Subscription for the current year, 
and to every Honorary member resident in Ceylon, and every such 
Member may procure a second copy, on application to the Secretary. 
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Members requiring more than two copies of the Journal, can be 
supplied with them at half the price charged to tho Public. 

20. Evening Meetings shall be hold ouco a month, or at other 
times as may be arranged, for discussion on papers read, or to bo read 
at General Meetings, (such papers however not necessarily being 
before the Meeting,) the mutual improvement of the Members, and tho 
promotion of the objects and advancement of tho interests of the Society. 

21. Members who have been absent from Ceylon, on their return 
to the Island, liavo tho privilege of rojoining the Society within 12 
mouths of their arrival, on payment of tho Subscription for the current 
year. 

22. It shall be competent for any General Meeting to suspend 
temporarily any of the above Rules. 


RULES OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. All Boohs borrowed from tho Library shall Ijo duly entered 
in tho Receipt Book, with tho date of giving out, und the date of tho 
return, which latter shall be initialled by the Librarian. 

2. No book to bo written on, or injured in any respect what¬ 
soever, and every book borrowed shall be returned in proper condi¬ 
tion, os received. 

3. The period for which books borrowed may bo kept shall bo 
as follows :— 

[1.] Periodicals, aud numbers or volumes of a series, while they 
remniu unbound, for 14 days only, and no more. 

[2.] Books and Periodicals must bo returned nt the end of tho 
month in which they were issued, to enable the Librarian to 
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verify his Catalogue. Members not residing in Colombo may 
retain a book for a period not exceeding three months. But 

[3.] All books borrowed, of whatsoever description the same 
may be, shall be returned to the Library one week at least 
before the 7th of February in every year,—that pamphlets 
and serials may be bound up, and the Catalogues corrected ; 
and that a proper Report on the state of the Library may 
be prepared for the Anniversary Meeting. 

4. Dictionaries, and works of reference, or of especial rarity or 
value, do not go out: they remain in the Library for use or inspec¬ 
tion ; and Periodicals lie on the table for one week. 

5. AU works in tho Library, or on the table of the Society, 
may bo soon and consulted by Members, and also by others properly 
recommended, with the leave of tho Librarian, or of his assistants 
under his direction. 


THE MUSEUM. 


No article under the charge of tho Curator of the Museum, or 
of the Conservator of Scientific Instruments belonging to the Society, 
shall be moved or touched but by the Curator and Conservator 
respectively, or their assistants under their express direction. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OP 

MEETINGS OF THE CEYLON BRANCH 

• OF 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Committee Meeting, November 6, 1866. 


Rov. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. C. P. Layard, R. Dawson, W. Ferguson, G. S. Steward. 

Mr. Layard informed the Committee that Mr. Barnes had offered 
tbo Society his entomological collection, if proper means for preserving 
it were in the Society’s hands ; and Mr. Layard was nsked to write to 
Mr. Barnes and say that the Society would accept his offer. 

The Committee gave permission to Mr. Layard to borrow the 
Native fibres amt oils in the Society’s Museum, to exhibit at tho 
approaching Agri-Horticultural show. 

It was settled that the price of each issue of the Journal to 
members should be 2s. 6d. } —to non-members, 4s. 

Committee Meeting, November 22, 1866. 

R. Dawson, Esq., in tho Chair. 

Messrs. Dc Zoysa, Primrose, and Steward. 

The following papers were laid on- the table • 

Engineer’s Journal for Juno, July, August and September, 
1866. 
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Annals of Natural History, June to October. 

Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1866. 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. 34, Pt. 1, and 
Parts I. and H. of Jonrnal for 1866 ; and 

A packet of papers presented by the University of Christiana. 

Mr. Dc Zoysa promised to read a translation from the Mahawanso, 
on Irrigation, at the next General Meeting, which was fixed for Decem¬ 
ber 8, at 2 p. m. 0 


General Meeting, December 8, 1866. 

Dr. Fraser in the Chair. 

Rev. B. Boake, Mcsstb. Dawson, Capper, Jones, Steward, Marsh, 
Hawkins, Ondatjie, and Blake. 

The Secretary laid upon the table the following donations from 
the Smithsonian Society of Washington :— 

Results of Meteorological Observations from 1834 to 1859, Vol. 2, 
Part 1. 

_ Smithsonian Reports for 1861, 1862, and 1863. 

Annual Reports of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Mythology, 1863, and 1864. 

Journal of the Portland Society of Natural History, VoL 1, No. 1. 
Annnal Report of Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham, on the Improvement 
of Harbours. 

List of American Writers on recent Conckology. 

Report of Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham, U. S. Topographical 
Engineers. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vols. 13, 14. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4 and 5. 
Proceedings of the Portland Society of Natural History, Vol. 1. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Members of the Society:— 
Messrs. J. J. Grinlinton, F. Mackwood, W. II. St. Albin, 
Staniforth Green, A. R. Dawson, L. Ludovici, J. Drie- 
berg, and J. Prins. 
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It was resolved, that steps be taken for the better care of tho 
•Museum which tho Society had taken over from the Medical Depart¬ 
ment : that a copy of the Journal should he sent to Mr. Justice Stark; 
and a certain number be sent to Mr. Maitland and Mr. O’Hnlloran, for 
sale. 

The following Office bearers were then appointed• 

Fryidcnt. —Dr. Fraser. Vice President.— Rev. B. Boakc. 
Committee ; 

Messrs. C. P. Layard, J. Capper, R. Dawson, J. Alwis, W. Ferguson, 
Rev. H. B. Bailey, Dr. Ondnatje, Mudaliyar L. De Zoysa, 
Librarian; Mr. G. Hawkins, Curator; and Mr. G. S. Steward, 
Secretary. 

\ 

The Secretary having stated that he might not be able to continue 
to discharge the duties of Secretary throughout the ensuing year, the 
Rev. B. Boake undertook to act when nocessary, until the appointment 
of another Secretary. 


Committee Meeting , February 2, 1867. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. J. D’Alwis, Steward, Hawkins, and De Zoysa. 

An application for a loan of paper from the Society was consi¬ 
dered, but not agreed to. 

It was resolved to call a General Meeting on or about tho 15th 
instant. 


General Meeting , February 14,1867. 

Dr. Fraser, President, in tho Chair. 

Messrs. Schultze, C. A. Lorenz, Hawkins, Primrose, Blake, 
De Zoysa, Skoen, F. M. Mackwood, Jas. D’Alwis, W, Fer¬ 
guson, R. Dawson, and the Rev. Bar croft Boakc. 
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The Rev. Bancroft Booke, who acted as Secretary, opened the 
proceedings by stating that lie had reason to believe that the public in 
Ceylon entertained a very low opinion of the value of the labours of 
the Society, and that he would therefore read the following extract 
from a letter which he had received by the last Mail from Sir Emer¬ 
son Tennent, in order to shew the opinion entertained by one so emi¬ 
nent in literature, respecting the value of the Journal recently pub¬ 
lished by the Society 

“ To-day, the Post brought me the No. of the Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1865-6, and I am indebted to 
you for a rare treat. I liave done what I can seldom do, I have read 
it almost twice over, before T could lay it down. I never in any ono 
volumo, got so much genuine and new information about Ceylon. In 
addition to your own excellent contributions, which I already kuow 
so well, there is that extraordinarily clover paper of Silva Goonerntne, 
Mudaliyar, on Domouology, full of observation and knowledge. Then 
Mr. D'Alwis on the Origin of the Siylmlcso Language, abounding 
in looming and good sense. In fact every paper in the No. is 
oxcollcut, and I have heartily to thank you for remembering me in 
sending it.” ' 

Mr. J. D’Alwis stated that he had received similar letters from 
several eminent European Orientalists, and especially from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Parent Society, expressing tho interest with which the 
numbers of the Ceylon Journal are received in Europe. 

The following Resolutions were then adopted :— 

1. —That twelve copies of the Journal be sent to Messrs. Triibnor 
and Co.; and the same number to Messrs. Williams and Norgatc, to 
be disposed of, at 5s. each. 

2. —That a sum of Thirty Pounds, or such smaller sum as the 
Treasurer may report to be available, be sot apart for purchasing books 
of reference on Natural History, and tliat Mr. Holdsworth, Mr. F. M. 
Mackwood, Mr. H. Nevill, and Mr. W. Ferguson, be requested to act 
as a Sub-Committee, for laying out that sum to the best advantage. 

3. —That tho Secretary bo requested to communicate with tho 
Secretaries of tho Parent Society, tho Bombay Branch, and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for the purpose of completing the imperfect sets of 
the Journals of those Societies which arc at present in the Library. 
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4. —That Mr. Hawkins be requested to communicate to Mr. 
Barnes tills Society’s thankful acceptance of his collection of Lepidop- 
tora, and that Mr. F. M. Mack wood be requested to make arrange¬ 
ments for its preservation. 

5. —That the Secretary be requested to make a commencement 
of printing the next number of the Journal, by placing the continuation 
of Mr. Jaums D’Ahvis’s paper on the Origin of the Sinhalese Lan¬ 
guage, in the Printer’s hands. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 

Lieut. Woodward, n. e., Captain D. Graham, Messrs. Docket, C. 
Do Saram, S- W.Fonlkcs, Rhys Davids, E. L. Kooh, L. Wi- 
josinhc Mudaliyar. Ratnapura ; II. Dias. W. R. Robertson, 
Percy H. Alven, W. J. W. Heath, and the Itov. II. 
Percra. 

6. —That Lieut. Woodward bo requested to undertake the office 
of Secretary. 

Several members having expressed their regret that the custom 
of holding Evening Meetings or Conversaziones had been relinquished, 
Mr. Lorenz proposed that a Conversazione in connection with this 
Society should Iks held at his house at S o’clock on the evening of 
Friday, February 22nd, which proposition was unanimously agreed to. 

A suggestion having been made, that some persons were likely to 
)k> detained from attending the Society’s Conversaziones by an idea 
that none but subjects connected with Oriental Literature were admis¬ 
sible for discussion iu them, the sense of the mooting appenred to be 
that, in order to make the Evening meetings more attractive, any subject 
connected with general literature, with science, or with art, should bo 
considered to bo admissible. 

Mr. Blake promised to read to the Meeting at Mr. Lorenz’s an 
unpublished letter from the celebrated Robert Knox, which ho had 
fouud amongst the Archives iu the Colonial Secretary’s Office. 
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Evening Meeting. 

An Evening meeting of the Society was held, on the 22nd 
February, at the residence of C. A. Lorenz, Esq., Ely House. 

Mr. Boake exhibited two young Crocodiles which he had succeeded 
in hatching from eggs found by him. 

Mr. Blake read the letter from Robert Knox, found by him in the 
Archives of the Colonial Secretary’s Office. 

The Rev. Mr. Boake called the attention of the meeting to the 
quantities of resin in small globules found among the sand on the shore 
at Mount Lavinia. He said that Mr. H. Nevill, who had paid somo 
attention to the subject, had found the same globules at Ballipitimodcra, 
where he had also found large lumps of the same substance in the 
swamps and backwaters. He considered them fossil, and thought they 
might throw some light on the nature of Amber found on the German 
coasts of the Baltic. There was however this difference between them, 
that whereas Amber swam in water, these sank. 

Dr. Ondaatje said that in the paddy fields near Cotta, masses of 
a resinous natnre had been found near the tranks of a particular kind 
of tree buried in the swamp, but now no longer growing there. 

Mr. Dawson said that in New Zealand great quantities of a similar 
resin were found, and were exported as an article of commerce, being 
very extensively used in England as a valuable varnish. It is called 
Kauri gum. The Kauri tree is still a valuable forest tree in New Zea¬ 
land. He had seen a spar 104 feet long and 4 feet square at the butt, 
landed at Trincomalee. But it is strange that no Kauri gum is found 
where the trees are still growing, but only in par ts where they formerly 
grow, and now bare of them. 

• Mr. Wall asked Mr. Boake, if he knew of the Dum gum, exuded 
from the tree of that name, and whether there was any thing in common 
between that gum and the resin he had observed on tire beach. Mr. 
Clerihew, a well known planter, had unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
make the natives collect it as an article of commerce. 

Mr. Boake had not observed any similarity between the Dum gum 
and that found on the beach. He would however allude to a valuable 
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secret said to be possessed by the Buddhist priests. Every one knows 
how soon insects got into books in Ceylon, nnless the latter were very 
carefully looked after. Now he had often observed how freo the 61a 
books of the Buddhist temples and Vi haras were from the ravages of 
these insects, an immunity to bo wondered at, as the thick vegetable 
ola leaf seemed peculiarly liable to tboir attacks. These books smelt 
very strong of some resinous substance, and he was informed that the 
priests used some preparation of resin, it might be from the Dum tree, 
to preserve their 61as from the insect. He had himself tried it, but 
unsuccessfully, on books. 

Dr. Ondaatg'e said that the gum used for the purposo named by 
Mr. Boake, by the priests, was well known in Ceylon. It was from 
•a kind of Hal tree. 

A discussion took place as to whether the resin was a normal 
or a morbid production of the Dum tree. Dr. Ondaatje held the 
former view, Mr. Boake, Mr. Wall, and Mr. Ferguson, the latter. 


General Meeting, 31st August , 1867. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Rev. J. Mill, Messrs. Skeen, De 2oysa, Heath, Ferguson, Holds-* 
worth and Lorenz : — 

The Minutes of tho former Meetings wero read over by the 
Secretary. 

A work by Dr. Balfour on tho Forest Trees of Southern India, 
presented by the Government of Ceylon, was laid on the Table. 

A bronze box found under the ruins of aDogoba near Avissawelja 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Rhys Davids. The thanks of 
the Society were ordered to be given to Mr. Davids; and it was re¬ 
solved to enquire whether the stone corering tho box could bo brought, 
at a moderato expense, to the Society’s Booms. 

A letter from Mr. Hawkins resigning his post as Curator was 
read. Tho Secretary also laid his resignation before the Meeting. 
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The resignations were accepted, and Mr. Ncvili wn3 appointed 
Secretary, with Mr. Skeen as his coadjutor in Colombo. Mr. W. Boakc 
was requested to net as Curator. 

The Rov. B. Boake, Rev. J. Mill, Mr. Holdsworth, Lieut. 
Woodward, and Mudaliyar De Zoysa, were appointed a Committee on 
Paperg. 

It was resolved, that the Secretary should take such steps as 
ho should think fit, to increase the sale of the last number of the 
Society’s Journal among the general public, it beiDg understood that 
an impression prevails that it is out of print. 

The following Gentlemen were then elected members of the 
Society: — 

Rev. J. Bacon; Dr. Loos; Messrs. II. M. Christopher, W. Boakc, 
J. Ferguson, L. Lee, C. Both, A. Spiltlcr, C. O’llalloran, and the 
Rev. Mr. Lovckin. 

Committee Meeting, October, 5th, 1867. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. C. P. Layard, A. Primrose, W. Boako, Mudaliyar Zoysa, 
and W. Skcon. 

Read a letter from the Rov. Mr. Lovckin thanking the Society 
for electing him as a member, but declining the honor. The Rev. 
Burcroft Boako explained that Mr. Lovokin was proposed by him, 
under the erroneous impression that ho had expressed a wish to 
that effect. 

The Rev. Barcroft Boake stated that ho had requested Mr. Skeen 
to call the Committee together, in order to consider the propriety of 
requesting Mr. Nevill to inform Messrs. Williams and Norgnte, who 
have published a hook under the title of tho Song of Solomon by 
Satyam Jayati, that no person hewing that name is at present, or 
has over been, a member of this Society, and to request those gentle¬ 
men to take such steps as they may think fit for undeceiving the 
public on that point. The Committee approved of Mr. Boakc’* 
suggestion. 
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Resolved, that Mr. Alwis bo requested to expend a ram not 
exceeding £15, at his discretion, in purchasing books at the sale that 
has been advertised by Mr. Gabriel, especially Wight’s two Works 
on Indian Botany, Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, aud Vans Kennedy’s 
Comparison of the Mythology of India and Europe. 

Tho Secretary laid before the Committee a Work on Chronology 
by Cowasjeo Patell, presented to the Society by tho Coylon Govern¬ 
ment. 

Resolved, that the Secretary convey tho thanks of tho Society 
to tho Government for the donation. 


Committee Meeting, November 16, 1867. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in tho Chair. , 

Messrs. W. Boake, James D’ Alwis, Mudaliyar L. De Zoysaand 
W. Skeen. • 

Proceedings of tho last Meeting read and confirmed. 

Tho Secretary stated that ho had tailed the meeting principally 
for tho purpose of appointing a Treasurer in tho place of Mr. Primrose, 
who had resigned, in consequence of his removal to Kandy. 

A list of 22 books was handed in, bought at Mr. Gabriel’s, in 
accordance with the voto of tho lost meeting ; they consisted of tho 
following:— 


leones Plantarum Indies Oricntalis, 6 vola. 

£ 

7 

s. 

10 

d . 
0 

Day’s Malabar Pishes... ... 

1 

10 

0 

Wight’s Indian Botauy, 2 vols. ... 

3 

10 

0 

Vaus Kennedy’s Hindu Mythology ... 

0 

15 

0 

Tho Sankhya Karika, by Iswnrn Krishna 

0 

6 

0 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 2 vols.... 

1 

5 

0 

Tho Dabistan, or School of Mannors, 3 vols. 

0 

15 

0 

Ilampson’s Originos Patricia 

0 

4 

0 

£J5 

a 

15 

0 
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Brought forward ...15 15 0 
Wight and Amott’s Prodromus Florte 

Peninsulas Iodise Orientalis ... 0 5 0 

The Sankith, or the Sam a Veda ... 0 6 0 

Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 3 vols. 0 12 0 

Total...£16 18 0 

For which the Bookseller, Mr. Gabriel, accepted £15. 

Nos. 117 and 118 of the Aunals and Magazine of Natural History 
were laid on the Table. 

Also: a letter from Henry Tottie, Esq., Acting Consul at the 
General Consulate of Sweden and Norway, enclosing receipts for 
a parcel of Books forwarded to the Society by the Secretary of the 
Royal University of Christiana. 

And a number of the Hindu Commentary. 

The Committee sanctioned the payment of a Bill of £1 Is. 0</., 
for binding. • 

The Secretary submitted a paper by Mr. Blake,—a letter from 
Robert Knox, hitherto unpublished. 

The Vice-President submitted a paper by Mr. Nevill, on two 
new birds. 

The Secretary submitted an English Metrical version of the 
Seja-lihini Sandeso. 

Resolved, that all the papers be referred to the Committee on 
Papers. 

The Committee requested the Secretary to act as Treasurer, 
until the next General Meeting. 

Mr. D’ AlwiB intimated his intention of inviting the Members of 
the Society and their friends to an Evening Meeting at his house. 

Resolved.—That all books belonging to the Library jn tire posses¬ 
sion of Members be called in twice a year, in the months of May and 
December. 
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Evening Meeting. 

An Eveniug meeting was held at Mr. D’ Alwis’s residence, 
5, Silversmith Street, on the 28th November; about 30 members and 
friends were present. 

Numerous interesting articles were exhibited, consisting of Coins, 
Olas, specimens of Natural History, and works of Art; and a genoral 
conversation took place upon the topics which they gave rise to. 


General Meeting , November 29, 1867. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. W. Ferguson, F. Mackwood, J. R. Blake, Rev. C. 
Merson, Mudaliyar Do Zoysa, Dr. Ondaatje, and Mr. W. Skeen. 

Minutes of preceding Meetings read and confirmed. • 

Mr. C. O’Halloran was appointed Treasurer, in place of Mr. 
Primrose, resigned. 

The Vico-President and members requested that the Secretary 
should make inquiries respecting the order for supplying the Society 
with the Engineer Journal, which was ordered to be discontinued, 
although no such Minute appears in the Proceedings of the Socioty. 

Dr. Ondaatje intimated his intention of drawing up a paper upon 
the comparative differences iu the skulls of the African, Northern, and 
Asiatic races of mankind. • 

The Rev. The Vice-President, the Rev. C. Merson, Messrs. F. 
Mackwood, J. D’Alwis, and the Librarian, were appointed a Committee 
for the revision and re-arrangement of the Libiwry and the Catalogue. 

Resolved.—That a sum of £10 be voted towards reprinting the 
numbers of the Journal which are out of print. 

The following Gentlemen wero then elected members of the 
Society:— 

The Rev. J. Scott, Rev. David Dc Silva, Messrs. W. II. Herbert,. 
and H. C. Hancock. 
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Committee Meeting, Mag 27, 1868. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Cliair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

It was proposed by the Secretary, that a new seal be procured for 
the Socioty. 

A letter was read from the Secretary, Mr. Nevill, containing 
suggestions aboutthe proposed Report of the Proceedings of the Society. 

Also, from the Rev. De Zylva requesting copy of the last Journal. 

Resolved.—That Mr. Nevill be communicated with about the 
Museum and the Journal, and Mr. Williams, of the Medical Store 
Department, respecting a Catalogue of the specimens in the Museum. 

The state of the Funds not allowing the Society to pay a regular 
salary for a qualified Curator, it was considered that a representation 
should be made to the Government upon the subject, soliciting assist¬ 
ance. 

It was resolved, tho,t the Rev. De Zylva be requested to furnish an 
Introduction, Notes, or additional illustrative matter to the late Rev. 
D. J. Gogerly’s Lecture on Buddhism, which it is proposed to print in 
the forthcoming Journal: 

Also, that tho Rules of the Society be reprinted: 

That the state of the Library be reported upon, the Secretary to 
bo added to the Library Sub-Committee: 

That tho glasses containing preserved specimens of Natural 
History bo filled up with fresh spirits : 

That the almiralis be shifted, the position of tiro cases altered, 
and all the arrangements made that were possiblo to obtain more 
space and better light for tho specimens in tho Museum ; ns well as to 
find space for the remaining specimens which have to bo removed 
fro m the Military Medical Store Department. 

The following letter from Mr. C. H. De Soysa, was then read. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Socioty, Ceylon Branch. 

Deau Sib, 

I have the pleasure of sending my old Peacock, “carefully stuffed,’’ 
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as a gift to the Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, and liopo yon will 
have no objection in receiving it to be placed in the Museum; and also 
beg to state, that I shall be very glad to send in future some other 
specimens that may be useful for the place. 

I have, &c. 

C. H. De Sotsa. 

Resolved.—That the thanks of the Society be communicated to 
Mr. Do Soysa, by the Secretary. 


Committee Meeting, August 15,1868. 

Rev. B. Boake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. C. P. Layard, W. Ferguson, J. D’ Alwis, C. O’Halloran, 
Hugh Nevill, W. Skeen, and Mudaliyar Do Zoysa. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Resolved, That interesting papers bo for the future published 
as they are received and decided upon by the Committee on Papers, 
without waiting for other papers to form a volume : 

That special Curators lie appointed from time to time to act in 
communication with the Curator, for the arrangement and preservation 
of the different departments of tho Society’s Museum : 

That Mr. W. Boake’s resignation of his oflicc of Curator bo 
accepted; and that the thunks of the Society be given him for his just 
services: 

That Mr. Skeen, Assistant Secretary, he requested to act as 
Curator; Mr. Skoen having signified his willingness to accept the 
oflico. 

The Assistant Secretary reported the proceedings he had taken 
for re-arranging the Museum. 

A letter was read from Captain Horace A. Brounc, of Moulraain, 
Burmah, requesting the co-operation of the Committee and Members 
of the Society, in ascertaining whether or not there existed in Ceylon 
any work in the Puli language, corresponding with tho “ Manoo-Kyay- 
Dhanna-That,” (the Dliarma Snslntof Mauuo); u judicial work of 
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authority amongst the Burmese, which Captain Brotrne believes to 
have been originally brought from Ceylon. To assist in the euquiry, 
he enclosed the following 

Memorandum on the Laics of Menu. 

“ Among the literature of Burmah there exists a book entitled 
‘ Manoo-Kyay-Dharma-That.’ (The Dharrna Sastra of Manoo.) This 
book, together with much matter that is now entirely obsolete and 
useless, and much indeed that could never have been in force in Bunnah, 
contains many provisions which constitute the lex loci of Burmah, as 
regards inheritance, marriage, adoption, divorce, &c., &c. 

Much of the book has been translated from the Pali, but there 
are other passages which seem to have been interpolated hi more modern 
days; and there arc others again whose origin cannot be fixed with 
any degree of certainty. None of it corresponds with the ‘ Institutes 
of Manoo,’ as translated from the Sanscrit. The original ground-work 
of the book was no doubt at some time brought to this country from 
Ceylon; and it will he useful and interesting to ascertain whether 
there is still extant among the Pali literature of that Island any work 
at all corresponding with the Burrnan * Laws of Manoo.’ The different 
copies of this book as found among the palm leaf libraries of the 
Burman monks, vary considerably ; the editors and copyists having 
from time to time made omissions, amplifications, and additions, to suit 
their own opinions or purposes. About twenty years ago, the best 
obtainable edition was printed for tho nso of the judicial officers of 
this Province. The following is a slight sketch of the contents of the 
work, which may be sufficient to identify it with the original, if that 
still exists in Ceylon, The work commences with a description of 
tho Genesis of the present world, taken, as is stated in the work, from 
the Melinda pinyo. It describes the gradual creation of the solar system; 
tho first appearance of mankind, who at first had no fleshly appetites 
no need for eating, and no distinction of sex among them, and their 
gradual degeneration, till at last it was found necessary to erect a 
ruler in the earth, to keep in check theevil passions of its inhabit- 
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tints. This ruler was called Malia Tbawada, because he was the 
Elect of many. In his days arose a learned cowherd, who from the 
age of seven years began to decide disputes among the people. His 
first twelve decisions are recorded, and relate to boundary disputes, 
thefts, damages, loans, interests, &C, Having decided a difficult case, 
in which the evidence was conflicting, by examining the witnesses 
apart, his fame reached the ears of the King, who sent for him, and 
much against his will, appointed him his Chief Justice. Six more 
of his decisions are then recorded. All of these, when pronounced, 
were applauded by both men and angels. The seventh case was 
about a small cucumber. Two men had gardens adjoining one 
another. A cucumber plant growing in one, spread into the other 
garden. The owner of the latter plucked the fruit. Manoo at first 
decided that he had the right to do so. At this decision angels and 
men were silent. Believing from this that he must have made mis¬ 
takes, Manoo reconsidered his judgment, and decided that the owner 
of the l'oot was also the owner of the fruit. On this both men and 
angels applauded. In consequence of this mistake, Manoo began to 
doubt his own^nfallibility, aud obtained permission to become Pathaya. 
Ho wont to live in a cave near the Mandagoeneo lake, and by virtue 
of his religious exercises obtained the first state of ‘Zan,’ and 
ascended into heaven. There, on the boundary wall of the world, in 
letters as large as elephants, he found the * Dhamma That’ inscribed. 
This he copied and gave to King Maha Thamada. Then follows the 
Dhamma-Tliat in twelve books, a chaos of enactments on every sub¬ 
ject. Various aud often inconsistent provisions relating to oognato 
subjects, ore scattered hero and there throughout the book, and topics 
the most incongruous are jumbled up together, forming a strange 
indigesta moles of law and custom, ancient and modern, Hindoo 
and Budhi6t. The provisions relating to adoption are found in four 
different parts of the work. Those on divorco in a dozen different 
places in juxtaposition with some other uncongenial subjects, such as 
debts or bailments, as if the book were simply a collection of plaeita 
of different judgments given in chronological sequence, and not 
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according to the subject matter of the judgments. Many of the terms 
used in the Hindoo law are adopted in tho Burmese translation; thus, the 
legitimate son of a couple duly married is called Auratha. The two 
principal classes of adopted children Diettaka and Kiettieina ; step¬ 
children are Dweepooppakara. Mixed up with the positive legal 
enactments arc many traditionary talcs, illustrative of the application 
of the law.” 

“ If the above slight sketch is sufficient to identify the book with 
any existing Pdli works in Ceylon, a most interesting point would be 
ascertained.” 

The state of the Journal was inquired into j and Mr. Alwis 
stated about 100 pages were printed. The Assistant Secretary was 
requested to edit the Journal, and to complete tho issue as quickly 
ns possible. 

The Treasurer stated that the balance in hand was £93 16s, 6d. 


Committee Meeting, November 23rd, 1869. 

The Secretary laid upon the Table the following books and periodi¬ 
cals received since the last meeting. q 

Quaritch’B General Catalogue of Books, arranged in classes, 1868. 

Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages 
of India and High Asia. 

Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 

The Knuckles, a Poem, descriptive of a Mountain Range and 
Coffee Cultivation in Ceylon, by W. Skeen. 

Classified Catalogue of Printed Books and Tracts in Sinhalese, 
by J. Murdoch and the Rev. J. Nicholson. 

Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society. 

The Publications and Journals of tho Royal Philological and 
Ethnographical Institute for Netherlands India. 

The Publications of the Royal University of Christiana. 

6 Numbers of Trtibuer’s American and Oriental Record. 

Buddlia and His Doctrines, a Bibliographical Essay. 
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8 numbers of tlio Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

The Secretary reported that 140 pages of the Journal word 
printed, and that it would probably be completed in a month; also, 
that the numbers of the Journal which were out of print were in 
course of being reprinted. 

It was resolved, that a Special Committee meeting should he 
called in a few days to consider and adopt a report of past proceedings. 

It was further resolved to call an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of Members on the 4th December. 

A list of 10 names of gentlemen who wished to bccomo members 
Of the Society was laid before the Committee. 


Extraordinary General Mcetiny, December 4, 1869. 

R. Dawson, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Rev. S. Coles, Messrs. A. M. Ferguson, W. Ferguson, 
J. Capper, C. A. Lorenz, Koppel Jones, S. Grenier, C. O’Halloran, 
and W. Skeen. 

Mr. Skeen, on the motion of the Chairman, read tho following 
report:— 

The last General Meeting of the Society was held on the 29th 
November, 1867. Committee Meetings were subsequently hold on 
the 27th May and the 1st August, 1868, and on the 23rd November, 
1869, when it was resolved to call the present Extraordinary General 
Meeting. 

The causes of so long a ppriod elapsing between the last and the 
present General Meeting are similar to those which affect kindred 
Societies in Calcutta and elsewhere. Office Bearers and Mombcrs 
who have leisure and ability and take an interest in promoting tho 
objects for which tho Society was instituted, are removed from tho 
Island, or to distant outstations, or by the hand of death ; and a 
period of inaction sets in ; tho more existence of the Society l>eing 
cared for by a few residents in Colombo whoso business avocations 

c 
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prevent them from taking a more active or prominent position in its 
affairs. 

The arrival of strangers, or the return to Colombo of old mem- 
1 bers, elicits a spirit of inquiry; a renewed interest in the Society is 
kindled, and once more its proceedings are conducted with vigour- 
papers of value are contributed ; the journal is issued ; and a fresh 
period of prosperity is entered upon. 

That such an interest exists at the present moment is manifest 
by the number of gentlemen who have signified their wish to become 
members of the Society, and whose names will be submitted for ballot 
at the present Meeting. It may fairly be presumed that some amongst 
the number will be found both able and willing to contribute papers 
for publication in the Journal; and by this means sustain the reputa¬ 
tion which the Society has won amongst the leading literati both in 
England and tho continent of Europe. Now, more than over before, 
Oriental scholars in tho western world are investigating tho languages, 
the literature, the religions, and the antiquities of India in general, and 
Ceylon in particular. Professor Max Muller, Dr. Rost, and Mr. It. 
C. Childers, one of our members resident in England, are engaged in 
translating ancient Pali works into English, while other eminent 
Orientalists are similarly occupied elsewhere; and the result is, 
that not only the learned few, but the unlearned many, are taking a 
most keen interest in all that concerns the religion and piiilosopliy of 
Gautama Buddha—the prevalent native faith of tho Sinhalese, with 
the exception of those who inliabit the northern parts of the Island. 

Tho forthcoming Number of tho Society’s Journal will bo found 
to contain valuable contributions bearing on those subjects. An ela¬ 
borate and exhaustive essay by James De Alwi6, deals with tire ques¬ 
tion of the Origin of the Sinhalese language; on Buddhism the So¬ 
ciety will find the last matured deliverances of their late lamented 
President, the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, with an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. Scott, and copious illustrations from tho original Pali by the Rev. 
David do Silva:—there is, besides, a contribution by the Rev. S. Colas, 
which it is believed will throw a uew and most unexpected light upon 
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the morality of Buddhism as propounded by Buddha himself. Papers 
by the Secretary on Ornithology and Conchology; and an hitherto 
unpublished letter by Robert Knox, written during his captivity iu 
Kandy, will, with the proceedings of the Society since the issuo of its 
last journal, complete a volume as interesting and important in its 
contents as any of its predecessors. 

A pleasing proof of the estimation in which this Society is held 
in Enropo is afforded by the following letter which accompanied a set 
of the journals to which it alludes:— 

The Hague, February, 1868. 

The Royal Philological and Ethnographical Institute for Nether¬ 
lands India, highly appreciating the valuable labours of your Society, 
and taking a deep interest in its scientific works, would consider it a 
privilege to entertain the same cordial relations,—especially by the 
interchange of publications,—as has been for some length of time 
established between the Institute and other scientific associations, 
among the number of which also the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
ranges. 

Our Board take the liberty of submitting this proposal to your 
consideration, and will feel much gratified if, by acceding to it, your 
Society will please to order the transmission of its periodicals or other 
works to this Institution. 

In anticipation of a favorable answer, the Board beg your Society 
to accept of the last series of our Journal. . 

Wc remain most respectfnlly, 

Your obedieut Servants, 

P. Bleekee, President. 

J. Millard, Secretary. 

To tho Coylou branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

A set of the Society’s Journals, os far as can be completed, will 
bo forwarded to. the Royal Philological and Ethnographical Institute 
for Netherlands India, ns well as to tho Royal University of Chris¬ 
tiana, from whom a similar communication, and a variety of valuable 
publications liavc been received. 

The attention of members is particularly directed to a communi¬ 
cation from Captain Horace Broune of Maulmein, which will be found 
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printed in the Journal, on the supposed Sinhalese origin of a Bur¬ 
mese work, called the “ Laws of Mann.” Communications of tins 
kind are very desirable, inasmuch as they form subjects of inquiry 
and discussion, which are not only interesting in themselves, but lead 
to many and varied points that would otherwise elude the utmost 
vigilance of au individual. 

Since the last General Meeting several important steps have been 
made towards a re-arrangement of the Museum. The Cabinets have 
been grouped, and numerous valuable specimens that, for want of 
available space, had been long lying uncarcd for in tho Military Medi¬ 
cal Stores, have, through tho exertions of tho late Curator and tho 
Assistant Secretary, been transferred to and located in tho Society’s 
looms, which however they now most inconveniently crowd. 

It has been decided to solicit assistance to the Curator from 
members who may he willing to classify and arrange any branch of 
tho varied collections in which they may take peculiar interest, as it 
lias been found impossible for any merely honorary curator to givo 
the time and trouble required to superintend directly, cvciy branch. 
In accordance with this plan Mr. Novill, the Secretary, has under¬ 
taken to arrange tho shells, and probably other members will volunteer 
their sorvices. The following additions have been made to tho Museum 
since the hist General Meeting. 

In Natural history:— 

A Peacock, presented by C. Soyza, Esq. 

Specimens of the Political, (Paradoxurus typus.) 

Tho Indian Genetic ( Vivcrrieula Malacccrnis). 

The Flying Fox, (Pterops Edtvardsii,) nnd a large river Eel, 
caught in tho MaJinwellagivnga; presented by A. Whyte, Esq., of 
Kandy: nl.so a nearly full grown specimen of an Otter, caught on the 
banks of the Colombo Lake, presented by W. Skeen, Esq. 

In antiquities:—two ancient swords dug np on tho Lcaugawolla 
Estate; presented by A. Waddiugton, Esq., of Ilnppootolla. 

Tho specimens of birds and mammals arc somewhat injured by 
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time and damp, and arc all mouuted in the grotesquely distorted man¬ 
ner which characterized the taxidermy of former times. This collec¬ 
tion is also not a local oue, containing cockatoos, terriers, See., and it 
is highly desirable that a frosh one should bo formed, strictly confined 
for the present, to our indigenous Fauna; while the difficulty of pre¬ 
serving mounted specimens proves the desirability of retaining sets of 
each species of the rarer specimens, in what is called tho skin, in which 
state they arc also far more readily available for scientific examination. 

Tho shells of tho Soeioty will shortly bo arranged on tables under 
glass, but in tho first instance only those that are indisputably native 
will be so classified; a member has undertaken to name these, and con¬ 
tributions even of tho commonest species will be most welcome. 

The reptiles can only bo considered the commencement of a col¬ 
lection, and as the Society has purchased numerous gloss jars for their 
reception, it is believed they will quickly be increased by donations 
from members, until they form a complete local .collection. 

The addition of fresh spirit has greatly improved the appcarauco 
of the fishes and reptiles at present received- 

Specimens of local minerals arc numerous, but much in want of 
systematic arrangement; those presented by Dr. Gygax arc especially 
interesting. 

It is to he wished some members would assist in the formation of 
collections of coins and insects, in both of which they would probably 
find many persons willing to aid tho Society. 

The Library lias been enrichod by the addition of 87 volumes, 
Journals and numbers of publications. Of these 40 have been pur¬ 
chases made by order of the Committee, and 47 are donations from tho 
Secretary of State for India, tho Government of Ceylon, the Uni¬ 
versity of Christiana, the Royal Philological and Ethnographical 
Institute for Netherlands ludia, tho Smithsonian Institution of tho 
United States of America, tho Royal Asiatic Society, the Bengal 
and Bombay Branches, the Bombay Geographical Society, and privato 
individuals. 

Among the most important of these may be specially mentioned, 
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Ferguson’s valuable illustrated volume on the Tree and Serpent 
Worship of India, presented by the Secretary of State for India ; 
and Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages 
of India and High Asia, presented by the Author, 

The state of the buildings occupied as the Society’s rooms is 
such as to justify apprehensions as to the safety of the roof, a portion 
of which is much damaged. 

The Treasurer’s statement shews a balance of £99 19s. 7 d. in 
liand; there is however a considerable amount of subscriptions in 
arrear, which it is exceedingly desirable members should pay in 
without delay, inasmuch as a large sum will be required for reprint¬ 
ing back numbers oftbo Society’s Journal, some of which are quite out 
of print, and of others only a few copies still remain on liand. Ar¬ 
rangements for reprinting have already been made, and it is hoped 
that before the close of another year complete sets will bo ready for 
delivery to all who desire to possess them. 


On the motion of C. A. Lorenz, Esq., seconded by J. Capper, 
Esq., the Kejioi t was adopted, and ordered to be printed. 

The following list of names of gentlemen desirous of member¬ 
ship was then read ; and each having been duly proposed and seconded,- 
they were then baliotted for and elected: — 

The Hon. T. B. Stephen, Messrs. H. W. Gillman, C. Dickman, 
Captain Horace A. Broune, E. Robinson, Dr. Brighousc, W. C. 
Brodic, J. B. Curtayuc, R. L. M. Brown, C. Tntham, R. H. Morgan, 
E. Gower, J. W. Venn, H. D. Gabriel, J. Maitland, C. H. Led ward, 
T. Gill, J. W. Homo, A Whyte, J. Slorach, W. Bryan, Goo. Nicholls, 
Jas. Brodic, II. D. Andrce, A. J. Bell, W. L. H. Skeen, J. Guthrie, 
C. Brito, A Campbell, Rev. S. Coles, G. A. L. Bowling, G-. 
Armitnge. 

It was then resolved, that a Deputation from the Society should 
wait upon His Excellency the Governor to solicit aid from tho 
Public Fluids for the extension of tho Socicty’6 Rooms, which had 
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been promised daring the administration of Sir Charles MneCarthy : 
and for the payment of a permaneht Secretary. 

The Rev. S. Coles then read a paper on Buddhism, containing a 
summary of, and extracts from the Tun Pittakos, which regulates 
the conduct of the priesthood. 

The paper was referred to the Committee on Papers. 


Special General Meeting, March 12, 1870. 

C. P. Layard, Esq., in the Chair. 

Messrs. R. Dawson, W. C. Brodie, J. Capper, Koppel Jones, 
W. Bryan, S. Grenier, Dr. Koch, and W. Skeen. 

Tho Secretary laid upon the Table the first part of tho Journal 
for 1866—70; and presented the Society with a specimen of tho 
sea-snake IIydr aphis sublccvis of Gray, upwards of six foot long, which 
hail been caught about twelve miles off Colombo. 

The following gentlemen were then elected members of tho 
Society :— 

Capt. A.B. Fycrs, R. E., Lieut. Vincent W. Loggc, R. A., Messrs. 
J. D. Young, \V. E. T. Sharpe, iE. A. King, C. S. Spnrkcs, and 
B. Andrec. 

Tho Mooting then proceeded to elect Office Bearers for the ensu¬ 
ing year. Tho following Gentlemen were elected; — 

President. 

Caut. A. B. Fyers, R. E., 


17 re- President s. 

Rev. B. Boakk, d. d. 1 C. P. Lataud, Esq. 


Committee. 


T. B. Stephen, Esq. 
R. Dawson, Esq. 
Rev. J. Scott, 

J. Alwjs, Esq. 

J. Cai*im:r, Esq. 


Ki'.rPEt Jones, Esq. 
C. L. M. Brown, Esq. 
W. Skeen, Esq. 

W. Bryan, Esq. 

Dr. Koch. 


C. O'IIai.loran, Esq. 



xl. 


it. V. Dunlop, Esq.— Treasurer. 
Lieut. Vincent W. Legge, 

Lionel F. Lee, Esq. 

Mudalitar L. De Zoyza, — Librarian. 


Joint Secretaries. 


It was then resolved, that the Committee bo empowered to 
obtain the services of h competent Taxidermist: 

That a vote of thanks be passed to the retiring Office Bearers for 
their past services; and 

That copies of the Journal be sent to the local Presses. 



JOURNAL 

OP 

THE CEYLON BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


On the Origin oj the Sinhalese Language; 
Br James Alwis, Esq., m. k. a. s. 


Section Second. 

In a previous paper I adverted to a few historical facts iu proof 
of the proposition, that 1 the Sinhalese is an affiliated dialect of the 
Sanskrit, and that it bears no affinity to the Dravidism or South- 
Indian class of languages.' In the present I purpose to adduce the 
promised proof: and here I may premiso that (1) whether we 
compare the phonetic system of the Sinhalese with that of the Dra- 
vidians; or (2) resort to lexical analogies of the same languages; 
or (3) compare their grammatical relations; or (4) examine the 
syntactical arrangement of their words, we arrive at but one 
conclusion, viz., that the Sinhalese is as independent of the Dravi- 
dian as the latter is of the Sanskrit. 

Sounds. 

There is some resemblance between a few of the modern Sinha¬ 
lese and Tamil letters; but this does not lead to any important 

B 
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result, since both Alphabets are derived from the Deva Nhgari,* 
and since also the peculiarities which distinguish the Siuhalese from 
the Tamil are such as to render it very probable that each had an 
independent origin. Before proceeding however to point them out, 
it may be stated that the Sinhalese alphabet now in current use was 
not the one employed in the third century, since the earliest unmis- 
takeable record of a royal grant engraved on a rock about A. D. 
261, intended to be read by the Sinhalese of after-generations, aud 
therefore written in the Sinhalese language, is in the Deva Nhgari 
character.! 

To the Telagu, Canarese, and die Tamil, as well as to the Sinha¬ 
lese, are known a short e and o ; but these have been of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction into the Sinhalese; for our alphabet itself, 
like Clio Deva Nhgnrl, does not give any symbols for the long sounds. 

The Tamil has no characters corresponding to the ri, Iri, au, 
and ali; nor has it adopted the obscure anusvara.! Though 
all these are found in the Sinhalese alphabet, yet it is only the last 
whrch is necessary to express die Sinhalese, the other letters being 
used for the purpose of expressing either Pidi or Sanskrit words. 
Among the Sinhalese vowels there are also two characters not found 
in the Deva Nitgari. These are * and he. It Is true they are not 
giveu in our alphabet, which is in every respect identical, as re¬ 
gards sounds, with die Deva Nhgari; and thnt they are not found iu 
the Sidatsangaru. But, whether or not we regard them ns modifica¬ 
tions of the a and h, it is important to bear in mind that there are in 
the Sinhalese many hundred words whose initials begin with these 
sounds, whilst it is impossible to say how frequently they occur ns 
medinls, ns a in ‘bat’ or a in ‘ stand’. Now it is very remarkable 
that, whilst this as is deficient in all the South-Indian Alphabets, no 


* Caldwell's Drav. Grammar, p. 93 et scq. 

■f See the Ceylon Almanac for 1834. 

t ‘There is nothing in any of the Dravidinn Languages which corresponds 
to the use of the obscure nasal Annsvura as a final, in Hindi and in the north" 
era vernaculars.’— Caldwell's Comp. Grammar, p. 108. 
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Dravidian organs of speech can pronounce it correctly. Wc have 
often been amused in our intercourse with the Tamils by their 
ludicrous pronunciation of it. If, e. g., a Tamilian wishes to 
say at a ‘ seed,’ ho would invariably express it eta. So likewise ali 
‘are,’ lie would express eti ‘come;’ besri ‘impossible,’ fieri ‘very 
ripe;’ <eka, ‘waist,’ cka ‘one;’ etc. etc. 

Again, we have the ‘ half-anusvarn ’ which is deficient in all the 
Dravidian languages except the Telagu. It is true that our classi¬ 
cal Sinhalese, like the Tamil, is deficient in aspirates; yet it will 
be observed, that the former possesses all the consonants known 
to the Deva Nitgari, whilst the latter adopts only the first and last 
characters of each of the five classes into which the consonants are 
divided in the Deva Kagari Alphabet. ‘ Thus,’ as remarked by 
Caldwell, ‘ the Tamil Alphabet omits not only all the aspirated 

consonants,.but also all its soft and sonant letters.’ p. 96. The 

Tamil, is moreover, deficient in the aspirate ‘ li ’ as well as the 
sibilant ‘s’, both which have an existence in the Sinhala as 
may be perceived in the very name given to our language. 

The change of s into h is, moreover, a peculiarity which is to bo 
found in some Prakrit dialects,* as in the Sinhalese.'}' It exercises 
such vast influence over those languages in the formation of sounds, 
that on this ground alone we may determine the independence of 
the Sinhalese Alphabet, in its origin, of the Tamil. 

We may also point out four letters in the Tamil which are as 
much unknown to the Deva Nagari, as to the Sinhalese Alphabet. 
These are a deep liquid ‘r,’ another ‘r’ which is harsh and rough 
in its sound, a peculiar ‘ 1 ’ with a mixture of r, and an ' n,’ between 
which and the dental ‘ n ’ there is no difference except that the for¬ 
mer is invariably used as a final. 

These differences may be attributed to the high antiquity of the 
literary cultivation of the Dravidian dialects as compared with the 
northern. When Wijaya arrived in Lanka, at the latter end of 


* Sec Cowell's Prakrit Prnkisa, p. 121. 
f Sco Sidatsangari cap. i. § 22. 
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the fifth century before the Christian era, the Dravidians were al¬ 
ready acquainted with letters. So were the Sinhalese colonists; for, 
soon after their settlement in the island, they ‘ dispatched a letter of 
invitation.’* But the two nations had no common origin. Their al¬ 
phabets too are different. It would therefore be reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the alphabet which the Sinhalese brought down to Ceylon 
was, what their earliest writings! exhibit, the oldest form of the 
DSva Nhgari, similar to the characters of the inscriptions of Asoka. 

The following comparative table of the Sinhalese and the Tamil 
Alphabets also proves that the former has not reached the Sans¬ 
krit through a Dravidian medium. 

Vowels. 

Sinh. — a, it, : i, i : u, u : ri, rl: lrilri :—e ; ai :—o : au s an : ah 


Tamil — a, it ; i, i : u, it 

— 

— 

—: e, h : ei 

: o, 6 . 

au :— 


CONSONANTS. 




Gutturals, Sinh. 

• •• 

k 

kh 

g 

g h 

: n 

Ditto, Tamil 


k 

— 

— 

— 

: n 

Palatals Sin. 


ch 

chh 

j 

jk 

: a 

Ditto, Tamil 


ch 

— 

— 

— 

: fl 

Cerebrals, Sin. 


t 

th 

d 

dh 

: n 

Ditto, Tamil 


t 

— 

— 

— 

: n 

Dental Sin. 


t 

th 

d 

dh 

: n 

Ditto, Tamil 

• •• 

t 

— 

— 

— 

: n 

Labials, Sin. 


P 

ph 

b 

bh 

: m 

Ditto, Tamil 

• •• 

P 

— 

— 

— 

: m 

Semi-vowels, 

Sin. 

y 

r 1 

V 



Ditto, Tamil 

y 

r 1 

V 

r 1 

R 


Sibilants and aspirate, 

Sinh. s, sh, s, h 
Tamil —- 


* Mahnwansa p, S3, 
f See the Inscriptions at Mihintala. 
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Though the Sinhalese alphabet contains, as above indicated, the 


Sanskrit vowels ri, ri, Iri, /ri, at, and au ; yet they are unknown 
to the language itself, thus exhibiting a difference between it and 

the Tamil, which has 

ai and au; 

and, as the reader is aware, a simi- 

larity to the Prakrit dialects which reject all the above vowels. The 
changes, too, which Prakrits effect in the letters of words which are 
taken from the Sanskrit are exactly the same in the Sinhalese, e. g. 

i. The Sanskrit 

ri is changed into a, i, «,* 

and e in the Sin- 

lialese; and in this respect the latter follows the Prakrit, of which 

we shall quote the Pali. 



Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


drirfha 

dalha 

dala 

* coarse * 

krita 

ka/a 

kala 

‘made’ 

hrida 

hada 

hada 

‘ heart ’ 

mrita 

matn 

mala 

‘dead’ 

rishi 

iai 

isi 

‘ a saint ’ 

ridhl 

iddhi 

id a 

t 

krimi 

kimi 

kimi 

* worm * 

srlghla 

sigala 

sivnl 

‘jackal ’ 

riju 

uju 

uda 

‘ direct ’ 

mridu 

mudu 

mudu 

‘soa’ 

vrikslia 

rukkha 

ruk 

‘tree’ 

griha 

geha 

ge 

‘ house.’ 

ji. The use of Iri being not very different from that of ri, even 
in the Sanskrit, I shall pass on to ai, which becomes i or e; thus. 

Sa^fkrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


aishvarya 

issariya 

isura 

‘ prosperity ’ 

Airavana 

Eravaua 

Eravana 

‘ a name ’ 

Kailasha 

Kelasa 

Keles 

‘ a name ’ 

taila 

tela 

tel 

‘oil’ 

vaira 

vera 

vera 

1 hatred.’ 


• See Cowell’s Prakrit Prakusa, p. xviii. 
t A word signifying • power to go through the air.’ 
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iii. The au is changed into 

a (ae) o and « ; 

thus. 

Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


mu 

nhvti 

nseva 

‘ ship *■ 

aushadha 

osada 

osu 

‘ drug' 

gaura 

gora 

gora 

‘white’ 

chaura 

chora 

sora 

‘thief’ 

mauktika 

muttika 

mutu 

‘pearl.’ 

Without entering into all the changes which the Sanskrit conso-. 

nants undergo 

in the Prakrits and the Sinhalese, I shall here request 

attention to a few which may be deduced from the above examples. 

iv. It will be seen that the Sanskrit d is changed into 1; as in, 

Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


hsiufha 

ushlha 

irsala 

‘July* 

dritfha 

dal ha 

dala 

‘coarse’ 

dramieflm 

damila 

demala 

‘ Tamil ’ 

praudha 

• 

pavala 

‘bold.’ 

v. The Sanskrit and Pali t 

is also changed 

into l in the Sin-, 

halese, as; 




Sanskrit, 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


ka/u 

ka/u 

kulu 

‘pungent’ 

kti/a 

ku/a 

kulu 

* wild ’ 

kri/a 

kri/a 

kirula 

‘crown’ 

bha/a 

bha/a 

bala 

‘ soldier.’ 

vi. The Sanskrit and Pali ch is frequently 

changed into s in 

the Sinhalese; 

whilst no effort 

is spared by Dravidian organs, cvcu 

where a Sanskrit word with an 

4 is adopted by the Tamils, to 

change the s into ch, as Ghinhala for Sinhala. 

Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


chaura 

chora 

BOTH 

‘thief’ 

chumba 

chumba 

simba 

‘kiss’ 

chatur 

clintu 

satara 

‘four’ 

chakkra 

chakka 

saka 

‘ wheel’ 


I have not met the equivalent of this in the Pali. 
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vii. Here I am reminded of a peculiarity which distinguishes 
the Dravidian from the Sinhalese. It is that whilst the Sinhalese 
loves to conclude a word with a, as in satara, the Dravidians lose 
no pains to get rid of it, by adopting in its stead a « or ei; e. g. 
uru for ura, ‘a village avci for aoa, * those,’ etc. etc. 

viii. The Sinhalese d often represents the Sanskrit and Pali 


Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


riyan 

A* A 

ruja 

rada 

‘king’ 

pitja 

pujfi 

puda 

‘offering* 

miyja 

majju 

mada 

* kernel’ 

ruja 

ruja 

ruda 

• pain.’ 


There are many other dialectic changes which unmistakebly 
point out that the Sinhalese has proceeded from the Sanskrit; but 
I have, I apprehend, already shown enough, without entering 
largely into questions relating to dialectic interchanges of sounds, 
euphonic permutation of consonants, the laws of harmonic sequence, 
etc. etc., to prove that the Sinhalese, whilst it accords with the 
northern dialects, essentially differs from the Tamil in its phonetic 
system. In proving this, I believe, I prove also its difference from 
the other affiliated Dravidian dialects; for their essential unity in 
all important and minor matters cannot be denied. 

Section Third. 

Lexical Analogies• 

Those who maintain an opinion different from our own, refer to 
the existence in the Sinhalese, of words of undoubted Dravidian ori¬ 
gin. This can no more be denied than the existence in the undis¬ 
puted Sanskrit dialects of a vast number of Dravidian words. 
Indeed we admit the fact; and the History of Ceylon gives 
a sufficient explanation of this; for, we know that the northern 
provinces of this island have been, from very ancient times, held by 
Tamilians; and that after the fall of the great Sinha dynasty in 
Ceylon, the island was governed by Indian princes of undoubted 
Dravidian origin, between whom and the Sinhalese a warfare had 
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been previously carried on, commencing from a period so far back 
as the age of the memorable Dutugemini.* It is perfectly reason¬ 
able, therefore, to expect in the Sinhalese an admixture of Dravidiaii 
words, such as vela (veil) ‘field,’ kappal ‘ship,’ gala (kallu) ‘stone,’ 
neli (nali) ‘a measure,’ adangu ‘to contain/ adukku ‘to pile one 
over the other,’ paru to become ‘ over-ripe/ etc. But, as very justly 
observed by the author of the Sidatsangara, this element of local 
origin and of casual accession (nipan), is but one of three elements, 
the other two being—the pure, and the adulterated Sanskrit or Pfili. f 
Many words of the first class, though corresponding with the 
Dravidian, are yet allied to the Sanskrit, as the following; and it is 
therefore impossible, in many instances, to determine whether they 
have been borrowed directly from die Tamil, or from the Sanskrit 
which has also, it is supposed by some, borrowed} from the Dra¬ 
vidian: e. g. The Sinhalese word amm& ‘mother/ which is the 
same in Tamil, is found in the Sanskrit as well as in some of the 
Indo-European tongues; katu ‘pungent,’ corresponds with the 
Telagu ‘katu,’ and the Pali and Sanskrit katu; the Tamil kalei 
‘ arts,’ which is kala in the Sinhalese, Pali and Sanskrit, is supposed 
to be derived from the Tamil hal * to learn; ’ kuti ‘house ’ or ‘ hut * 
in the Sinhalese has much resemblance to the Tamil kudi or the 
Canarese gudi, and kuti in tho Pali and the Sanskrit; kotuva (kola 
Sanskrit) ‘fort’ resembles the Tamil kotei; etc. etc. 


• ‘It is undeniable that immigrations from Ceylon to the southern districts 
of India have occasionally taken place. The Teen (properly Ticar, ‘islanders') 
and the Ilavars ‘Singhalese,’ (from //am ‘Ceylon; a word which has been cor- 
rapted from tho Sanskrit Sinhalam, or rutber from the Pftli SihaJam, by the 
omission of the initial s), both of them Travancorc Castes, are certainly 
immigrants from Ceylon; bnt these and similar immigrants arc not to be 
considered as Singhalese, in tho proper sense of the term, bnt as offshoots from 
the Tamilian population of the northern part of the island. They were the 
partial reflux of the tide which peopled the northern and western parts of 
Ceylon with Tamilians.’ CaUwelf* Comp. Grammar, p. 72. 
t See Sidatsangara, p. 4. 

J Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar, p. -HO, ct scq. 
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But all the words in the Sinhalese that may be directly traced to 
the Dravidian, are so few, that if collected, they will not, I am 
persuaded, shew a larger proportion than one to nine. And, it is 
very significant that the writer of the Sidatsangarb does not, in 
giving examples of his three classes, mention one single word which 
is derived from the Dravidian. 

Though, however, so far as the dictionary goes, it is perhaps 
generally difficult to determine the relation of a language which is 
composed of different elements, as, for instance, the English;* * * § yet, I 
believe, it may be affirmed that there is no language, like the Sinha¬ 
lese, which has * nine-tenths ’ of its vocables clearly derived from a 
Sanskrit source, that may be traced to a Dravidian origin. On the 
other hand, there is no language, in which the Dravidian element 
is far in excess of the Sanskrit, that may be placed in the northern 
group. Take, for instance, the Hindustani, Marathi, Bengali, 
Guzerdti. The Sanskrit or north-Indian element of these idioms 
is nearly ns much in excess of the Dravidian, as in the Tamil, Telagu, 
Karnataka, and Malayalim (the south-Indian languages) the non- 
Sanskrit or the Dravidian is in excess of the north-Indian or tho 
Sanskrit element.} In proceeding therefore to an examination of 
lexical analogies, I shall select on the one hand the Tamil, the most 
cultivated of the south-Indian languages,} in which the Sanskrit 
element is less thnn in others, § and from whence the other Dravidian 
dialects are supposed to have been derived; and, on the other, the Pdli, 
to which, as I shall hereafter show, the Sinhalese mediately, if not 
directly, owes its origin. 


• Professor Max Mailer’s Survey of Languages, p. 7. 

f Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar, p. 29. 

J * From the various particulars aboro mentioned it appears certain, that 
the Tamil language was of all the Dravidian idioms the earliest cultivated: 
it also appears highly probable that in the endeavour to ascertain the character¬ 
istics of the primitive Dravidian speech, from which the various existing dia¬ 
lects have been derived, most assistance will be furnished by the Tamil’ 
-^-CaldwtU's Comp , Grammar, p. 60. 

§ ib, p. 33. 


C 
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Before entering into direct proof, it may be here convenient to no¬ 
tice the lexical analogies of the Dravidiau and the Sinhalese, to which 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay refers in an article ' on the language of 
the aboriginal Hindus’.* If his conjecture be correct, we 
might, as justly remarked by Caldwell, reasonably expect to find 
in their vocabularies a few primary Dravidian roots,—such as the 
words for ‘head,’ ‘hand/ ‘foot,’ ‘eye’, ‘ear,’ &c.; but wo have not 
been able to discover any reliable analogy in words belonging to 
this class. But Dr. Stevenson professes to give us a compara¬ 
tive list of “ forty-one primitive words, all expressive (as ho says) 
of such ideas as men must use iu the infancy of society:” let us 
examine them. 

Deferring the reader to that list, 1 shall confine my observations 
to the Sinhalese and the Tamil, which are put down in the South¬ 
ern class. At the outset the reader will observe, that of forty-one 
words given of the Hindi, in order to show their agreement in 
sound with the words of the Bengdli, Gnzarati, Marathi, Telagu, 
Karndtika, Tamil, and Sinhalese, the learned Doctor has signally 
failed to show the Sinhalese for seventeen. 

L Of the remaining twenty four, ‘ appan, Tamil,=ajo/>d, Sinha¬ 
lese,’ appears first. This is not an ancient Sinhalese word; nor does 
it occur in oar books, which give us pit/a and bap. But the word 
which denotes ‘ father,’ it would seem, is the same in nearly all lan¬ 
guages. In the Indo-European and the Semetic families the base 
is a p Or b, the difference being that in the former the word com¬ 
mences with the consonant above given, e. g., pater; whilst in the 
latter, as in the Hebrew ab, the vowel a is prefixed to that consonant 
In this respect the Dravidian follows the Semetic. Whether this 
vowel is added or not, it is quite clear that the origin of the word 
is the same, and that the one-ness of language in a few words, as iu 
the instance before us, proves the one-ness of origin.—‘the one 
language and one speech of the whole earth before the dispersion of 
mankind.’! 

• Bombay A. S. Journal for 1842, p. 103. 
t See further remarks hereon under the table of names,— infra. 
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ii. Papan, * holy father/ Tam.;=iapa ‘holy father/ Sinhalese. 
The Tamil word here given is the abbreviation of prdppart, [the 
addition pra being the Sanskrit inseparable preposition denoting 
‘pre-eminence/]‘one higher than a full father’. The Sinhalese 
bdppa means ‘ uncle,’ and not ‘ holy father;’ and it is derived from 
bala ‘ young/ and appa, ‘ sire/ 

iii. Kudappa, the Sinhalese word for * paternal uncle ’ is com¬ 
pared with the Telagu kdldia, signifying the same. Now, in the 
primary Dravidian dialect, the Tamil Mikka means ‘peddler/ but 
the Sinhalese kudappa has no relation to either the Telagu or the 
Tamil words, the former being, like bdppa, a compound of kuda, 
‘youDg/ and appa, ‘ sire.*' 

iv. Adi, Tamil, ‘ foot /»adi, Sinhalese, * foot.’ The correct word 
for ‘foot’ in Sinhalese is pa; see infra. But odi is found in the 
vernacular to signify the ‘ substratum ’ of one’s feet, or of any other 
object; and I believe it comes from the Pali particle adha, ‘ under¬ 
neath/ Adi is also used to denote a measure of twelve inches. 
In this sense it is clearly an imported word like many a word 
expressive of modern arts, inventions, &c. 

v. Perru, ‘ bear a child,’ and petta pillei, ‘ own child," in the 
Tamil, are compared with phaddh, lad, ‘ the belly, the womb/ 
Sinhalese. I am not aware that phaddh is a Sinhalese word; 
but the word bada has no relation whatever to the Tamil words 
given above.—See list under the head of Names,— infra. In refer¬ 
ence to the general list of Dr. Stevenson, and particularly as regards 
the words under this head, Caldwell remarks:—“In many instances 
Dr. Stevenson’s lexical analogies are illusory, and disappear alto¬ 
gether on a little investigation. Thus, he supposes the north-Indian 
‘pet,’ the belly, the womb, to be allied to the first word in the Tamil 
compound * petta pillei/ awn child. That word should have been 
written ‘pettra’ in English, to accord with the pronunciation of tho 
Tamil word: the Tamil spelling of it, however, is ‘ peRRa.’ It is the 
preterit relative participle of peR-u/ to bear, to obtain, signifying 
that was borne. * Pcb-u/ to obtain, has no connexion with any 
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word which aiugifies the womb, and its derivative noun * pea-u,’’ 
means a thing obtained, a birth, a favour 

vi. Kulambu, * clay, loom;’ kolu, ‘ a plough share Tamil—are 
exhibited as showing a resemblance to kumbur, ‘a paddy field’ in 
the Sinhalese. The relation between the two sets of words is more 
imaginary than real. The Sinhalese words for ‘ day’ and * plough ’ 
are quite different, and have no reference whatever to a field. The 
word kumbur is supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit kumb ‘ to 
cover,’ hence humbha in P&li is ‘ an amunam in extent,’ generally 
referring to the sowing-extent of a field; and thence we get kumbura, 
Sinhalese, ‘a field.’ My pandit, however, believes that this is 
derived from the Pali keddra. 

vii. Koliyan, * a weaver of the Pariah Caste,’ holairur, * hunts¬ 
men,’ in Tamil, are compared with the Sinhalese kollaya, ‘ plunder/ 
Phiiologically or historically, there is no relation between these words. 
The Sinhalese word is clearly derived fh>m the Pali kbla-hala, 

‘ tumult,’ with which plunder is ever associated in one’s mind. 

viii. Torravu, ‘a herd of cows,’ toiti, ‘ a pound ’ in Tamil—are 
set against the Sinhalese tavalam, ‘ a flock or herd.’ The Sinha¬ 
lese never use this word simply to indicate ‘a flock;’—the sense in 
which they do use it being to denote cattle omployod to convey 
goods; which, it is remarkable, are placed on either side of the ani¬ 
mal’s back, so that the two loads may balance equally. Now, laula 
in tho Sanskrit is ‘a balance.’ 

ix. Atom * across,’ a&kain ‘ enclosing, hiding,’ adam * hindrance,’ 
Tamil—are shown as related to the Sinhalese adaya, ‘ prop,’ and 
adassiya, ‘obstruction;’ but ade or adaya is strictly that which is 
kept under an object in order to prop it up. In this sense it comes 
from the Pali adho, ‘under;’ whence adassi may be something that 
obstructs tho assa (ansa) or ‘side’ [inside.] 

x. Kurrai, ‘ defect,’ Tamil \=koradus, ‘unripe grain,’f—Sinha¬ 
lese. It is here only necessary to refer the reader to the Sanskrit 

* Caldwell's Comp. Grammar, p. 40. 

t It does not mean * unripe grain;’ bat is a proper name jn the Sinhalese, as 
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koradusha, from whence wc have obtained the Sinhalese word, to 
show its non-relation to the Tamil kurrai. 

xi. A lei, ‘ a wave,’ Tamil, is said to be allied to rela, * a wave,’ 
in the Sinhalese. The English ripple would be nearer rela than 
the Tamil alei. But the Sinhalese word comes from the P&li tarala, 
‘ trembling'—' to pass, to go or move,’ 

xii. OdwAtdawi, ‘ a recess,’ Tamil=-odoM«t?a, * a place in the 
waist for money,’ Sinhalese. This is the only word in the list 
before us which is derived from the Dravidian. It comes from 
adukku ‘to heap,’ thence odokku-va ‘the place [generally the 
waist] in which something is kept.’ This is however a modern 
introduction, and is not to be found in the books, which use aka, 
from the P&li anka. 

xiii. Opa, ‘smoothness, beauty,’Tamil ;—opa, ‘polish, glittering,’ 
Sinhalese. This i3 clearly a child of the Sanskrit ojas, ‘ light, 
splendour,’ from wlieuce we got oda, and thence opa. 

xiv. Jfd, kuvari, ‘a piece of wood with ropes attached,’ Ta¬ 
mil—^aranr/an, * a bullock’s yoke,’ Sinhalese. There is some mis¬ 
take here. Mr. Clough, from whoso Dictionary this is said to have 
been taken, does not give it; and there is no such word in the 
Sinhalese. 

xv. Korabu, ‘ nibbling as a mouse,’ Tamils-/rurutM, Siuhalese, 
‘ a rasp.’ What resemblance there is between the nibbling of a 
mouse and the action of kurutu * scraping,’ ‘ scratching,’ [e. g. apas- 
kirate kuk-kutah ‘the cock furrows;’] I cannot say; but, I believe 
the words are not related to each other. 

xvi. Tati, ‘ skreen,’ Tamil=tat*tw, Sinhalese, * a ceiling, ship’s 
deck.’ This word should be tatta (see Clough) from the Pali <ati 
‘ top,’ between which and a screen there is no relation whatever. 

xviL Podi, ‘full sacks or bags,’Tamil=/>odi, ‘a bale,’ Sinha¬ 
lese. The Sinhalese like the Tamil word, is derived from the 
Sanskrit and Pali puta, ‘ concavity.’ 

in the Pali and Sanskrit, for ‘ a species of grain eaten by the poor pcople’-r 

paspalum tcrobiculatum, Lin. 
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xviii. Kannarali, ‘a melancholy event,’ in Tamil, is compared 
with kanakal, * excellent,’ Sinhalese. Clough does not give this; 
nor is there a word approaching to that sound in the Sinhalese. 
But, what is the analogy between excellent and melancholy ? 

xix. Mottamuta, ‘total,’ Tarail-=montata, ‘beautiful,’ Sinha¬ 
lese. What coincidence there is between ‘ total ’ and ‘ beautiful,’ I 
cannot perceive; but this I can state—that the Sinhalese word tnona - 
rata comes from mana, * pleasingly,’ and kota, * done.’* 

xx. Kargarapu, ‘a rattling noise like thunder,’ Tamil=liara- 
dara, Sinhalese, * teasing.’ The Sinhalese word is deduced by some 
from the Pali khara with the affix lara, changed into dara; whilst 
others trace it directly to the Pali kheda, ‘ affliction.’ 

xxi. Pinru,' retreat, ’ T a mil. — per a l, ‘ overturn,’ Sinh alese. The 
latter is from parivaltana, and has no relation to the Tamil word 
here given. 

xxiL Polip, ‘ a brief explanation,’ in Tamil—bola, ‘a familiar 
term of address,’ Sinhalese. Here again we do not perceive the- 
analogy intended to be drawn. Bola comes from, bhrutaka, Sans¬ 
krit; bhataka, P&li; bala Sinhalese, ‘hireling’; hence bola is a 
term of address for a subject, or a servant. 

xxiii. Muri, ‘ to break,’ Tamil=ma<fant)«, ‘ to squeeze,’ Sinha¬ 
lese. Muri bears no relation to madina, which is directly derived 
from majjama, the Pali word of the same signification. 

xxiv. Apa, Tamil— apoi, Sinhalese, an interjection. Without 
exclaiming with Yaska, the eminent Hindu philologer, that * words 
are fixed in the world, we cannot say how,— svabhavalah by na¬ 
ture!,’ we may refer to (he Sanskrit particle apa implying * loss,, 
negation, privation, wrong, bad, unnatural, as the source whence 
we have obtained apoi. 

“ The only resemblances (says Caldwell) which have been point¬ 
ed out arc those which Dr. Stevenson has traced in a few words- 
remote from ordinary use, and on which, in the absence of analogy 
in primary roots, and especially in grammatical structure, it is 
impossible to place any dependence.” I may add that, as regards 

* K is changed into v as dandu-ham=dandu-oam ; See Sidatsangara, p. 17. 
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the Sinhalese in Dr. Stevenson’s list of forty-one words, there are 
but three which have any relation to the Dravidian. They are 
appd, * father;’ odohkuva, * a recess in the waist;’ and adi, ‘ a foot 
of twelvo inches.’ Thus, the proportion which the Sinhalese 
bears to the Dravidian is, in the instances selected by the Doctor, 
less than one to thirteen. 

I have occupied more space than was actually necessary to dis¬ 
prove the relationship attempted to be established between the Sin¬ 
halese and the Dravidian. It iB time to proceed to direct proof of 
their non-relation. 

I purpose to institute my comparisons with reference to what is 
called by Abel Remusat, the ‘prerogative instance^’ consisting of 
nearly all the words given in a List issued by ‘ the Anthropological 
Society, to be noted and used for the radical affinities of languages, 
and for easy comparison,’—words which may be classed into (1) 
numerals; (2) names for days, and (3) months; (4) pronouns; 
(5) names, and (6) actions expressive of the common wants of 
mankind; (7) the earliest extant Sinhalese; and (8) words in our 
authors, usually entitled the Elu. 

Numerals. 



Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Ono 

eka 

eka 

onnu—oru 

Two 

dva 

deka 

rendu 

Three 

ti 

tuna 

mfinu 

Four 

chatu 

satara 

ualu 

Five 

pancha 

pasa 

anji 

Six 

chcha 

saya 

km 

Seven 

satta 

sata 

klu 

Fight 

allha 

ala 

eliu 

Nine 

nava 

nava 

ombadu 

Ten 

dasa 

dasa 

pattu 

Twenty 

vlsati 

vissa 

irivadu 

Fifty 

pannasa 

panasa 

ambadu 

Hundred 

sata 

slya 

nuru. 


The above comparisons clearly indicate that the Sinhalese numc- 
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rals* stand in fraternal connection with the P&li and the Sanskrit* 
There is not one Sinhalese word in the above list which has the least 
affinity to the Tamil, if we except ettu, ‘ eight.’ Its resemblance 
to the corresponding numeral of the Indo-European family, is indeed 
very remarkable; and it is generally supposed that the Tamil nume¬ 
ral noun is derived from the Sanskrit ashta. But, as properly re¬ 
marked and proved by Caldwell, ‘ this resemblance, though so close 
as to amount almost to identity of sound, is accidental; and disappears 
on investigation and comparison, like the resemblance between onna 
and unus, anju and pancha.'\ Again, it is truo that oka is used 
in the Telagu for ‘ one;’ but the resemblance between it and the 
Sinhalese eka is as illusory as that between the English * one ’ and 
the Tamil * onnu.’ It is also true that the Canarcse ondu, * one,’ 
and the Malayalam renda for * two/ are occasionally used by the 
Sinhalese as in otu for 1 one-tenth ’ or ‘ tithes/ and onda, ‘unit,’ 
iratte, ‘double,’ ns in playing a Tamil game with chanks; but, as 
every one conversant with our language fully knows, they are used 
very seldom, and are not to be mot with in our books. “ Though 
eka is invariably used for ‘ one/ yet, says Caldwell, a form has been 
noticed which appears to be allied to the first numeral of the West¬ 
ern languages,’ viz., Unas ‘ less/ which is prefixed to some of the 
higher numerals to express diminution by one (e. g.) unavinshati, 
* nineteen/ like the corresponding prefix un in the Latin undevi- 
ginti. { Professor Bopp is also of the same opinion; see his Com¬ 
parative Grammar, i., p. 416. Where such eminent scholars have 
expressed an opinion, I cannot but approach the subject with great 
diffidence; but a careful examination forces a strong conviction into 
my mind, that the una in the phrase unavinshati is not allied to 
the Latin unus. This expression for ‘ nineteen ’ is nearly the same 


• * The numerals ore generally a very safe criterion of an original relation¬ 
ship between languages.’ Pr. Max Muller’s Survey of Languages, p. 13. 
t Sc* Dravidian Grammar, p. 279 et seg. 
t &. p. 264. 
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in the Sinhalese, as uuu vissa. It is an elliptical phrase; and 
though it literally means * less twenty,’ or ‘ incomplete twenty*; 
yet it conveys eieva una vinshatih 1 twenty less by one,’ or, as in 
c-kona-vinshatih * twenty minus one’—nineteen.’ The tin iu the 
Latin word is, as I conceive, a negative prefix like the na in the 
Sanskrit ekanna-vinsfiatih, ‘by one not twenty,’ 

This elliptical phraseology, it is curious to observe,- is found in 
different dialects in expressing numerals; e. g. addhena chatullo, 
in the Phli, is * four by half’■=*“ four (less) by half,’=*=‘ four (less) 
by half (of one),’ [=»‘ three and a half,’] eka being understood as 
in the Sanskrit una-vinshatih , or in the Sinhalese unu-vissa. 
Again dasa-ada-masa ' ten months by half’«='ten months (less) 
by half,’ or * ten months (less) by half (of One),’ or 4 nine months 
and a half.’ This elliptical form, moreover, is the same in the 
Hindustani, which has unu-is (=unabis), although the Mor&lht 
has ek-un-isa, like the Sinhalese form which we sometimes find in 
our books, ck-un-visL The Tamil on-badu is indeed formed like 
the Hindustani unn-bis ; but except in the principle of its forma¬ 
tion, I perceive no analogy between the two; for whilst lina in the 
latter expresses ‘ diminution,’ the on in the former (on-patu, or 
on-pattu) denotes ‘one’ ns in the Roman numeral ix=(i—x), 
4 one (less) ten.’ 

I shall next examine the names for days and months. 

Dats. * • 


Sun-(day) 

Pali. Sinhalese. 

ravi-(dina) iri-(dh) 

Tamil. 

nkir-ti-(keleme) 

Mon. 

soma 

sanda 

tinkal 

Tues. 

mangala 

angaliaru 

serai 

Wedues. 

budha 

bada 

pudan 

Thur’s 

guru 

brahaspati 

vyala 

Fri. 

sh-ukra 

sikurii 

velK 

Satur. 

seui 

senasura 

eeni 


The above comparisons lead to this, if no other, important result, 
—that the Sinhalese names are not derived from the Dravidian. 

But, the principle on which the names were originally formed 

D 
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in both is the same; for the Dravidians, who had made great 
strides in civilization* at the period of our colonisation of this 
island, were doubtless acquainted with the Astronomical causes 
which led to the names of * days.’ The principle upon which tho 
assignment of the days to their respective guardians was made, is 
indeed well known. The Sinhalese assign the days to tho samo 
planets as tho Hindus and tho Tamils, ami if there be any 
difference in the names adopted, the reader will find that whilst 
one nation uses one word, for instance ravi, another uses a synonym 
fox- the same, as iru, and another, nair. The only peculiarity which 
exists in the formation of tho Sinhalese and the Tamil names is, that 
whilst tho former, like the Indo-European, adopt day after the 
particular name of a deity, the latter use another expression, kilo- 
niei, ' that which belongs to.’ Tho deities or planets named are 
Sun, Moon, Mars (red-deity), Mercury, Jupiter,Venus, and Saturn, f 

Months. 


. 


Pali. 

Sinhala. 

Tamil. 

Mar. 

13 

chitta 

bak 

chit tare 

April 

12 

vesakha 

vesak 

vaikasi 

May 

13 

jettha' 

poson 

ani 

June 

14 

asalha 

tcsnla 

adi 

July 

15 

jnikkhamaniya 

\savana 

nlkini 

avanni 

Aug. 

* 

16 

t bhlkdraf 

1 phoffhapada 

binara 

pereffasi 

Sept. 

16 

assayuja 

vap 

atpasi 

Oct. 

16 

kattika 

il 

kdrtige 

Nov. 

15 

magnsira 

uudu-vap 

markali 


• Sec Caldwell'« Dravidian Grammar, p. S4 et scq. 

t There is another peculiarity which distinguishes the modo in which the 
Tamils calculate the day from that in which the Sinhalese compote it; for the 
■former reckon from mid-day to mid-day, and the latter from sun-rise to sun¬ 
rise, which is also the mode of computation in the Pali books. 

t I hare hem, ns elsewhere, introduced the Sanskrit form to show its 
relation to the Sinhalese. 
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Pali. 

Sinhala. 

Tamil, 

Dec. 

15 

phussa 

durutu 

tai 

Jan. 

13 

magha 

navam 

masi 

Feb. 

11 • 

pbagguna 

rmedin-dina 

pangini 


The Dravidian names of the months are derived, like the Pali, 
from the names of the asterisms; and though the Sinhalese adopt 
some of them, e. g. vesak, asala, etc., yet it is very remarkable that 
they have for others, names which have no relation whatever to 
the Dravidian, and which owe their origin to local and' other 
causes; e. g., Madin-dina denotes the month in which the sun 
enters the ‘central meridian line’— madhya-rekha,—" the line, 
which, passing above Lanka and Ujjayani, and touching the region 
of Kurukshetra, etc., goes through Mern.”f A r avam, from nava 
‘ new,’ refers to the neic-ness of the vegetable kingdom, which is 
exhibited at this period, and means ‘ the spring,’ when all nature is 
clothed with verdure. Du-rulu, from du ins. prep, and ritu 
* season,’ denotes the inclement season when the natives require 
the use of fire and firewood to keep themselves warm. TJndu-vop 
appears to be the period when a kind of small grain called undu 
was (yap) ‘sown.’ II denotes the month in which the moon is full, 
nearly in the longitude of il-vala, the stars in the head of the 
Antelope.J Vap indicates an ad-interim season for sowing. Binara 
comes flora the Sanskrit bhadra ; and nikini from nikkhamaniya, 
Pali, with reference to a custom of religious seclusion observed at 
this period. JEsala is from asalha, Pali. Fos-on * flowor-less ’ is 
the period when flowers go out of season. Vesak i3 from the Pali 
vesakha ; and Bak indicates the month in which there is a ‘ break ’ 
in the computation of the year, though my Pandit intimates tko 
probability of its being expressive of (hakka ‘ great ’—) the chief, 
or first month. 


• i. e. * from Feb. 11th to March 12th.’ 
t Sec SHrya Siddhaata, by the Rev. E. Burgess, p. 185. 
1 ib., p. 466. 
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fe 

’ ’ ■ ! ’ 


Pronouns. 



Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 


I 

( amha 
| ahan 

ran 

ma(ma) (nom.) 

nhn 

Jr.'! • '*' • 

We 

mayan 

api 

nam 


Thou 

( tumha 

i ^ 

ni 



( tvan 

1 h> 

iV\-* 

You 

tumlie 

tepi 

nfr 


My 

mama 

mage 

en 


. Thy 

tava 

tago 

nin 


He (prox.) 

eso 

mohu 

ivan 


He (remo.) 

so 

ohu 

avan 

They (prox.) 

ete 

movhu 

ivar 


They (remo.) 

te 

ovhu 

avar 



The personal pronouns serve more to establish or disprove the 
relationship of languages than any other words* of a language. 

Now, on comparing the above there is not one Drnvidinn form 
which has the most distant relation to the Sinhalese, whilst it is 
quite evident that most of the latter bear the nearest affinity to the 
Sanskrit, or the Pali. 

The Sinhalese radical ma, which is mama in the nominative, is 
clearly taken from one of the Pfili oblique cases of ahan, and 
exercises a great influence in the inflexions of the verb of the first 
person. In the formation of the plural the vernacular Tamil 
changes the na and the nt to na(n)-gal and tii(n)gal; and it will 
be shewn hereafter that this addition of gal bears no resemblance 
' whatever to the pi which the Sinhalese adopts, nor is that plural 
inflexion to bo found ih tins formation of any of the Sinhalese 
plural nouns. But this inquiry properly belongs to another head of 
our investigations, viz., the Grammatical ; see infra. 


* * The very last words which we should think of borrowing from a foreign 
nation are pronouns, particles, and numerals’—Professor Max Muller’s Survey 
0 / Languages, p. 12. 
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• Names 

" ‘ ‘*\T 

lExpressive oj the common wants of Mankind- ] 



Pali. 

Sinhalese . 

Tamil. 

Hand 

hattha 

ota 

kiti 

Foot 

pit <la 

C paya 
\ kakula 

. kal 

Nose 

nosh 

nitsa 

nn'tkku 

Eye . 

achchi 

oea 

kan 

Month 

ratta 

( vata 
( kata 

vai 

Tooth 

/ danta 
(data Sans. 

data 

palln 

Ear 

kaima 

kana 

kata 

Hair 

kesa 

kes 

,, 

mair 

Head 

Bisa 

( sisa—hisa 
(olu • 

talei 

ToDguo 

jivha 

diva 

nakka 

Belly 

kuchchlii 

( kusa 
( bada 

vayaru 

Back 

pirrhi 

rita 

mudugn 

Iron 

aya 

ya-kada 

irnnpu 

Gold 

rsuvanna 

l ruvan 


\suvarna San. 

l ran 

pon 

Silver 

rajata 

ridl 

velli 

Father 

pi tit 

rpiya 

lappa 

appan 

* t v.a*. ; -. 

Mother 

am mil 

l ammo 
| mavn 

tfl 

y. * .. .* '•» > • 

Brother 

sahbdara 

Jsahodara 
Isohoyurn 

sahodaran 

Sister 

sahodarl 

sahodarl 

tangachchi 

Man 

manussa 

minid* 

maniden 


1 stri san. 

1 itthi 

jitiri 


Woman 

J stri 

manidi 


(gsBni 

• * “ . . _ *\ 
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Sjr. • * ♦ 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Wife 

bhariyh 

( baeri 
\ ambu 

panchadi 

ChUd 

apachcha 

daru 

pullei 

Son 

putta 

puth 

magan 

Daughter 

dhitu 

du 

magal 

Slave 

dksa 

C dksa 
( vahal 

ac/imei 

Cultivator 

gohapati 

goyi 

Julunan 

\kamakhmn 

Field 

khetta 

( keta 
{ kurabura 

vail 

Tank 

vapi 

vova 

kulam 

Plough 

nangnla 

nagula 

kelappci 

Cow 

Cattle 

}g° 

gon 

pasu 

Yoke 

yonga 

yoga 

nukam 

Shepherd 

gopiUa’ 

J gopolla 
{ eneterh 

idayan 

God 

(leva 

devi 

kadavul 

Devil 

yakkha 

yakk 

pe 

Sun 

sura 

him 

suriyan 

Moon 

) chandra 
) chanda 

(chandra 
(handa 

tinknl 

Star 

tkrh - 

thru-kk 

nakshettra 

fire 

aggini 

gini 

neruppu 

Water 

vkri • 

vatura 

nlr 

House 

geha 

ge 

vuda 

Horse 

assa 

assa 

kudirci 

Dog 

basaka 

balu 

nhi 

Cat 

bilMa 

balnlh 

pftnei 

Cock 

kukkuta 

( kukulh 
| sevnl 

. seval 

Duck 

% 

hasa 

(hansa 
\tkri 

tard 

. 

Ass 

khara 

(kotoluva 
( kaludaova 

kaludei 
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Pali. 

Sinhalese 

Tamil. 

Camel 

otclm 

ota 

ol/akam 

Bird 

pakkhi 

j paksi 
(kurulu 

kurivi 

Up 

uddhan 

uda 

mele 

Near 

| samipa 

1 lngga 

( samipa 
< langa 
( kittn 

ki«a 

Down 

hettbh 

yarn 

kilei 

Before 

puralo 

peratu 

munnei 

Far 

dura 

dura 

turn 

Behind 

paocha 

pasu 

pinnei 

Who 

fko 

( kavnda 

A 

\katara 

( kavuru 

ar 

What 

kim 

( kim 
'( mokada 

enna 

Why 

kasma 

seyi 

A 

en 

And or with saha 

i saha 
tavada 

uni-affix. 

But 

kiutu 

yali 

ehet 

anal 

If 

yadi 

/ nam 
\idin 

fil-nffix 

Yes 

amn 

ovu 

fin, ama 

•No 

na-no 

na-nc 

illei 

Alas 

aho 

aho! 

ahl 


Here are sixty four words,—not remote from ordinary use, but 
expressive of the common wants of man, both in a savage and a 
civilized state. On examining the Pfili words, it will be noticed, 
there is scarcely a single word which does not claim relationship- 
with the Sanskrit. If we examino the above Pali words with their 
equivalents in the Sinhalese, especially as we find them in the books, 
we shall find the latter, with one exception, to be allied to the 
former. That exception is hotalu, * ass.’ But this is clearly a 
native word not derived from the Tamil, for the simple reason that 
in our modem usage we have kaludteva, which is from a Tamil 
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source, although the Tamil word itself is derived from the Sanskrit 
khara. Again on comparing the Sinhalese with the Tamil, we do 
not find a single Tamil word that has auy relation to the ancient 
Sinhalese words of the same signification. But whilst we thus 
have for every Tamil word, its Sinhalese equivalent clearly allied 
to the Pali and unconnected with the Tamil, it will be observed 
that there are a few Sinhalese syuonymes which have some resem¬ 
blance to the Tamil. Those secondary formations are nine in 
number, and are the following, which I shall examine separately. 

i. The Sinhalese word hakula is supposed to have come from 
the Tamil kal, * foot.’ Not finding it in our books, 1 am inclined 
to treat it as a Tamil derivative; but it is very remarkable that 
kakula, deflected from its original signification of kal, is used to 
express—not tho ‘ foot,' but, the ‘ leg.’ 

ii. There is some distant resemblance between olu atul talei, 
‘head’; but it is purely a native word, and does not bear any rela¬ 
tion to the Tamil. See Sidatsangara, § 22. 

iiL Some believe that our Sinhalese bad a comes from the Ta¬ 
mil vayaru, * belly.’ This is a mistake. The resemblance between 
these two words is not greater than that botween bada, and the 
English belly or body; indeed it is reasonable to believe that it 
comes from the Pali bond i, ‘body;’ although a friend suggests that 
bada, as a name for the largest part of the body, may be from the 
North-Indian bada, * great’ 

iv. Appa, Sinhalese=a/>pe«, Tamil, ‘ father.’ I have already . 
noticed this word, ante p. 10. I may here add that its use is 
confined to the colloquial language. 

v. Scvul, Sinhalese^ Savel, Tamil, ‘cock.’ This is clearly 
from the Tamil. So far as my observation goes, it has been intro¬ 
duced into our language within the last four hundred years. 

vi. Tara ‘duck ’ is a modern introduction from the Tamil into 
the colloquial speech of the Sinhalese. Neither Sanskrit nor Sin¬ 
halese writers have ever drawn a distinction between the Stoan 
and the domestic goose or duck. The word used by both for all 
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these is fiansa , The very English words ‘ duck ’ and ‘ goose ’ coma 
from the Vedic hak-gusa=hansa. 

vii. The Tamil haludei ‘ass,’ which is evidently allied to the 
Sanskrit kkara, has produced our Sinhalese kaludcevd. But the 
original Sinhalese word kota-lu is independent of the Tamil. 

via. The Sinhalese word for ‘ bird ’ is pahsi; but in colloquial 
Usage we meet with kurulu, so near the Tamil huruvi. It is not a 
generic term for bird, but a word for a species of small birds. 
See my Contributions to Oriental Literature, i. p. 44. 

ix. There is some resemblance between the Sinhalese Atitw and 
the Tamil Attta, * near.’ In the Sanskrit, Bali, and some of tho 
North-Indian vernaculars the word for ‘ near ’ is nikala. This 
Word the Siuhalese have adopted for the ‘ chin,’ and have therefore 
altered the same word into Aittu to denote ‘nearness.’ It may be 
thence inferred that both the Tamil and the Sinhalese words are 
derived from the Sanskrit. 

Thus, in three out of the above nine words, the lexical analogies 
disappear on a little examination; and we have only six out of 
sixty-four words, or less than onc-tciith of the words in the above 
list, which are related to the Dravidian. Yet, it is very remarkable 
that those six words are not what we find in the books, but what 
may be termed a secondary formation confined to the colloquial 
speech of the Sinhalese. It would thence appear that, if we dispense 
with all the Siuhalese words which we may trace to a Dravidian 
origin, we may still express ourselves on all matters with the aid 
of other Sinhalese words which are undoubtedly of Sanskrit origin; 
or, in other words, that the Sinhalese may flourish without the aid 
of the Dravidian. 

Though generally, as J have already remarked, the terminology 
of our classical authors is free from the Dravidian; yet, it is of some 
historical interest to notice here an exception. It is the Sinhalese 
version of the Pansiapanas Jutahe, iu which we find such words 
as tho following, aud which it is impossible to understand now-a- 
days but for the Pali work of which it is a translation; kollu and 

B 
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kanan ' a species of gram, the glycine villosa ;* (alakkaltuva * head- 
building ’ for * the top of an edifice;’ naiaya ‘ upstair;' pa mbattiy a 
‘snake charmer;’ parahkn ‘ sheet or coverlet;’ pulimukham ‘ tiger- 
face;’ agampadi * body-guard, retinue,’ etc., etc. The presence, 
however, of this foreign element in this particular Sinhalese book 
may be traced to the foreign Dravidiau agency which was at work 
in the translation of the Ju takas. The Mahavansa says:— 

Athii pi Chola-desiyan nunu, bbasa visaradan 
Takk&gama dharnu ekan mahu-theran SusafiSatan 
Raja raja gurut/hllne fhnpetva tassa santike 
Jutakaui elm sabbilni sutva sutva nirantaran 
Uggnnhitva tad’atthompi dh&retvfi tadauaniaran 
Tani sabbani pnSQasu ’dhiko pnnehasate subhe 
Jutakc Puli bbusato Sihaluya niruttiya 
Kamato parivattetvd pitokattayn dharinan 
Mali 5 therfxna’ majjhamhi savetvd pnrisodhiya 
Lankdyan pana sabbattha lekhapetv, pavattayi. 

Jutakani puue tani nija sissappnveniya 
Piilayitva pavattetun avadhetvana dhimato. 

Mcdhankarabhi dh&nassa therassa tassa dipayi— 

Tasseva saka nlmena parivenan cha k&riya 
Purina giman Sannira sclan Labnja mandakan 
Moravankan’ti me g&me clmturova sadupayi. 

* Afterwards, the king [Pnrakkrama] appointed a royal Teacher 
(in the person of) a very humane Maha-thera of the country of 
Choi a (Tanjore), accomplished in different languages and in Logic 
and religion; and having continually heard and studied under him 
all the Jitakas; and, having (moreover) committed to memory their 
significations, (he) thence gradually translated all the five hundred 
and fifty JAtakas from the PAli into the Sinhalese language, and 
having thoroughly revised them, after reading the same to an 
(assembly of) venerable priests who had mastered the three Pitakns, 
caused them to be written, and published them throughout Lankfi. 
He next entrusted those Jatakos to a learned priest named Me- 
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dhankara, requesting him to have the same perpetuated without 
injury amongst the successive generations of his pupils. Having 
also established in his own name, a collegiate Temple, [he] bestowed 
the (following) four villages, Puranagaman [Paranagama] Sannira 
sela [Tembili-keln] Labuja-man&a [Del-mac/a] and Moravanka 
[Moravaka].’ 

Veebs 

[ Expressive of the actions of every-dag life.] 



Pali 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Bo 

bhft 

vu 

iru 

Go 

ya 

( ya 
( pala 

P° . 

Como 

e 

f en 

va 


( vara 


Eat 

khada 

ka 

tin 

Sit 

ni-sida 

indlta 

irn 

Beat 

ghansa 

gaha 

adi 

Stand 

thfi-(stha) 

hits 

nil 

Dio 

* mara 

mara 

sa 

Give 

da 

da • 

tu 

Run 

dhava 

• duva 

odn 

Shoot 

vidha 

vidi 

sudn 

Sleep 

nidda 

nidi 

padu 

Cook 

pacha 

pika 

f samei 
[ukkn 

Drink 

pa-fpibana) 

bo (boua) 

kudi 

Fall 

pata 

veta 

vilu 

Chew 

chabba 

vika (vi & ka) 

chappu 

Break 

khndi 

kne/a 

odi 

Play 

klla 

kcli 

adu 

Cut 

< klipa* 

{ chida 

kapa 

sinda 

ve«a 


From kripa comes the past participle klipta —Sanskrit. 
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Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Know 

j na 
\ jfindti 

dana 

ari 

Walk 

uhinda 

aevida 

nada 

Plough 

ka-sn 

lid 

nlu 

See 

j disa 
( dakkhati 

daka 

kan 

Keep 

f daft 
( fhapa 

tabci 

vai 

Moke 

sfida 

eada 

( panua 
{ dkku 

Bind 

badha 

bands 

ka/ru 

Bito 

dasa 

vika 

kadi 

Write 

likba 

Bya 

elaJu 

'Turn 

pari rat ta 

perala 

tiru-pu 

Fill 

pfira 

pnan 

nirappu 


Neiu ly every Sinhalese word is in the above list of thirty verbs 
allied to the Pali or the Sanskrit; and there are only two secondary 
forms, as in the names, which have some resemblance to the Tamil. 
They are pala ‘go’ end vara ‘come.’. Now, pala is not used in 
any of the variations of the verb, except in the second person 
imperative ; and does not, like all other vetbs, come from any radi¬ 
cal which denotes motion, or fi'om which the other moods and 
tenses are formed. The radical for ‘ go ’ in the Sinhalese is ya, 
from which wo obtain yami * I go;’ giyemi * I went;’ yaifnemi * I 
shall go,’ etc., with slight modifications in the other persons. So 
likewise va-ra ‘come thou’ is a form for the second person. It 
does not come from the root e, which alone enters into all the 
variations of tense and person, as emi ‘I come;’ ct(v)emi ‘I came;’ 
e nuemi ‘I shall come.’ The regular imperative forms of ya and » 
are also the following:— yan, yanne ‘go thouj’ en, etine ‘come 
thou;’ yavu * go ye;’ evil ‘come ye.* 

Whence theu do wo got theso stray forms of pala and vara 
which we use to persons who are addressed with the offensive pro¬ 
noun to ? Pala is nearer tho Pali paleti ‘ he goes ’ than the Tamil 
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poi but vara is supposed to be from the Tamil. We thus hare 
but one stray Dravidian form in the thirty verbs in the above list. 

Having given the Sinhalese names and verbs in common use at 
the present day; I now proceed to examine the earliest extant Sin¬ 


halese, of which I have presented'a specimen in the Sidat-Sanpara, 
p. xxxvi; and these words, be it remembered, being found 0:1 a rock 


inscription (of 262 A. D.), are unadulterated 

by tho errors of 

transcription.* 

Pali. 

Sinhala. 

Tamil . 

Prosperity 

airi 

siri 

tiru 

Weight 

bhura 

bora 

param 

Kshestriya 

khattiya 

ket . 

chuttriya ] 

Family 

kula 

kula 

kulam 

Pinnacle 

kunta 

kot 

thuvi 

Xshwaku 

okkitka 

oka-vaa 

suvaku 

King 

riga 

raja 

rasa 

Succession 

pnrnmparh 

parapura 

parampara 

Descend 

bhnssa 

bate 

rangu 

Illustrious 

vnsabha 

usabi 

prasiava-mana 

‘Xante’ 

Great 

Meghavannn 

mnbauta 

A Gunn 


*'* > UU 

maha 

mag ha 

That 

ta 

*t 

anda = a 

Equal 

sama 

sama 

sama 

Lineage 

jhti 

j®yi 

jadi 

Anointed queen abhiseka 

bisb 

^rasali 

Regina, queen rajaui 

rayana 

Womb 

kuchchhi 

kusa 

kerpam 

Porn 

upqjja 

ipada 

u pa vital 

First 

adi-pa.da 

flflph 

modal 

Enjoyed 

vinda 

vinda 

anubavilta f 

Due-course 

pafi-phfi 

pilivcla 

kiramam 


* In the above table I have given the root of every word omitting only the 
inflections, names and repetitions. 

t This comes from the Bengali c-mata. 
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Pali. 

Sinhala. 

Tamil. 

Self 

htuma 

turuh 

tan 

Island 

dlpa 

divu 

tivu 

Pleasing 

pashda 

pahaya 

impamanei 

Stand 

(hit 

sila 

nit (a 

State Canopy 

chatta 

sat 

vidannm 

Raised 

langa 

lags 

uyartnll 

Sixteenth 

s&lasa 

solos 

padinaran 

Year 

sarada 

liavurudu 

varusam 


vap 




Moon 

chanda 

sanda 

tiugul 

Full 

punna 

pun 

purana 

Month 

mhsa 

mas 

madam 

Tenth 

dasa 

dasa 

patUm 

Part 

pnkkha 

pak 

pangu 

Day 

divasa 

davas 

nal 

Temple 

vihara 

veher 

alayem 

And 

eaha 

ish 

om 

Dwelling 

vasanta 

vasana 

vasarn 

Beggar 

bhikkliu 

bik 

pichcha-karan 

Association 

sangha 

sanga 

eangam 

Lord 

shmi 

liimi 

svami 

Gatherings 

seca 

sen 

kuttam 

To do 

kara 

kara 

sey 

Brother 

bhhtu 

ba> 

sahodaran 

Before 

pura 

pera 

mun 

Kept 

Ihaphita 

tubu 

vaitta 

Custom 

charitta 

sirit 

valamo 

Own 

nija 

nija 

sonda 

Desiring 

ruchi 

rus 

viruppam 

Taking 

gaha 

gena 

eduttal 

Tliis 

ima 

mh 

idu 

Is worth 

vattati 

vail 

poram 

Proper 

nicbchhali 

nisi 

sari 
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Pali. 

Sinhala. 

Tamil. 

With and 

sahfi 

bh 

um 

Assimilate 

sansanda 

sasadae 

oppakku 

Labourer 

kamini 

kemi 

priySsi 

Slave 

ddsa 

das 

adimo 

An affix 
Receive 

yutta 

labha 

yutu 

laba 

v&ngu 

Give 

d& 

dh 

kodu 

Explain 

viyakarana 

vivnruna* 

vilnkku 

One 

eka 

ek 

oru 


In the above list which contains sixty-four words, fifty seven, or 
nine-tenths are clearly deduced from the Pali; and of the seven 
words, for which I find no direct equivalents in the latter tongue, 
it may be remarked, five are allied to the Pali, that is to say; e 
‘that’ may be from eta ‘this;’ biso * anointed queen’ is from 
A bhiseka the name of the ceremony of regal anointment; vap is 
clearly derived from the Pali vapa * to sow,’ and thence used for 
‘ Sep-Oct,’ a period of cultivation amongst the Sinhalese; nisi, which 
here bears the secondary meaning of ‘ proper,’ probably comes from 
the Pali niclicha ‘ sure,’ ‘certain,’ ‘ with judgment’—thence 'pro¬ 
per ’ in the Sinhalese; and vivara is most likely derived from the 
Pali vohara * custom ’ or 'rules of justice’—thence vohariha ‘a 
magistrate.’ Of the remaining two words, one (yutu) is a native 
affix, and the other (isa) a native particle: 

A comparison of the language of the original rock Inscription, 
with that of the modern version (both which I have given in my 
Sidath-Sangara, p. xxxvi) also establishes the fact, which has been 
noticed by philologers in reference to Prakrit dialects, viz., that 
‘ two-fold forms of the same Sanskrit words are found ’* in the 
Sinhalese—one more Sanskrit, the’other more Pali—the latter being 
decidedly anterior to the former. The Rev. B. Clough has given 
both these forms in his Sinhalese Dictionary, sometimes omitting 


Professor Lassen’s lust. Prokriticaa. See Introduction p. vi. 
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one, and sometimes the other; and this has led many Oriental 
scholars, and amongst them Professor Spiegel in his Kamma- 
vakya, to the error of believing that * a multitude of words have 
been transferred from Sanskrit, and not Pali, into the Sinhalese.’ 
Under this belief he has given two instances; and he is in error as 
to both. For, kana* ‘ ear ’ is the Sinhalese for the Pali kanna, 
and not Kama, Sanskrit—and vaira is the modern form of the 
ancient Sinhalese »era,f so much nearer the Pali than the Sanskrit 
form of tire word for * enmity.’ The use of the visarga, which has 
nearly disappeared from the Pali, is indeed quite unknown in the 
Sinhalese; and in the latter language the word * pain ’ is not duksha 
but Auk from the Pali dukhha. Such speculations ns those to 
which Professor Spiegel refers, and which I give in the note below, J 
has made him say—“Propius adhuc Elu ad linguam Snnscritam 
accedere, quin etiam originem ex ea ducere fertur, quod tamcn 
addubitamus, ipsius Cloughi verbis innisi, quia Rnskius, linguam 
Singhalensem numero dikkhaui carum esse adscribendam, certissi- 
mis prohavit testimoniis.”— Kammavakya pp. vi. vii. 

All my observations in this chapter will serve as a running 
commentary on the above remarks; and the question as to the 
Sinhalese being one of the Dehkkcmse, or of the Malny-Polynesian 
group of languages, is also disproved by the positive proof of the near 
relationship which 1 have throughout exhibited between the 
Sinhalese and the Pali. 

On comparing, moreover, the Tamil words in the above list, 
consisting of 64 words, (of which wo shall for obvious reasons 
exclude two. Meghacanna and yutla ) with the Sinhalese, it is 
quite clear that the relation which the 28 italicised Tamil words 

• See Namaoaliya, p. 44. 

t ii, p. 18. 

J ‘ Eloo has undoubtedly given birth to the vernacular language of this Coun¬ 
try. It appears to claim great antiquity, and being derived from Sanskrit, a 
great portion of her may be traced from that source.’ Gough's Sinhalese Die- 
tionary, p. ii. 
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bear to the Sinhalese is not direct, that they are derived from the 
Sanskrit, sometimes from the same word from which the Sinhalese 
is derived, and sometimes from auother Sanskrit word of the same 
signification, e. g. anubaoilta; and that of the remaining 29 words 
not a single one, so far as I can speak on the subject, has any rela¬ 
tion to the Sinhalese, whilst every one of the 64 Sinhalese words 
with the exception of e, (epa and vap) is directly derived from the 
PfiJi. So that the result is * that the Sinhalese, as it is spoken at 
the present day, and still more strichingly as it exists as a written 
language' in the uncorrupted tablets of rocks in this island, presents 
4 unequivocal proof’ of its independence of the Dravidian, and of its 
affinity with Sanskrit dialects. 

Lastly, on a careful comparison of the old Sinhalese (which is 
usually denominated the Elu) with the Pali and the Tamil, nearly 
every word of the first is found to bo derived from the Pali, and 
not the Dravidian. Let us take, for instance, the first thirty words 
in the alphabetical Ltdcx of the Revd. 0. Alwis’ version of the 
Kamavalit/a, avoiding proper names and different forms of the 
same word?, and compare them with the Pali and Tamil words of 
the same significations. 



Pali 

Sinhultit. 

Tamil. 

Eye 

akkha 

ok 

kan 

Lightning 

asani 

akrtua 

min 

Canopy 

kkitsa vithna 

akasana 

met-katti 

Letter 

akkhara 

akura 

( Akhara 
( Elattu 

Goad 

ankusa 

akussa 

( ankusa 
( turatti 

Demerit 

akusala 

akusala 

pavam 

Anger 

akkhsa 

akos 

kovam 

End 

agga 

aga 

mudivu 

Depth 

agadha 

agada 

alam 

Value 

aggha 

agaya 

perumati 

Unction 

angarhga 

agara 

abishekam 


T 
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Pali. 

Sinhalese. 

TamiL 

Bitch 

agudha 

agala 

akal 

Longwood 

( agr.ru 
{ akalu 

agil 

akil 

Body 

anga 

anga 

1 angani 
| seriram 

Woman 

nngaua 

angona 

manasi 

Market assembly anghtie 

angani 

(in kadi 

Mars 

anghra 

angnharu 

Sevei 

A creeper 

ankola 

anguna 

kurinji 

Ring 

onguliyaka 

anguva 

modi ran 

Ram 

aja 

aja 

adu 

Eight 

allha 

ata 

ellu 

Eight tastes 

nllha-rasa 

ala-rasa 

askta-suve 

Tower 

atihla 

alalia 

attala 

Joy 

piti 

id 

ava 

Half 

ae/tfha 

atfn 

padi 

Forest 

atari 

adavi 

kadu 

Less 

adcfha 

arfu 

korenda 

Body (member of) attn 

at 

angam 

Branch 

sakha 

atta 

kombu 

Hand 

hattha 

ata 

kai 


From the above comparisons, it would seem that out of thirty 
words there are but Jour which do not bear a close resemblance to 
the Pali. They are agdd/ia, ankola, pUi and sahkcL Now 
agad/ta menus * exceedingly deep,’ and from it comes our a gala 
‘ dilch -’ TLe resemblance between Anguna and ankola (‘Alangium 
hexapctalum’j is apparent; since the substitution of n for l is frequent 
m the Sinhalese, and also the interchange of k and g. Thus lalata 
becomes naldla ‘forehead;’ velando is sometimes expressed venado 
merchants;’ and the l in el-biju * cardamum ’ is sometimes changed 
inton, as in en-tal, ‘sal’ being another word for ‘biju.’ Piti 
may or may not be the source from whence we get ati; and though 
ana does not come from takha, yet it is clear that the former 
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comes from hattha in the sense of an * arm ’ of a tree. Even if we 
except the first and the two last of these four words, the result 
of the comparison is that in the above list but one Tamil word 
(altal) bears a relation to the Sinhalese, and that more than nine- 
tenths • of the words in the Sinhalese, especially ‘ as it exists as a 
written language in the literature of this island,’ is traceable to a 
Phli origin, exhibiting evidence, in some important particulars, that 
the corruption of the Pali into the Sinhalese has arisen from that 
natural process of change which we see exemplified in Europe in 
the corruption of the Latin into the Italian and the French. 

A carefut inter-comparison of Indian dialects with one another, 
andthe Sinhalese with them, also furnishes us with proof confirmatory 
of the Historical fact—that the Sinhalese was imported into Ceylon 
by its first Colonists^ from North-lndia. 

Mr. Caldwell, who may be regarded as the best authority in all 
matters relating to Dravidian languages, states:—‘ The Scythian or 
Dravidian element is substantially one and the same in all the ver¬ 
nacular languages of India, whether Northern or Southern, but is 
smallest in amount in those districts of Northern India which were 
first conquered by the Aryans; greater in the remoter districts of 
the Deklinn, Telingaua, and Mysore; and greatest of all in the 
Tamil country, at the Southern extremity oj the peninsula, to 


• “Bat the Sinhalese, the vernacular language of the Island, is decidedly 
allied to the -VortAem family, as it is supposed to have nine-tenths of its 
vocables from the Sanskrit “—The Jiea. S. Hardy in C. B: A. S. Journal, ii. 
p. 90. 

f 'At the place where mention is made of ' Sihida language,’ what can. 
Sihala language signify? As it is said that king Sihablhu took Siha captive, 

so the name Siha-la is derived from that circumstance,.As, again, 

the city in which Sakkra dwells is named Sakkra-city, so the Island in which 
the Sihala dwell is called SiAa/a-island. Aa also people who are natives of a 
place speak in their native tongue, so likewise the people of this Sihala conntry 
make use of the Sihala speech—their language is thence named the Sihala lane- 
guage.’ -Pradipiknva, quoted in the Sidatsangari, p. xxv. 
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which the aggressions of the Brahmanical race had not extended 
In the age of Manu and the RamSjana.’ p. 39. 

This state of things precisely accords with the facts stated in 
Sinhalese Historical records. For, if the Sinhalese was not im¬ 
ported in an early age into Ceylon from North-India, it is but 
reasonable to find that the Dravidian element, which grows great 
and greater as we come downwards to the South, would be the 
greatest in Ceylon, the most distant territory from North- 
India. Far from such being the fact all the comparisons to which 
I have submitted the Sinhalese, indisputably prove that the Dravi¬ 
dian clement is even less in the Sinhalese than ‘ in those districts 
of Northern India which were first conquered by the Aryans.’ No 
one therefore, knowing tho position which, geographically, Cey¬ 
lon occupies in regard to the Tamil country,* can reconcile this fact 
with the supposition that the Sinhalese is a South-Indian dialect. 
On the contrary, the conviction must be inevitable, that the Sinha¬ 
lese, like the Mhgadht or the Puli,| had been long separated from 
Northern-India, and had remained fixed in this Island, unaffected by 
those chaujes which even the iMaharashlri, the dialectus principua 
of Vararnchi and Lassen, and other undoubted dialects of the Sans¬ 
krit, have in course of time undergone in India. 

Without entering into other inquiries as to how far the one- 
tenth (I believe the proportion is really less), the apparently 
Dravidian element in the Sinhalese, may be traced to other influen¬ 
ces and causes, enough, I believe, has been shown to justify the 
position which I maintain, that our vocabulary presents more cogent 
evideuce than even any of the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
of the Sinhalese language having a Sanskrit basis with a very 
•mall admixture of a foreign or non-Sanskrit element. In a case 

• ‘ From the evidence of the words in use amongst the early Tam Ilians,' 
Mr. Caldwell deduces, amongst other facts, that they had ‘no acquaintance with 
any pooplc beyond sea, except in Ceylon, which was then accessible on foot at 
low water.’ p. 79. 

f Kachchiyana’s Grammar, p. cri. 
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like this where all lexical analogies tend to establish a bloseaffinity 
to languages whidi are already ascertained to have sprung from a 
Sanskrit source, I may indeed close the inquiry without at all 
consulting Grammar. But, when with the evidence furnished by 
the Dictionary wo couple the testimony of History, and also find 
historical facts confirmed by the analogies to which I have already 
directed attention, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
Sinhalese is a legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit 


Section Focrth. 

Grammatical Relations. 

* The life and soul of a language, that which constitutes its sub¬ 
stantial individuality, and distinguishes it from all others,’ says 
Professor Max Muller, ‘is its Grammar.’ In accordance with this 
undoubted belief, I purpose in this section, to examine the Gram¬ 
matical forms of the Sinhalese with a view to ascertain whether they 
have been imported from the South-Inilian, or from the Sanskrit 
family of languages. In doing so I may as well intimate that I do 
not intend to enter into an investigation of all grammatical forms, 
but of such only as have been pointed out as possessing au intimate 
relationship between the Dravidian and the Nortk-Indinn (in which 
the Sinhalese has been included by some), and also a few of 
such other forms as mny throw light upon the inquiry in hand. 

The reader who has followed me through n variety of comparisons 
of words, with overwhelming results in favor of the proposition with 
which I have set out, must already be prepared to find the Gramma¬ 
tical structure of our language to accord more intimately with the 
Sanskrit than with the Dravidian. In this hope he will not indeed 
be disappointed; but it is, perhaps, right to mention that the Sinha¬ 
lese have also adopted some forms which boar some affinity to the 
Dravidian. Founded upon a few coincidences between the Dravidian 
and the Nortk-Indian vernaculars, in which last I include the Sinha¬ 
lese, it has been suggested that it would be more correct to represent 
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the latter as haring a Scythian basis with a large and almost over¬ 
whelming Sanskrit addition, than as having a Sanskrit basis with 
a small admixture of a Scythian element. The reverse however of 
this proposition seems to be correct. For, though Grammar is the 
best test that may be applied in philological investigations, yet the 
existence of a stray Dravidian Grammatical form here and there can, 
no more than a few Dravidian words, be regarded as decisive of 
the question. ‘In general, it appears,’ says Bopp,* ‘that in warm 
regions languages, when they have once burst the old grammatical 
chain, hasten to tbeir downfall with a far more rapid step than 
under our milder European sun.’ Now, in Ceylon, it is the influ¬ 
ence not ouly of climate, but of circumstances, that has led to a de¬ 
parture from the original grammatical forms and the' adoption of 
others savouring of idioms, peculiar expressions, etc. These 
analogies will find a solution in the centinuous intercourse which 
we have had with the Dravidiatis for 24 centuries,—daily speaking 
their language, and wishing not only to understand them, hot to bo 
understood by them. In this state of tilings it. is but natural to 
find that we, like ‘the Bengdli and other now Indian idioms, 
have really laid aside our old grammatical habiliments, and have 
partly put on new.’* But I can promise at the outset, that the 
changes which our grammatical forms have undergone, are far 
fewer in number than have been experienced by the Northern 
vernaculars. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that they are 
identically the same in the North-Indiau vernaculars and the Sin¬ 
halese, it is well worthy of consideration, whether the coincedences 
might not have originated from other than Dravidian influences. 
Mr. Caldwell, even without the evidence which I have already 
adduced, and have yet to adduce, has arrived at this conclusion. 
What he says, in the following extract, of those idioms, applies 
equally to the Sinhalese:—“Whatever relationship, in point 


Bopp's Comp. Grammar, toI. ii. p. 711. 
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of blood and race, may originally have subsisted between the 
northern aborigines and the southern—whatever ethnological evi¬ 
dences of their identity may be supposed to exist,—when we view 
the question philologically, and with reference to the evidence 
which is furnished by their languages alone, the hypothesis of 
their identity does not appear to me to have been established. It 
may be true that various analogies in point of grammatical structure 
appear to connect the Uu-Sanscrit element, which is contained in 
the North-Indian idioms, with the Scythian or Tartar tongues. 
This connection, however, amounts only to a general relationship 
to the entire group of Scythian languages; and no special relation* 
ship to the Dravidian languages, in contra-distinction to those of 
the Turkish, the Finnish, or any other Scythian family, has yet 
beeu proved to exist. Indeed I conceive that the Scythian sub¬ 
stratum of the North-Indian idioms presents a greater number of 
points.of agreemeut with the Oriental Turkish, or with that Scy¬ 
thian tongue or family of tongues by which the New Persian has 
been modified, than with any of the Dravidian languages. 

“ The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North- 
Indian idioms accords with that of the Dravidian languages are as 
follows:—(1), the inflexion of nouns by means of separate post-fixed 
particles; (2), the inflexion of the plural by annexing to the unvary¬ 
ing sign of plurality the same suffixes of case as those by which the 
singular is inflected; (3), the use of a dative or dative-accusative 
in ‘k6’ or‘ku:’ (4), the use in several of the northern idioms of 
two pronouns of the first person plural, the one including, the other 
excluding the party addressed; (5), the use of post-positions, 
instead of prepositions; (6), the formation of verbal tenses by means 
of participles; (7), the situation of the governing word after the 
word governed. In the particulars above-mentioned the grammar 
of the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly resembles that of the 
Dravidian family: but the argument founded upon this general 
agreement is to a considerable extent neutralised by the circum¬ 
stance that those idioms accord in the very same'particulars, and 
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to the very same extent, with the Turkish and several other families 
of the Scythian group. Not one of those particulars in which the 
Dravidian languages diffr from the Turkish or the Mongolian 
(and there arc many such points of difference) has as yet been 
discovered iu the Nortb-Indian idioms. For instance, those idioms 
contain no trace of the relative participle which is used in all the 
Dravidian tongues instead of a relative pronoun; they are destitute 
of the regularly inflected negative verb of the Dravidian languages; 
and they contain not one of the Dr&vidian pronouns or numerals— 
not even those which we find in the Scythic tablets of Behistun, 
and which still survive even in the languages of the Ostiaks and 
Lapps. If the Un-Sanscrit element contained in the northern 
vernaculars had been Dravidian we might also expect to find in 
their vocabularies a few primary Dravidian roots—such as the 
words for ‘head,’ ‘haud,’ ‘foot,’ ‘eye,’ ‘ear,’ &c.; but I have not 
been able to discover any reliable analogy in words belonging to 
this class. The only resemblances which have been pointed out 
are those which Dr. Stevenson has traced in a few words remote 
from ordinary use, and on which, in the absence of analogy in 
primary roots, and especially in grammatical structure, it is impos¬ 
sible to place any dependence. The difference between the Dra¬ 
vidian vocabulary and that of the languages of Northern India 
with respect to primary roots together with the essential agreement 
of all the Dravidian vocabularies one with another, will appear 
from the following comparative view of the pronouns of the first 
and second person singular.* It sometimes happens that where one 
form of the pronoun is used in the nominative, another survives 
in the oblique cases, and a third in the verbal inflexions: it also 
sometimes happens that the ancient form of the pronoun differs 
from the modern. Where such is the case I have given all extant 
forms a place in the list, for the pnrpose of facilitating comparison. 


To which I hare taken the liberty to add tha Sinhalese pronouns. 
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Pronoun of the first person singular:— 


North-Indian Idioms. 

Dravidian Idioms. 

(Sanskrit primary form ‘nbam;’ 

Tamil, 

nia, yin, in, ea 

secondary forms, ‘mu,’ ‘mi,’ ‘mj’ 

Canarese, 

tu, ninn, en, duo 

Turkish primary form, ‘ man.’) 

Tula, 

ytn, en, e 

Hindi maia 

Malaralam, 

njtn, in, en, in 

Bengali, m&i 

Telugn, 

nfinu, nt 

Marathi, mi 

Tnda, 

fin, to, en, ini 

Gujarnthi, hnn 

Kota, 

fine, en, e 

Sindhi man 

Gfind 

Ana, in 

Sinhalese mas 

Ka 

inn, nt, finu, s 


Bsjamnhal, 

en 


Uraon, 

enan 

Pronoun of the second person singular: — 



North-Indian Idioms. Dravidian Idioms. 


(Sanskrit primary forms ‘ tvam,’* 

Tamil, 

nt, nin, nei, I, 

av,’ ‘t*;’ secondary form, ‘si,’ 

Canarese, 

nin, r.inn, t, 1 

ij’ Turkish primary form, ‘ sen.*) 

Tala, 

i, ni, nin 

Hindi, 

tun, tu, to 

Mnlnvalam, 

nt, nin, nan 

Bengali, 

t&i, to 

Tel ago. 

ntvu, nt, nin 

Marathi, 

tun, tu, to 

Tnda, 

nt, nin, i 

Gujarathl, 

thn, ta 

Kota, 

nt, nin, l 

Sindhi, 

tun, to 

Gfind, 

ima, nt, t 

Sinhalese 

ta, to 

Ku 

tnu, nt i 



IJraon 

nien 



Bajamahal 

nin 



Brahni 

nt 


Sevthic of the Behistan tablets nl 
“ From the striking dissimilarity existing between the Ncrth- 
Indian pronouns and the Dr&vidian, it is obvious that, whatever 



r 


• • Tca-m beoomes luea-m in the old Persian; and from tu (itself derived 
from to) proceeds the Sanskrit dative tu-bhayv.n, the base of which U allied to, 
or identical with, the Latin, Armenian, and Pchlvi (v, the .dSolic and Doric tu, 
the Persian, Afghan, and Singhalese to, and the Gothic tAu. The th of the 
Gothic and Zend, points oat the path by which the old Greek tu was converted 
into Su.’—Caldwell, p. Sll. 
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may Lave been the nature and origin of the Scythic influences by 
which they were modified, those influences do not appear to have 
been Dntvidian. In the pronouns of almost all the North-Indian 
languages, the Scythian termination—theobsenre 'n ’ which forms 
the final of most of the pronouns—is at once observed. We cannot 
fail also to notice the entire disappearance of the nominative of the 
Sanscrit pronoun of the first person singular, and the substitution 
for it of the Turkish ‘men’ or ‘ man:’ but in no connexion, in no 
number or case, in no compound or verbal inflexion, do we see the 
least trace of the peculiar personal pronouns of the Dravidian 
family. Possibly, after all, further research may disclose the ex¬ 
istence in the northern vernaculars of distinctively Drfi vidian fotras 
and roots; but their existence docs not appear to me as yet to be 
proved; for most of Dr. Stevenson’s analogies take too wide a range, 
. and where they are supposed to be distinctively Dr&vidian, they 
invariably disappear on examination. I conclude, therefore, that 
the Un-Sanscrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely bo 
placed in the same category with the southern, except perhaps in 
the sense of both being Scythian rather than Iodo-Kuropean.” 
p.42. 

In addition to the Grammatical relations which may be deduced 
from the Lexical analogies, to which I have already alluded, I shall 
now proceed with further proof, noticing in the course of my ob¬ 
servations the coincidences to which Dr. Stevenson and Mr. Cald¬ 
well have attracted attention. My remarks and investigations will 
here bo confined to (1) Formation of Words; (2) Nouns, —their 
gonder, number, declension, infloxional and periphrastic; (8) Gases, 
the nominative, the vocative, the accusative, the instrumental, the 
auxiliary, the dative, the genitive, the locative, and the ablative; (4) 
Adjectives; (5) Pronouns, —personal, intensive, demonstrative, and 
interrogative; (6) Prepositions; (7) Verbs, —the negative, and 
passive voices, the causal and auxiliary verb; ^Conjugations, —the 
present, past, and future tense, the participle and the infinitive; (9) 
the Relative Participal Adjective, ^10) Adverbs. 


. 
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Formation of Words. * 

i. The Dravidian dialects differ from the Sanskrit in generally 

using the crude root of the verb as the imperative of the second 
person singular. This, I venture to assert, was not the principle 
upon which that mood of the verb was originally formed in the 
Sinhalese. The Sidatsangark gives (see p. 61) four inflexions, 
and the Sinhalese scholar knows that in practice we uso a variety 
of other honorofic terminations to suit the peculiar position of the 
party addressed.* Take for instance the radical ka, ‘ eat.’ If wo 
tell one ka eka, no one will understand the ka in the sense of an 
imperative; to convey which it would be necessary to say hanu, 
ka-nne, ka-piya. So likewise denu, denne, diya, to form the im- 
perati veof £?« ‘give;’ karanu, karanne,karava,kara-piya, to express 
the imperative kara, ‘do;’ etc. The general rule in the Sidatsan- 
gorh is that the imperative takes ‘nu’ for its inflexion as karanu 
bojanu; see § 53. There is however an occasional exception to this 
rule, which fuvors the Dravidian principle when the radical ends 
with a, ns boja, ‘eat,’ and bala, ‘ behold.’ But this is of very rare 
occurrence, for even in those cases the Sinhalese, in order to mark 
the imperative mood unmistakcably, adds a va to the root, as balava, 
‘behold.’ See Sinhalese version of Mat. cap. iii. 16, 17, given in 
my ( onlribulions to Oriental Literature, vol. i. p. 95. Tho 
peculiarity here noticed, and whieh is the rule in the Dravidian 
dialects, can therefore only be regarded as an exceptional usage 
in the Sinhalese. - .t/S'iil'-'' 

ii. The Dravidians obtain many words for ordinary objects from, 
verbal roots. Thus adi is both * beat ’ and ‘ blow ’; nilam t ground ’ 
comes from nil ‘to stand;’ madu ‘ox,’ from madu, Canarese ‘to- 
do;’ adu ‘ sheep’ from adu ‘to frisk;’ kurangu ‘monkey,’ from 
kura * to sound;’ pahal ‘ day,’ from pagu ‘to portion;’ kan ‘eye,’ 
from kan ‘to see;’ mukku ‘nose,’ from mugu Canarese ‘to smell,’ 
etc. etc. For all these names, I need scarcely say, we have differ- 


.■ • See Article on Term* of AcUtrcea in Ceylon. A. S* Journal for 1856—8. 
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ent Sinhalese words, derived from different radicals, which bear 


the closest affinity to the Sanskrit or Pali. 
I shall tabularize them as follows:— 


- K <*/ ♦ 

Pali 

Sinhalttt. 

Tamil. 

Ground 

bhdmi 

bima 

nilam 

Ox 

l , « 

gavo 

gon 

madu 

Goat 

aja 

J *»j® 

( elu 

adu 

Monkey 

v&nara 

/ vftndurft 
Irilft 

kurangu 

Day 

Eye 

d& 

dd 

pakal 

achchi 

rasa 

kan 

Nose 

nfisa 

nasa 

tnukku 

Hand 

hattha 

ata 

kai 


iii. As the Dravidian dialects adopt a class of derivative words, 
which in the Sanskrit family may be treated as primitives, so 
likewise where the latter class of languages, especially the Sinhalese, 
adopt different appropriate masculine and feminine names, the 

former simply alter the masculine into the feminine by inflexion; 

\ • • • 


e.g. 

mi* . 

Pali. 

Sinhalett. 

Tamil 

Man 

manussa 

minis 

maniden 

Wo-man 

itthi 

( itiri 
t g®nl 

manidl 

Son 

putta 

putft 

makan 

Daughter 

dhitu 

dfl 

tnakal 

King 

raja 

raja 

rftsft 

Queen 

rajant 

biso 

rftsft/t 

He 

so 

ohu 

avau 

She 

eft 

as 

aval 


iv. No ono conversant with the Tamil can fail to have obeerved 


the successive formative and inflexional particles and pronominal 
fragments which are added to a Dravidian monosyllabic root; as 
per-ugugiradu 1 it increases ’ from per. This expansion is not found 
in, the Sinhalese, which hardly takes a termination of more than two 
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syllables; as bebili-ni ‘it brightens.’ Examine the nominal roots 
in the Sidstsangarfi, § .58. 

• v. The Dravidian formatives are chiefly gu, ngu, kku«=*ch or 
nchu, su or chn, du, ndu, ttu, bu, mbu or ppu. The Sinhalese 
possesses nono of these. It takes others such as a va, i, la, 
vat, etc. Take, for instance, the Tamil pada-gu ‘ boat;’ the Sin¬ 
halese cuts off the formative, and adopts simple pada, or adds a va 
to it, whence it becomes paru va. For the Sinhalese inflexical ter¬ 
minations, See Sidatsangara, § 58. 

vi. In the formation of the adjective from the noun, the Dravi- 
dian presents a peculiarity distinguishable from the Sinhalese. 
For this purpose, or for qualifying another noun, or for converting 
an intransitive into a transitive verb, or for the purpose of forming 
a noun from verbal themes, the Tamil has to reduplicate the final 
consonant. This process of reduplication is unknown to the Sin¬ 
halese. E. g.; from harah ‘ ox ’ (Sinhalese) is formed harak-hama 
‘ox-hide;’ but from m&du ‘ox’(Tamil) is formed mattu-(t)-tol ‘ox¬ 
hide.’ Also, from dttva (Sinhalese) * run ’ oomes duva-va ‘ cause to 
run,’ so much like the Sanskrit ya; whilst the Tamil would redu¬ 
plicate the d (=£) in odu and render it ottu. Again, whilst tho 
Tamil cannot obtain elaltu ‘writing’ without reduplicating the 
d («=t) in eladu ‘ writing,' the Sinhalese converts the simple 
radical with a single m; as liya ‘write;’ liyu-ma. ‘ writing.* 

vii. The formation of compounds in the Sinhalese is entirely 
after the fashion of Sanskrit compounds. See Sidatsangara § 34. 

viii. The Sanskrit and some of the Indo-European dialects are 
fond of combining clashing consonants. The Druvidian dialects, 
on the contrary, aim at ease and softness, and are unable to utter 
two consonants of different classes as fvami without introducing 
a vowel between them, as suvami, or without cutting off one of 
the consonants as in tami. In this respect tho Sinhalese resembles 
the Dravidian; bat I must warn the reader against any inference 
therefrom that the Sinhalese is related to the Dravidian. For, it 
will be observed that this is a peculiarity which distinguishes the 
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Sanskrit from not only the Sinhalese but its very parent the Pali, 
and other Prakrits of undoubtedly Sanskrit origin. This will be 
rendered manifest by the following table of Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Sinhalese words, which show the growing reluctance with which 
each generation has cast away, what even all Northerners must 
admit, the difficulty of expressing heterogeneous sounds, as in the 


following:— 




Head 

Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese, 

sirsa 

sisa 

hisa 

Full 

pfirna 

puuna 

pun 

Limb 

giUra 

gatU 


Raiment 

vastra 

vaitha 

vat • 

Mouth 

vaktra 

vatta 

vat 

Eye 

netra 

netta 

net 

Demon 

rak'sha 

rukkha 

rakus 

Heaven 

svarga 

sagga 

saga 

Pearl 

mukta 

mutta 

mutu 

Name 

Laksmana 

Lukkbana 

Lakkana 

Agent 

kar tru 

kattn 

katu 

Above 

firdhvan 

uddhnn 

uda 

ix. Another peculiarity observable in the 

formation of words 


may here be mentioned. Whilst, as a general rule, in tbe Dravi- 
dian, as in the Scythian family of tongues, ‘ neither the vowel nor 
the consonant (or consonants) of which the root is composed, sus¬ 
tains any change or modification on the addition of the signs of 
gender, number, and case, or of person, tense, and mood; which 
are successively agglutenated to the root, not welded intocombina- 
tion with it,’*—the vowels in the Sinhalese as well as in the Indo- 
European radical, are, in general, modified by the addition of 
the suffixes of case and tense. E. g. the Sinhalese word kolu ‘ boy,’ 
which comes from keli ‘to sport,’ is changed into holla in the 
masculine, and hell in the feminine. The word balu ‘ dog ’ be- 




• Caldwell, p. 164. 
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comes balla in the singular,—and ball6 in the plural. The same 
word serves as an example of the change which it undergoes in * 
the different cases. Again, the root daka ‘ to see,’ becomes dahi- 
mi ‘I see’ in the present tense; duti-mi ‘I saw ’ in the past tense; 
dakinnemi ‘ I shall see ’ in the future tense; and daka * having seen * 
in the participle.* 

Nous. . 

Gender —In entering upon the Nouu, its Gender demands at¬ 
tention first. The Sanskrit family recognize besides the two natural 
genders, another—the neuter or the eunuch. To the Sinhalese 
are, however, known only the two firstf See Sidatsangarfi, § 24. 
This is quite consistent with the practice of the Sanskrit. For, 
although the hliva, according to its original intention, had to 
represent inanimate nature only; yet when it is remembered that 
it has not every where confined itself to these old limits, and that 
the Sanskrit imparts life to what is inanimate, and, on the other 
hand, (according to the view then taken), impairs the personality 
of what is by nature animate; (Bopp. i. p. 126), a language formed 

* For different other changes which the radical undergoes, sue my Introduc¬ 
tion to Sinhalese Grammar, p. 17 ct scq. 

t In the Dr&ridian languages all noons denoting inanimate snbstanoes and 
irrational beings nre of the neuter gender. The distinction of male and female 
appears only in the pronouns of the third person; in tho adjectives (properly 
appellative nouns) which denote rational beings, and are formed by suffixing 
the pronominal terminations; and in the third person ot the verb, which, being 
formed by sn(fixing the same pronominal termination!, haa three forms in tho 
singular and two in the plural, to distinguish the several genders, and in accor¬ 
dance with the pronouns of the third person. In all other cases where it is 
required to mark the distinction of gender, separate words signifying ‘ male' and 
‘female* are prefixed; but, even in such cases, though the object denoted bo 
the male or female of an animal, the noun which denotes it does not cease to 
bo considered neuter, and neuter forms of tho pronoun and verb are required to 
fie conjoined with it This rule presents a marked contrast to the rales res¬ 
pecting gender which we find in the vivid and highly imaginative Sanscrit, and 
in the other Indo-European languages, but it accords with the usage of all the 
ltngusgee of the Scythisn group. CaldweWt Vravidian Grammar, p. 34. 
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from it is sure to fail in recognizing the intention which was not 
•carried oat in practice; and in its endeavour to simplify Gramma¬ 
tical forms, is likely, as the Sinhalese has done, to make a distri¬ 
bution of all nature into two classes, the male and female. The 
rationale of this is to be found in various other parts of our Gram¬ 
matical System. 

It appears very plainly that this absence of the neuter gender is 
oWlttg to an efTort on the part of the Sinhalese to simplify the 
difficult process of discriminating the genders in the Sanskrit, and 
to adopt itself to circumstances, one of which is the absence in the 
Sinhalese of that simple termination which the Sanskrit has adopted 
for the neuter as distinguishable from the masculine and feminiue. 
Now, according to the formation of words in the Sinhalese, no 
system of Grammar or philology can devise a rational plan by which 
ibo neuter may be distinguished from tho two natural genders. If 
the neuter was confined to inanimate nature alone, this would be 
possible; but when the greater part of names expressive of inanimate 
nature are found as masculines and feminines, there was no alter¬ 
native but to ignore the neuter altogether. This reasoning would 
be inadmissible but for the undoubted testimony which this very 
department of Grammar furnishes us as to the Sinhalese being a 
derivative of the Pali and Sanskrit. I here nlhide to the rule by 
which all Sanskrit and Pali Deuter names are regarded in the 
Sinhalese as masculine. See note (f) at p. 20 of the Sidatsangarfi. 
The formation too, of the two natural genders is precisely in accor¬ 
dance with the development of the Sanskrit, the feminine marking 
its distinction by broader and more sonant vowels. 

When, however, we look to the Tamil which has all the three 
genders, and therefore is different from the Sinhalese, we observe 
that not ouly are all nouns denoting inanimate objects and irrational 
beings, placed in the neuter gender; but in most cases separate 
words denoting male or female are added to neuter nouns. It would 
also seem, that the long i, which constitutes the rule in the formation 
of the Sinhalese and the Sanskrit feminine, forma the exception in 
the Dravidian dialect*. See Caldwell, p. 181. 
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Number .—In turning our attention to the Number of the Sin¬ 
halese noun, we again meet with evidence of an effort to simplify, 
the superabundant forms of the Sanskrit. * The dual,’ says Bopp, 

* like the neuter, in course of time is the first to be lost with the 
weakening of the vitality of the view taken by the same, or is 
more and more straitened iu its use, and then replaced by the ab¬ 
stract plural expressive of infinite number.’ Yol. i. p. 126. ‘The 
Pali has only so much of the dual as the Latin viz., a remnnni^f 
it in two words, which signify two and both.' p. 127. It is entirely 
wanting in the Prakrits as in the Sinhalese, which does not even 
recognize the duality of the pronoun adopted by the Tamils in com¬ 
mon with the Northern vernaculars. See remarks thereon infra. 

Declension .—The Sinhalese, like some of the Dravidian dialects, 
is not deficient in the number of cases required to mark the relations 
of nouns. Unlike the Sanskrit, the Sinhalese employs the crude 
Radical without inflexion,* and therefore attempts to simplify a 
variety of forms which even the Sanskrit lias declined to adopt in 
the primary forms of compounds; yet the rule In Sinhalese Gram¬ 
mar is, as in the Sanskrit, to inflect the noun to express the 
different relations of case. It is unnecessary to specify all the 
modifications which nouns undergo. They are all given in the 
Sidatsangara, p. 27.* Suffice it to present two declensions. 

Sanda=Tingel, ‘Moon.* 



Singula 

r. 

Plural. 



Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

No. 

Sanda 

Tingel 

Sanda-Au 

TiDgel-kal 

Vo. 

Sanda 

Tingil 

Sand-«n« 

TingeLkAl 

Acc. 

Sandu 

Tingcl-ei 

Sand-un 

Tingel-kalci 

Ins. 

Sanda/m 

Tingcl-M 

Sand-una 

Tingel-kaUl 

Anx. 

Sandu 

--- 

Sand-un 

““ 

Dat. 

Sandafa 

Tingcl-nkkn 

Sanda -nata 

Tingel-kalnkka 

Ab. 

Sand-*n 

Tingd-enimln 

Sandfl'tttfjt 

Tingel-kalimnda 

Gen. 

Snnd-uje 

Ungcl-ndei 

Sanda-na^e 

Tingel-kal-udci 

Loc, 

Snnde 

Tiogcl-il 

Sanda-uAt 

Tingel-kal-il 


* Also see my Introduction to Sinhalese Grammar, p. 17. 
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. 

Gas*=Maram, ‘Tree.’ 

** 

Singular. 

( • y A|_-" • « 

Plural. 

Tamil . 

Sinhalese. 

Tamil. 

Sinhaleee. 

So. Gas a 

Maram 

Gas 

Maran-gal 

Vo. Gssa 

Mai Am 

Gas-ni 

Marnn-gil 

Acc. Gasn-ta 

Marattei 

Gas 

Man-galci 

fas. Gasin 

Aut. Gas-en 

Gasn-ta 

MnrattAl 

Ga s-eal-in 
Gas-rai-m 

Maran-galal 

Mara-ctuku 

Gas -vula-ta 

Maran-guiattuku 

Ah. Gas-m 

Marattn-nindu 

Gas-ualin 

Maran-galiuindn 

Gen. Gns-« 

Mar&ttudci 

G as vala 

M&ran-gnl-udei 

Loc. Gns-e 

Marattil 

Gas hi 

Maran-gal-il 


On a careful examination of the above forms, the reader can¬ 
not fail to observe that in the Sinhalese (1) the radical is inflected, 
in the Nominative case,* as in all the oblique cases; (2) that al¬ 
though the plural nominative occasionally takes a sign of plurality, 
yet it is not invariably to that sign, but to the root, that the inflex¬ 
ional signs are annexed in the oblique cases; (3) that all the inflex¬ 
ions in the plural are not every where identical with those in the 
singular,—facts, which serve to distinguish the Sinhalese not only 
from the Dravidian but from the North-Indian dialects.f 

With respect to the principle of pluralization, it will also be 
observed that the Sinhalese nonn, like the Dravidian, is not ordi¬ 
narily indefinite, and does not depend upon its connection in a 
sentence to determine its number. As in the primitive Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean tongues, the plural of a Sinhalese word is carefully distin¬ 
guished from the singular. It is true that in modern usage we 
find a few nouns which take in the plural val, like the Tamil gal, 
but it should be borne in mind that that formative is not an in¬ 
flexion, but that which may be regarded as a complete word by 
itself, serving, when added to nouns indicating inanimate objects, to 
render the expression a compound, like ‘ stone-heap’ or ‘trees-mass.’ 
Thus ge, * house,’ becomes in the plural ge-val. 

• The Dravidian nominative singular is simply the inflexional base. Cald- 
u>eO, p. iOt. 

f The signs of cases arc suffixed to the sign of plurality in the Dravidian. ib. 
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This is supposed by some to be identical with the pal in the- 
Tamil Httu-gal, ‘ houses.’ Dr. Stevenson is of opinjon that this- 
addition is an abbreviation of tlie Sanskrit sakala (=sagala, Ta¬ 
mil) ‘all.’ But, says Caldwell, the root signifying all, which the 
Dravidians have preferred, to retain, viz., ell, is connected, not with* 
the [Greek] ol ‘ whole,’ the Hebrew hoi, &c., but with the Saxon* 
eal, English all. Whether it comes from the one or the other, it 
is indeed very clear that this addition of pluralization conveys,.lUte- 
the Sinhalese word tiy-al, —* alL’ Now in the Sinhalese only a 
few inanimate nouns take this val as a sign of pluralization; and 
it> some instances it is found in the oblique cases, and never in the 
nominative; thus ata ‘hand,’ at ‘hands’ at-vala ‘in hands;’ gasa- 
* tree,’ gat ‘ trees,’ gas-vala * in trees.’' Hence it accords well! 
with Professor Max Muller’s belief of this being a compound ex¬ 
pression like animal-mass for * animals,’ or stone-heap for * stones..’ 
There is another reason which induces me to believe that this val, 
in the sense of vana for a ‘ mass,’ is a word by itself. It is this,— 
that like val the Sinhalese occasionally takes vara■ in a few nouns- 
for the formation of the plural, as guru ‘ teacher,’ guru-varu ‘ teach¬ 
ers ’; raja ‘ king,’ raja-varu ‘ kings.’ In these instances vara is 
clearly an additional word to denote * respect;’ for it will be seen, 
that as the plural of both words is ordinarily formed by the addi¬ 
tion of (h)u, as guru, guruhu; raja ► rajaha, they take the same 
v in the plural even after the addition of vara; and that this vans- 
termination is never used except in connection with masculine or 
feminine names that deserve respect, as val is seldom used except 
in connection with inanimate nouns implying objects that ace usually- 
associated in the mind with heap or mass.. 

The Sinhalese has also, like some of the Scythian tongues, a* 
secondary or periphrastic mode of deuoting some of the relations of- 
nouns, and in this respect it accords with, and adopts some of, the 
words found in the North-Indian vernaculars. E. g. 

Nominative— tema. 

Instrumental— visin, ' by.’ 
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Auxliary—• karana-kota, * by means of.* 

.Dative —pinita or oar, ‘for.’ 

Locative— Kerehi, ‘ in.’ 

Ablative— Keren, ‘from* 

These signs are common to both numbers, except tewia which 
is only used in the singular, its plural being tumu. Nouns in the 
singular also take an ek in the Sinhalese, to express the indefinite 
as Sttrak-ehu-ta ‘ to-a-bullock. ,# 

Tetna, in the Sinhalese, derived from the Sanskrit atman ‘self,* 
not only expresses the Nominative case, but also conveys the 
gender of the noun to which it is added. The Sidatsang&ra says: 
K Observe also, that in this case the suffixes tema for the masculine 
singular, tomo for the feminine singular, and tumu for both genders 
in the plural number, may be used in peraphrases and commented 


The periphrastic instrumental visin, from the P&li vasena * by 
authority,’ in the sense of tho agent or instrument, is also used in 
the Sinhalese. Karana-koia=the Pali karani-kritya ‘ having ac¬ 
complished a means of action ,’ is the periphrastic sign of the 
auxiliary, which we have doubtless brought over to Ceylon from 
Northern India, since we find it unmlstakeably in the Mur&thi 
har&na, so different from all Dravidian case-signs. I may also 
observe that the very name for the Auxiliary case (the Karana) 
is derived from this case-sign. The dative pinisa=*T&\i panissaya, 
is not exactly, as. the others are, a universal case-sign for the dative; 
but is used to express ‘ for,’ or * for the purpose.’ Kerehi is the 
periphrastic locative sign, and comes from kara ‘to do;’ from 
whence it obtains the signification of proximity or ‘nearness,’ and 
thence, with the addition of the locative sign, the idea of locality\ 
The ablative keren is also from kara with the proper sign en. 


* See Yitat-msldaniu in the Appendix to Sidatsangari, p. 91. 
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Cases. 

The Nominative, in the Dravidian dialects, is * the noun itself,’ 
or the inflexional base, ■without addition or alteration. The Sinha¬ 
lese nominative takes e, d in the singular, and 6, hu in the plural; 
and these present the most marked difference to the exceptional 
formations of the Tamil neuter nominative, and the Canarese na 
and to. Dr. Stevenson observes that in the Dravidian as well as 
in the North-Indion vernaculars, the nominative is substituted for 
the accusative, et vice versa. This is not the case in the Sinhalese; 
for no one, not even the rudest rustic amongst us who knows not the 
use of case-signs, will ever say ballet gcesimi ‘ canes percuti' but 
ballata gcesimi * canem percuti.' It is, indeed, true that the il¬ 
literate Sinhalese do, as stated by Dr. Stevenson, occasionally use the 
accusative for the nominative. This, I have, and I believe satis¬ 
factorily, accounted for elsewhere,* and shall therefore proceed to 

The Vocative Case. In the Dravidian there is properly no 
case-sign for the Vocative. It is formed by a simple sign of 
emphasis, different from the Sinhalese, which takes ce, a and d 
in the singular, and in, en, nen, ini, eni, went, and ni in the plural. 
These, it may be remarked, are different also both in form and 
principle from the tr, a fragment of the nir ‘ you,’ which the Tamils 
use in the plural. 

Again, it will he observed that the exceptional usage in the 
Sinhalese, by which the Nominative is employed to express the 
Vocative, accords with the Indo-European languages. 

The Accusative Case. * Ordinarily,’ says Caldwell, ‘ the North- 
Indian vernaculars are distinguished from the Southern by their 
use of the dative case-sign for the Accusative.’ This is no less a 
peculiarity in the Sinhalese, which is distinguishable from the 
Dravidian family, in which, if we except the Gdnd, the Dative is 
quite distinct from the accusative. 


t See my Contributions to Oriental Literature, vo). i. p. 46 . 
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The only accusative sign which ihe Tamil has, is ei. This, I 
need scarcely say, is different from all signs in the Sinhalese, in 
which the only termination that may approach the Dravidian, is 
the Canarese a, and this is of very rare occurrence in onr language. 

In turning our attention from the mere formation of the case- 
signs, to the Syntax of the accusative case, we find the Sinhalese 
to accord with the Sanskrit and the Latin; e. g., where reference 
is made to duration of time, all the above languages use the accusa¬ 
tive. For other affinities, see Sidateangarfi, p. 29. 

The Instrumental Case. The Telugu changes the locative ti 
into (a, to express the instrumental or the auxiliary, both which are 
treated by Tamils and others as the instrumental. See Sidataangarft, 
p. 31. Now, according to Caldwell, the Canareao instrumental suffix 
»>n is identical with «'«, the Tamil ‘ablative of motion.’ If this is 
the case, its tendency to coufound the instrumental with the ablative* 
is in accordance with the Latin and the Greek, which confound the 
auxiliary with the instrumental. Even the English, in which, as 
Caldwell points out, 'by' in the sense of * close by ’ was originally a 
locative, would indicate the origin of the Telugu instrumental. 

The Tamil suffix for the instrumental is clearly al, aud bears no 
analogy to the Sinhalese terminations a, a, u, hu in the singular, 
and on, dna, na, n, and un in the plural. 

The use of the instrumental is gradually getting into disnse- 
amongst the lower orders of the Sinhalese. There is also much 
difficulty felt by learners in comprehending the difference between 
the nominative and the instrumental. People say mama harana 
v<ede—*nan sekir velei , Tamil. Now, karana^sekir is not a< 
complete verb. It is devoid of vitality, though possessed of an 
attribute, and the tense. It approaches nearest to an English par¬ 
ticiple; and, considering its function in the above sentence, we may 
call it the relative participle, or as the Tamil Grammarians name 
it, peyer echarp ‘noun-defect’or‘noun-complement;’ i e., as ex¬ 
plained by Caldwell, a word which requires the complement of a 
uoun to complete its signification^ Wo find it always associated! 
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with two nouns, one which it qualifies, and auother (either expressed 
or understood) which indicates its agent. The proper designation 
of it would then seem to be a relative participial adjective. Having 
ascertained the real force of karana, let us inquire in which of the 
two agent-cases we should place the noun-agent. We cannot put 
it in the nominative, because our Grammar teaches us that the 
nominative should be followed by a complete verb ‘ expressive of 
an attribute, of time, and of an assertion.’* We are therefore 
constrained to use in the sentence before us the instrumental ma, 
and not the nominative mama. 

The sense of the instrumental is also preserved in a similarly 
constructed English sentence; e. g., karana de is ‘ being-done thing ' 
or * the thing that is being done.’ Now, if we add an agent to the 
act, we have mama karana de ‘I being-done thing ’ or ‘ the thing 
that is being done [by] I.’ This sign ‘by ’ or visin is understood 
in the Sinhalese, in which case the noun takes the sign of the case, 
and it is necessary that the nominative mama should be changed 
into the instrumental met ‘by me.’ The sentence itself would then 
run grammatically both iu Sinhalese and English, thus; ma karana 
de * the thing that is done by me.’ On comparing the Murstthi, 
the Sinhalese, and the Sanskrit, I find that the prevalence of an 
instrumental case in connection with the passive verb, aud the 
relative participial adjective, is one of the most remarkable features 
in the Syntax of all thoso languages. ‘This instrumental con¬ 
struction after passive verbs ’ says Professor Mon. Williams,f ‘U 
a favorite idiom in Sanskrit prose composition;’ and our best prose 
writers abound with instances of the instrumental case in the 
connection above stated. 

It is unnecessary to say more on the subject; nor to inquire 
into the usage in the Tamil. All my observations here as elsewhere 

* See my Sinhalese Grammar, 8ection viii. § 92; also Harrison’s Structure of 
the English language, p. SIS. 

f See his Grammar, p. 866. 
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show that the usage which is springing up in our language, is un¬ 
warranted by Grammar and the usage of our standard writers. I 
shall treat of the idiom involved in the use of an expression, as in 
ma karana de, when I shall have entered upon the Section on 
Verbs. 

The Auxiliary Case, which is found in the Sinhalese, owes 
its origin entirely to the Sanskrit. Although the Dravidians havo 
Borne notion of it, yet it is found confounded by them with the in¬ 
strumental. There is however one important particular by which 
the Sinhalese auxiliary may be distinguished from even the Sans¬ 
krit,—that whilst the latter adopts the instrumental suffixes for the 
auxiliary, the former have generally an entirely different set of 
inflexions for each of the two cases. A careful investigation of 
grammatical forms in the Indo-European, the North-Indian, and 
Dravidian dialects, convinces me that there is a tendency in all of 
them towards a distinction between the instrumental and the 
auxiliary, which Caldwell denominates the conjunctive, although 
the Sinhalese alone have marked tho distinction with special suffixes. 
See Sidatsangara, p. 80. 

The Dative Case. One of the striking analogies, to which Dr. 
Stevenson refers as running through the North-Indian and the 
Dravidian dialects, is the resemblance in the Dative hi hu ge,* 
which are different from the Sanskrit and all Indo-European dia¬ 
lects. 

Caldwell also states that ‘ in the vernaculars of Northern India, 
which are deeply tinged with Scythian characteristics, we find a 
suffix which appears to be not only similar to the Dravidian, but 
the same.’ p. 225. In giving examples from the Northern verna¬ 
culars, Caldwell gives ghai as the * Singhalese ’ form of the Hindi 
ho and hu. This is clearly not so. We have no g or h in the 


* In tho primitive Indo-European tongues wo discover no trace of any snch 
dative suflix or case-sign ns the Drividian * kn;’ but on turning to the Scythian 
family, interesting analogies meet ns at every 9top. 
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in the Dative Cas6. The only Sinhalese dative termination, t a 
presents the most unequivocal testimony of its none-relation to the 
Dravidian j and in this to may be recognized the Murathi la, the 
absence of which in her sisters is probably owing to Dravidian 
influences. Turning our attention to the Syntax of this case we 
find that words expressing * cause or purpose ’ take a dative in 
the Sinhalese as in Sanskrit and Latin. * Connected , with 
this application of tho dative case* says Professor H. H. Wilson* 
«ig its optional substitution [in the Sanskrit] for the infinitive after 
averb.’ So clearly is this the case in the Sinhalese infinitive, e. g., 
lia (») to as in the English ‘to-write,’ that the sign of the dative 
ease is found bodily transferred to the ' infinitive. It would be idle 
to allude to various other syntactical laws which are identical iu 
'the formation of the dative in these languages, and tvhich an ordi¬ 
nary acquaintance with them cannot fail to exhibit. I Shall there¬ 
fore pass on to 

vii. The Genitive Case .—The signs of this in the Tamil are 
in, an, and ni, the first being the most frequent. Hero again Dr- 
Stevenson says the letter n is a general characteristic of tho 
genitive singular. Now, although it may bo found in the Tamil 
in, the Telegu ni, aud iu the English mine, it nevertheless is defi¬ 
cient in the Sinhalese, and in the North-Indian vernaculars, ‘of all 
which,’ as stated by Caldwell, ‘the Gujarathi is the only one which 
contains a form of the genitive resembling that which we have been 
examining 4 I need scarcely add that the Sinhalese take ge beside* 
the dative t a ; and that although a simple n is also given with un, in 
the Sidatsaugara, yet tho use of them is so very rare that the autlior 
seems to have had some difficulty in finding out examples of their, 
use ; and even in those which the Translator has supplied, there 


• Introduction to Sanskrit Grammar, p. 38S 
| Caldwell’s Dravidian Grtmrasr, p. S37. 

I 
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is this peculiarity to be observed—that the » is simply a plural 
euphonic addition in a compound rendering. •_ • 

But the resemblance to which Dr. Stevenson refers is, that this n 
is a general characteristic of the genitive singular. It is decidedly 
not found as a singular suffix in the Sinhalese ; see Sidalsangara, 
p. 178. Even if it were, the fact would furnish no evidence in 
favor of the analogy which Dr. Stevenson seeks to establish. For, 
as remarked by Caldwell “ both in the Sanskrit and in other mem- 
• bers of the Indo-European family, we may observe distinct traces 
of the adjectival or the genetival use of a particle, of which the 
consonant n is the most essential element."* He also adds in the 
same page, “ The Lethunian goes further than any other indo- 
European tongue in resemblance to the Tamil in this point, for it 
not only uses » as a sign of the pronominal possessive (of the first 
person,) but it adopts this genetival man as the inflexional base of 
all the rest of the oblique cases of the same pronoun.” 

Moreover, the analogy which Dr. Stevenson supposes to exist . \ 

between the Sinhalese ge and the Telegu yokka, entirely illusory. 
Between the g in the Sinhalese genitive, and the k in the Telegu, 
there is, I feel persuaded, no relation whatever, since the Sinhaleso 
-genitive sign represents the ge or ‘ the habitation’ in the sense of 
the “possession” which this case implies. 

A peculiarity connected with the Sinhalese case-signs of the 
genitive, exhibits its very near relation to the Sanskrit. It is this. 

In the Sanskrit, the genitive is constantly interchangeable with 
the dative and the accusative, etc. ‘ This vague use of the genitive,’ 
says Professor Monier Williams f ‘ to express various relations, 
prevails also in early Greek.’ It likewise prevails in the Sin¬ 
halese. . Compare the case-sign given in the Sidatsangarfi, p. 37, 
as those peculiar to the genitive, the dative, and the accusative. 


* Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, p. J38. 
t See bis Sanskrit Grammar, p. 354. 
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viii. The Locative Case. —The Dravidian Locative sign pre¬ 
sent a marked contrast with the Siuhalese. Compare Sidatsangara, 
p. 180, with Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, p. 247 et seq. “None 
of the Dravidian affixes of the locative,’ says the last mentioned 
writer,' bears any resemblance to the locative case-sign of the 
Sanskrit, of any other of the Indo-European languages, or of the 
North-Iudian vernaculars.’ 

ix. The Ablative Case seems to have been introduced into 
Dravidian Grammars ‘out of deference to the principles of Sanskrit 
Grammarians.’ It is therefore unnecessary to institute any com¬ 
parisons between the Dravidian and the Sinhalese beyond stating 
that in this respect the Sinhalese presents one other in addition to 
the many unequivocal proofs I have adduced to show its non-rela¬ 
tion to the Dravidian. 

Adjectives. 

All languages that are entitled to be considered as of high anti¬ 
quity, whilst drawing a distinction in the sense of a name and its 
attribute, look upon adjectives as nouns, and invest them with 
number, case, and gender. This peculiarity may be recognized in 
all those dialects which stand in fraternnl connection with the 
Sanskrit. But in the languages which have arisen from these 
Sanskrit daughters, the tendency to simplify the contractions, evo¬ 
lutions, involutions, and inflexions of case, gender, and number, 
in which their mothers delight, is indeed manifest. Tho Sinhalese 
in their Grammatical System place the adjective amongst nouns 
[see Sidatsangara, § 21 c.]; and even clothe itwith a sign of gender, 
and case : as, heeli from he la ‘ white ;’ kola ‘short one,’ from feta 
‘short*; pceti * lass,’ from pati ‘ young’ , gori ‘ white person’ from 
gora Svhite kali ‘black person’ from halu ‘black,’ etc. These 
are only a few remnants of a large Sanskritic developement, which, 
.must doubtless have existed upon the early formation of the Sinha¬ 
lese. Even some of these are being gradually given up ; and wo 
find that, generally, the Sinhalese, like the English adjective, has 
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at present no variation, undergoes no change of form, and takes its 
position immediately before the noun which it qualifies. • This is 
also the case at present with the North-Indian dialects ; and, what 
is still more remarkable, they possess, like the Sinhalese, a few 
remnants of the early developement of gender, number, and case ; 
e. g., ia the Murfithi many adjectives have separate terminations 
for the three genders, and have two cases, f 

We are thus enabled to assign to the Sinhalese and the North- 
Indian dialects a common origin, though like many modern Indo- 
European tongues, they have gradually given up the peculiarities 
of the adjective, which distinguish them from the dialects from 
which they have arisen. 

Pronouns, 

Next to inseparable Prepositions, of which I shall troat here¬ 
after, there is no class of words, which more clearly proves the non- 
relation of the Sinhalese to the Dravidian, than the Pronouns. 
Indeed they throw generally much light on the relationship of 
languages ; for, ns remarked by Caldwell, * the personal pronouns, 
and especially those of the first and second person singular, evince 
more of the quality of permanence than any other parts of speech, 
and are generally found to change but little in the lapse of ages.’ 

In laying before the reader a long extract from the writer above- 
named in which he compares the Dravidian, with the North-Indian 


• “ In Sanskrit and all the Indo-European tongues, adjectives are declined 
like substantives, and agree with the substantives to which they are conjoined, 
in gender, number and cose. In the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian, 
adjectives arc incapable of declension. When used separately as abstract nouns 
of quality, which is the original and natural character of Drividian adjectives, 
they are sucject to all the affections of substantives; but when they are used 
adjectively, i. e. to qnulify other substantives, they do not admit of any inflex¬ 
ional change, but are simply prefixed to the nouns which they qualify.” Cali- 
welt’s Dravidian Grammar, p. 35. 

| See Dr. Stevenson’s Murathi Grammar, pp. 77—78. 
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personal pronouns, I bare taken the liberty to insert the Sinhalese 
forms under the Sanskrit family to which they are allied ; and I 
need therefore do little more here than refer the reader to his Tables, 
given ante , p. 41. But some further examintion into the subject 
may not prove uninteresting. 

From the results of the valuable investigations of the same writer, 
ruin appears to be the Tamil nominative of the first person. There 
is very little difference, if any at all, in the other Drnvidian dialects 
which also take na as the radical of this person. Now the Sinha¬ 
lese has mam which may be seen as in the Persian man, the Sindhi 
man and the Oriental Turkish men, which is the same in a variety 
of Scythian tongues. It is found in those llnguages, iu which ni 
is used as the equivalent of personality in the verbal terminations. 
This usage may also be observed in the North-Indian vernaculars, 
as in the Siuhalese. 

The base of the Tamil pionoun ni ‘thou’ [second person] is the 
same in the Malayilara, the Tilda, etc., and seem to come from the 
pronoun of the first person. On n comparison of the several Dra- 
vidian dialects ni, nu or na may be pronounced to have been its 
original form. The Sinhalese td or to has no relation whatever to 
these bases, and on the contrary bears the nearest affinity to the 
Sanskrit tvam, a form which pervades nearly all Indo-European 
and the North-Indian dialects. 

From an examination of the pronouns for the first and second 
person singular, I shall proceed to examine thoir forms in the 
plural; and here wo find a peculiarity in the Sinhalese, not only 
distinguishable from the Dravidian, but also from the Pali and the 
Prakrits, to which lexically it bears the nearest affinity. The first 
person forms its plural in all tfie Dravidian idioms by changing the 
inflexion n into m, whilst the Prakrits adopt mhe. But the Sin¬ 
halese use pi, a termination neither allied to the Dravidian, nor to 
the Prikrit, nor indeed to the termination of pluralisation in the 
ordinary form of the North-Indiau vernaculars. There is also this 
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difference to be observed between the Sinhalese api ‘we,’ and all 
the forms of the dialects above named,—that whilst the latter 
retain the primary consonant of the first person, the former gives 
it up altogether. Yet it will be observed that the Sinhalese 
is indebted for this ap, not to the Dravidian, bat to the North- 
Indian ; e. g., the Marathi and Gujarathi dpane ‘we.’ 

Now, apane in the dialeots above named, one of the two pro¬ 
nouns for ‘toe’—that is, ‘the party^peaking, including those who 
are addressed,’ whilst hame, the ordinary form, is simply ‘ the 
party speaking.’ The existence of this two-fold form of the first 
person plural, in some of the North-Indian vernaculars has induced 
Dr. Stevenson, and several other scholars to class them with the 
Dravidian dialects, which also have this two-fold plural. Even 
with regard to those North-Indian idioms, the utmost extent to 
which an inference may be drawn from the above circumstance, is, 
that one class has borrowed an idiom of expression from the other; 
for the words which the Dravidians use are [ndm and nhngal J 
different from those adopted by the North-lndians. When we 
turn from the North-Indian to the Sinhalese, we neither find 
two pronouns of the first person plural, nor the distinction sought 
to be cenveyed by the adoption of two sets of words.* The Sin¬ 
halese api means nothing more or less than what' we ’ means in 
the English, or nos in Latin, or amhe in Pali ; and it clearly 
comes from apane, from the Sanskrit dual form avan, the t> being 
changed into p. 

This p, or the entire .inflexion pane must have originally had 


• " The existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one of which 
include* the other excludes the party addressed, is a peculiarity of the Dr&vi- 
dian dialects, as of many of the Scythian languages; but is unknown to the 
Sanskrit and the languages of the Indo-European family,”— CaldwtWt Dravi- 
dia* Grammar, p. 36. 
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come significant meaning, for vre find it in the second person , as 
in the first person plural. 

Whilst we take the root ta ‘thou,’ it will be observed we add the 
same p in api to pluralize ta. The origin of pi, even if we 
disregard the Sanskrit dean, may, judging from the sense of 
duality which it was -intended to convey, be traeed to the dual 
terminations in pi and pin, Greek; bhyam, bhis, Sanskrit; and 
bis, Latin. The Notherners, who have no dual number, seem to, 
have adopted this case-suffix, which so largely runs through several 
of the dual cases in the Sanskrit, to express the two-fold relation 
of the party speaking and the party spoken to ; and it seems to be 
equally clear that the language which stands in fraternal connec¬ 
tion with them, viz., the Sinhalese, was not so mindful of the 
distinction, and therefore adopted one or two pronouns used by 
her sisters, expressive of the plural pronoun for the first person. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the other terminations in the 
oblique cases of the pronouns of the first and second person, since 
they are the same as those to which we have referred under the 
declension of nouns; nor is it, for obvious reasons, necessary to go 
into comparisons of the ohu ‘he,’ Sinhalese aud ur an Tamil; mohu 
* he [ proximate] ’ Sinhalese, and ivan, Tamil. Suffice it, however, 
to notice the form of the Tamil reflexive pronoun tan singular, 
tarn pluarl ‘ self,’ which may be traced to the lama and tam-ai in 
the Sinhalese. This may at first sight seem to be a Dravidian 
derivative; but there is no reason whatever to indicate why both 
the Tamil and Sinhalese forms might not have had their origin in 
the Sanskrit diman. Tam-ai is used in the modern vernacular 
Sinhalese as in the Tamil to express a strong affirmation of ‘self 
or ‘ the very person’ whom the speaker intends to single out 
as the man,’ as in, ‘Thou ; art the man ;’ but in the Sinhalese we 
use it as in the English with a verb. Thus what in Tamil would 
be expressed by ni-tdn ‘ thou self ’ we would express in Sinhalese 
to tam-ai ‘it* is thou (very) self.’ Ton in the Tamil must 
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therefore be regarded more in the light of a verb of affirmation, 
than as a pronoun. This appears to be the case when, we examine 
another use of-the expression which is identical in the Sinhalese : 
e. g., mei tan Tamil, sebe r tam-a-i Sinhalese, ‘it is indeed true,’ or 
ironically, poi tan, Tamil=6or« tam-ai ‘false indeed !’ Sinhalese. 

Bat whether we accept this (tan=iama) as a pronoun or a noun 
derived from the Sanskrit atman, it may be affirmed that the only 
Sinhalese reflexive pronoun which the books adopt, and which the 
Dravidian dialects do not possess, is siya, from the Sanskrit svayam 
so near the Latin sui, sibi, and se. 

The Siubalese, liko the Sanskrit, is devoid of a simple pronoun 
of the third person. The Sidatsangara gives e (remote) and me 
(proximate.) This looks like the Zend he, and the Prakrir sb, for 
*t>u; for the s is changed in our language, as in the Prakrits, to h, 
and that consonant is sometimes altogether omitted, leaving but 
the vowel which was inherent in the original word. The Sin¬ 
halese also possesses another word ohu for the. third person singu¬ 
lar. Its affinity to the Zend hdi, to which, as pointed ont by 
Bopp, the Greek oi is similar, .is very clear. This pronoun, so 
different from the Tamil, is in common use amongst ns, and may 
bo traced to a variety of dialects. See CaldicelPs Dravidian 
Grammar, p. 298. 

The demonstrative bases in the Tamil seem to be a (remote,) 
and i (proximate;) e. g., apporadu ; that time ,’ ipporadu ‘this time;’ 
I shall here compare the Tamil demonstratives, with the Sinhalese, 
which bear some similarity in the sense in which they are applied 
although there is as much dissimilarity in their formation. 

. Tamil. Sinhalese. 

A-adu (remote) £ (remote) * that * 

A-ran 6 k* ‘that person’ 

A-n-gu e-tena * that there ’ 

•• | • 

A-ndru e-di • that dnr • 

Hete the Sinhalese 6 is from the Bengali 4; aud, the Tamil a as 
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well as the proximate i is more clearly allied to the Indo-European 
than to the Sinhalese ami the North-Indium 


Tamil. 

i-ida (proximate) 

i-vau 

i-ngu 

i-mla 


Sinhalese 

m6 

tne-kk 

mc-tasna 

mc-dit 


* thi»' 
this one* 
•tills plnoi-' 
•this day* 


In tlie Nortli-Indian dialects the radical i is used more syste¬ 
matically than the ‘remote* a. In the Sinhalese, however, the 
personal pronoun ma is.compounded with other words to convey the 
proximity to ‘ego.’ ' Here tile word ka, compounded of e and m8, 
is derived from the Sanskrit ka—ehd, 1 one,’ and comes from eka. 
So likewise tana comes from sthdna, and da from da. 

»iy 

Thore is another demonstrative hasc which entors into an 
adverbial expression. It is u in Tamil, and d and ara in Sinhalese, 
Besides these, to which I have now referred, it would seem, the 
Dravidiun languages have no pronouns, properly to coiled. * 


lNTEKItOGATtVES. 


I take the following comparative table of intrrrogativcs from 
Caldwell, p. 344, shewing their Sinhalese equivalents. 



/Vox. i 

Remote, a 

Interrogative 

Sinhalese. 

Mas. Sin. 

ivan, hie 

aran, Hit 

ovun, quint 

ko (iP(e) ka 

Kem. do. 

ivai, hoc 

aval, ilia 

cv.nl, quae? 

ko (i)-(e) ki 

Neuter do. 

idu, hoc 

adu, illttd 

edu, tfuid? 

Lo (i)-(c) ka 

Kpiehic pi. 

ivnr, hi, ha 

' avnr, illi, ilia 

evar. fici, qua? 

| ka-vara 

'Neuter do. 

ivci. hacc 

nvei, ilia 

cvei. quae ? 


Though the Tamil presents a great similarity to the Latin 
in haviug as many demonstratives designed to express ‘ so many 


* All other words which correspond either in meaning or in use to the pro¬ 
nouns of other Languages will bo found on esaminatiou to lie nouns regularly 
formed and declined. Caldwett’i Comp. Grammar,/,. 349 . 

E 
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relations as the above, yet it would seem that the latter have no 
more relation to the former than the Sinhalese have to the same. 
The interrogatives k6-kd, kd-kl, koka, kavara are all from the San¬ 
skrit base ha, and are allied to the North-Jndian. Although I hnve 
shewn an inanimate ho-ka, yet it must be remembered that this is 
a usage of comparatively recent times, for inanimate objects as I 
have shewn under the head of gender. 

Inseparable Prepositions. 

If one circumstance, more than any other favors my position 
that the Sinhalese bears a close affinity to the Sanskrit, and is not 
allied to the Dravidian, it is to be found in the unmistakenble iden¬ 
tity which may be established between the Sanskrit or Pdli, and 
the Sinhalese prepositions, uone of which arc known to the Tamil,* 
or any other Dravidian dialect, except indeed what may bo found 
in words which may be clearly traced to a Sanskrit origin. It 
would also seem tliut, except in a few instances, [e. g. par a-jaya, 
etc.] these propositions are used in the Sinhalese and in tho 
later Sanskrit,f as prefixes, to qualify tho sense of verbs, and 
arc thence named upa-sarga. 

Tho following is a comparative Table of Sinhalese, Pali, and 
Sanskrit inseparable prepositions:— 

Sinhalese Pali. Sanskrit Exanples\ 
a A A adarn, ‘ affection.’ 

nhi abhi abhi ahi-stka ‘anointed.’ 

ati ati ati atisara, * dyscutcry.’ 

• Wherever prepositions are nsed in the Indo-European languages, the Dra- 
vidian languages, with those of the Scythian group, nse poet positions in¬ 
stead,—which post-positions do not constitute a separate part of speech, but 
are real nouns of relation or quality, adopted as auxiliaries.”— Caidtcell’t Dra¬ 
vidian Qraipmar p. 35. 

f See Professor Monier William's Sanskrit Grammar p. 316. 

$ The above examples are only given in the Sinhalese. 
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Sinhalese, 

Pali 

Sanskrit. 

£ramplts. 

• 

adi 

fldhi 

adhi 

adikarana 

‘ supreme.’ 

apa 

apa 

spa 

apa-dan. 

‘ ab-lative.’ 

api 

api 

api 

'pi-yana,* 

’ cover.’ 

ana 

auu 

ana 

anu-tara. 

‘ prevalence.’ 

avft 

ava 

ava 

ava-maa. 

* dis-gracc.’ 

u 

u 

ut 

u-ltgi. 

* up-risen.' 

a pa 

upa 

upa 

upa-ma, 

‘ comparison.’ 

da 

da 

dur 

du-dana , 

* wickod.* 

ui 

ni 

ni 

ni-daftat. 

* leisure.’ 

pa 

P* 

pra 

pa-vara. 

• pre-eminent.' 

pari 

pari 

pari 

para-jaya. 

• de-feat.' 

past 

ni 

nir 

pata 

• to pass through.’ 

pin 

pari 

pari 

piri-vara 

‘ retinue.’ 

pint 

pad 

prati 

pUi-gat, 

* accepted.’ 

ji 

vi 

vi 

vi-ridu, 

•opposed.’ 

aa 

son 

aatn 

sa-banda 

' con-joint.’ 

so 

BU 

aa 

tu-ratu, 

* very-red.’ 


The Verb. 

In turning from the noun to the verb, Dr. Stevenson says, the 
second person singular in the imperative is the root in the lan¬ 
guages which he compares, that is, the Dravidinn, under which he 
includes the Sinhalese, and the North-Indian. I have already dis¬ 
posed of this supposed mark of resemblance under the head of roots. 
In further illustration of the facts therein stated, I may here refer 
to the verb substantive. This is changed from bhu in Sanskrit to- 
rti in Sinhalese. The imperative in the latter is never vO, but 
vi or, more frequently (like the Sanskrit bhava=) veva ‘ be thou’ 
singular, and vevu ‘be ye’ in the plural; see Sidatsangard, § 51. 


* The initial a in api is generally lost in composition in the Sinhalese, as 
in pi-nasa ‘nose-affection.’ 

t This is the only word, the relation of which to the Sanskrit docs not clear¬ 
ly appear. 

{ Here, it will be observed, the Sanskrit (is changed into 2 in the Sinhalese, 
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It maybe convenient here to notice the other verbal analogies 
to which Dr. Stevenson refers under the head of (1) Voices, (2) 
tho formation of tenses, (3) the Participle, (4) the Infinitive, (5) 
Verbal nouns, and (6) the Relative participle. 

• The Voices. 

The Negative Voice. Dr. Stevenson points out a Negative 
Voice, in the Drnvidian as well as in the North-Indian dialects, 
but admits that * to the observations under this head, the Sinhalese 
seems [it indeed is] an exception, having no affix which it adds 
to deny the existence of the act, beyond that which is known to 
the Sanscrit family of languages.’ 

To render this more plain The Drnvidian dialects add a 
negative particle between the radical and the verbal^ theme, e. g. 
var-a du , ‘do not come’ ; whereas in the Sanskrit and the Sinha¬ 
lese tho mark of negation, generally na, is prefixed to the radical. 
Thus, asti Sanskrit, and aiti Sinhalese 4 it is,’ become nasli and 
nceti, respectively in expressing ‘ it is not.’ 

Another peculiarity connected with the Dravidian negative verb, 

is, that it has but one tense, which is an aorist, or is indetermi- 
. . . . ‘ _ • _ . , 
nate ni point of time; Q. g. pogen Tamil, 4 1 go not, meaus 

either T do not go,’ ‘I did not go,’ or 4 1 shall not go.’ There is 

no such indefinitencss as to tense in the Sinhalese or the Sanskrit, 

in both which the tenses are regularly formed, notwithstanding 

the'negative affix; as no-yami 4 1 go not,’ no-giyemi 4 1 went 

not,’ and no-yannemi 4 1 shall not go.’ 

The Passive Voice. Many who have not thoroughly mastered 
the Sinhalese have laboured to shew that the Sinhalese language, 
like the Dravidian dialects, is devoid of a regular passive voice. 
This is as much a mistake as to suppose that ithaB not a relative 
pronoun, or an instrumental case. The mistake arises from a 
careless observance of our best writers, and too much adherence to 
the ignorant usage of illiterate men. I am free to confess that tho 
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Sinhalese in their colloquial dialect make an effort to express 
themselves in the active rather than in the passive voice. 11 is 
also true, as stated by Dr. Stevenson, that they generally express 
themselves as in the North-In<lian vernaculars, ‘I ate a' beating’ 
instead of ‘ I was struck’ This is after the fashion of the people 
with whom they had been, and from whom the Sinhalese were 
long ago separated. And the reason Why the North-Indians have 
adopted this idiom may be found in the Constant intercourse which 
they have had for centuries with their Dravidinn neighbours. 

Yet because a foreign idiom is adopted, or the Sinhalese shews 
a tendency to adapt itself to circumstances it must not be concluded 
that the language is destitute of a passive voice. It must moreover 
be borne in mind that in the particular investigation in hand it is 
not necessary to enquire what is the tendency of the Sinhalese at 
the present day—twenty-four centuries after it had been fixed in 
Ceylon—but what was its state, as to this passive voice, according 
to its earliest writings, its acknowledged grammatical system, and 
the learned usage in respect of it at the present day. There is 
scarcely a single Sinhalese book in which the passive voice is not 
unmistakcably expressed by its author. It is expressly treated of 
in the only ancient Sinhalese Grammar of authority, the Sidut- 
sangara ; it is fouud in writings contained in the Newspaper fress 
"of this Island; and it is familiar to e.very one who reads his Lord’s 
Prayer in Sinhalese. 

But it is said that the word used is la?ba ‘ receive.’ It signifies 
nothing what the auxiliary verb is that is employed to express the 
passive,- so long as it.conveys, when joined to the principal verb, 
which laba does, a passive signification. If exception he taken 
as I have seen it has been, that Iceba is by itself a-separate word, 
what will the critic say to the verb substantive which enters into 
the composition of the English passive verb ? What to the ya 
(from ya ‘ to go’) which is added to the Sanskrit verb ? Surely 
the one or the other of these is as much a distiuct word and a verb 
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as Iceba or lada. Surely the addition of be in English or ya in 
Sanskrit does not divest the verb, to which they are added, of the 
passive signification which they impart. If not, it would seem that 
Iceba, from its very meaning of, ‘ passion,’ ‘ endurance’ or ‘ suffering’ 
is calculated to make this voice more distinctly marked than either 
be or t/a. 

The formation of the passive voice in the Sinhalese is two-fold ; 
one with inflexions, and the other with the periphrastic or 
auxiliary Iceba. The first may be regarded as the original form, 
and the second the form adopted to render the voice distinctly 
marked in such writings ns paraphrases, iihas, etc. Of the first see 
examples.in all our ancient works; atui the latter the reader meets 
in every modern writer. Now, the exceptional use of the ac¬ 
tive for the passive with a turn of expression does not shew that 
the Sinhalese is allied to the Dravidian any more than that the 
Dravidian exhibits a relation to the. Semetic, from the resemblance 
which the one class bears to the other in the formation of roots 
£Cald. p. 160. ] Even after the too general adoption of this form 
of expression, it will be found, we have not altogether ceased to 
use a passive voice: and I may indeed adopt the very language of 
Dr. Stevenson in 1843, a year after he wrote his Essay published 
in the Bombay A. S. Journal, and say "There if undoubtedly 
such a thing as a passive verb occasionally used [ in. Sinhalese as 
well as] in Murathi; bnt its use is very limited, compared with that 
of the English passive verb, and its place is generally supplied by 
intransitive verbs, or by circumlocution.* 

There is also another peculiarity connected with the Sinhalese- 
passive, or, as some call it, the middle voice, which may be noticed 
here. ‘When’ says the Sidatsangara, ‘the agent and the object are the 
same, (as when a thing is produced of itself,) the verb takes a pns- 


* llur&thi Grammar, p. 87. 
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sive termination.’ This is of frequent us« in the Sinhalese, as gaha 
valuni ‘ the tree fell.’ 

The formation of the causal verb both in the North and South- 
Jndian classes, is according to the Sanskrit The ay a in the latter 
is changed into ay or ave in the Prakrit, into v.a in the Sinhalese 
and Murathi,* ami vi in some of the Dravidi&n dialects. 

, . CONJL'GATIONAL StBTEM. 

The present tense. —The Sinhalese verb, like the Prakrit, is 
formed by suffixing pronominal fragments to the root, as kara root 
‘ do’; kara-mi 'I do.’ As in the Dravidinn, there is no sign what¬ 
ever in the Sinhalese verb to indicate the gender of the third person. 
The pronominal signs are however in both suffixed, not prefixed. 
The Sinhalese has also of late years shewn a tendency, especially 
amongst the lower orders of the people, to divest the verb of all 
signs of personality, and to use it with a pronoun or a nominative. 
This is certainly not after the fashion of the Dravidian, nor from 
Dravidian influences; for the most ignorant Tamulian uses the verb 
with its proper personal inflexion. The use of the substantive 
verb, as an Auxilinry in the formation of some of the tenses, is not 
known to the Sinhalese as it is to the Dravidian, and some of the 
North-Indian vernaculars. But these resemblances, and differences 
lead to no important results in the particular investigation before 
U9. I shall therefore proceed to 

The Past Tense —Here ogainl may allude to what Dr. Steven¬ 
son has pointed out, under this head, as an analogy which pervades 
all the Dravidian, and the North-Indian dialects, viz: that the pa3t 
tense of the verb is marked by affixes and not prefixes as in the 
Sanskrit The Sinhalese is not without a prefix to form the past 
tense as t/ami * I go ’ and gi-ye-nii ‘I went’; but, I admit that 
the Sinhalese verb generally accords with the Dravidian in the 


Dr. Stcvt-ii sou’s Mur At hi Gr. p. 87. 
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peculiarity noticed by Dr. Stevenson. This admission however 
does not at all militate against the position, that the Sinhalese and 
her North-Indian sisters are indebted For this grammatical form to 
other than Dravidian influences. It is true that the Snuskrit 
takes the augment a in the [Hiyattani, Ajjatani, and KalatipattiJ 
past tenses ? but the Pali, which is the dialect which exhibits the 
nearest approximation to the Sanskrits, shows the earliest traces of 
a departure from this rule. For, on reference to Kachchayna’s Pali 
Grammar [lib. vi.chap. iv. § 38 ] it will be seen thatthis change oftlie 

* • i » , i 

present into the past by the augment a, is 11 optional ;”e. g. a-gama^ 
gama ‘he went.’ After the Puli had taken this first step of depar¬ 
ture from the Sanskrit the other Prakrit dialects have followed 
the Secondary formation of the Pali preterite. See Vuraruclii’s 
Prakrit Grammar, see. viii. § 23. Not only they but the North- 
Indian Vernaculars have along with the Sinhalese, and some of the 
Indo-European languages * followed the practice-of retaining the 
radical without n prefix in the aorist-, e. g. amo, ai/iavi, Latin; do, 
did ; Eng., etc., etc. Caldwell in summing up the relations which 
several languages bear to each other iu the Formation of the preterite, 
says ‘In a large proportion of the verbs in the Germauic tougues, 
in the modern Persian, in the Turkish nnd Finish families of lan¬ 
guages, in the vernacular languages of Northern India, and, with a 
few exceptions, in the Dravidian languages, the preterite is formed 
by suffixing to the verbal theme a particle, generally a single con¬ 
sonant only, which is significant of past tense. 

The Juture tense. —The characteristic sign of the future in the . 
Dravidian dialects is a® or b. The Bengali has also adopted a b, 
which Professor Max Muller identifies with the & or Ae‘which forms 
characteristic sign of the Latin future, and which is considered to 
he a relic of an old substantive verb.’ Now' the Sinhalese future 
lias no sign in common with any of these languages. It takes 


Caldwell, p. 391, 
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stems, being simply an introduction of an n to the personal termi¬ 
nation of the present tense. 

Participles —On examination, I find a peculiarity which 
distinguishes the Sinhalese from the Dravidian Participle, viz., that 
the latter is destitute of what the former, in common with all the 
North-Indian and Indo-European dialects, possesses, the verbal par¬ 
ticiple, which participates in the nature of adjectives.* 

I may here notice another analogy in the formation of the par¬ 
ticiple to whioh Dr. Stevenson refers. He says that in the Sinhalese, 
Telugu, Carnatika, and Tamil..the present participle active re¬ 
ceives the signs of the persons as affixes, to form the present indi¬ 
cative. ‘In the Northern family generally (he adds), I believe, as in 
the Hindi, and with a negativo in Gujarathi, the present tense is 
formed by the participle and the substantive verb as in our form, 
I am reading .* 

The sign of the Sinhalese present participle has indeed, appa¬ 
rently, a distant resemblance to the sign of the first person; but I 
feel persuaded that its formation is totally unconnected with the 
principle upon which the verbal termination in the first person of 
the indicative mood is formed. In the latter, the first person takes, 
as in several other languages, the pronoun for the first person, 
which is m in the Sinhalese; but the participle takes min, which is 
the Sanskrit and the Pali man a in the same part of speech, e. g. 
Gachchamunan, Pali and Sanskrit (neuter) * going’; and this again 
is more like the termination in the English ‘ sing-sap,’ or the Scotch 
‘sing-in.’ 

The Infinitive —Dr. Stevenson says that in the languages, whose 
agreement in grammatical forms he has noticed, the infinitive 
adopts the sign of the dative. So far as appearances go this 
is quite correct. If any inference can be drawn from this resem¬ 
blance, it will be observed that the same inference may also be 
drawn as between all those dialects, and the English. See ante p. 57. 

* Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, p. 384. 

L 
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Hut, says Caldwell, ‘the supposition that the final ha of most Tamil 
infinitives is in auy manner connected with ku, the sign of the Dru-, 
vidian dative and of the Hindi dative-accusative, is erroneous. A 
comparison of various classes of' verbs, and of the various dialects 
shows that the ka in question proceeds from a totally different, 
origin.’* I am not prepared to state that in this I quite agreo 
with Mr. Caldwell; but I do believe that the Sinhalese, in which we 
fiud, not a ka ns already explained at p. 5T,, but, a La both in the 
dative aud in the infinitive, is not indebted to the Drnvidian fer¬ 
tile principle of this formation. It should however be borne 
in mind, that the analogy sought to be deduced is, not that 
the same form ku occurs in the dative and the infinitive of 
both the Dravidian and the Sinhalese; but, that though each 
uses different forms, yet each employs one and the same sign, 
in the dative noun and the infinitive verb, thus establishing 
a common principle upon which the dative and the infinitive 
are formed in those languages. If this principle were recognized, 
we should indeed find no difficulty in tracing out the same analo¬ 
gies in languages belonging to the Sanskrit family. In the Sans¬ 
krit, as in the Sinhalese, the infinitive is ever to be received as the 
object of a verb expressed or understood. ‘As the object of the 
verb,’ says Monier Williams,‘it tnay be regarded as an equivalent 
•to au indeclinable substantive, in which the force of two cases, an 
accusative and dative, is inherent,’ How in the Sinhalese the 
infinitive, as well as the accusative aud the dative, take the some 
termination la. The reason for the adoption of the same inflexion 
in the infinitive which occurs in the accusative and the dative is 
therefore obvious; The use of the infinitive, continues Professor. 
Williams, as a substantive, with the force of the accusative case, 
corresponds to one use of the Latin infinitive; thus, tat sarvam 
srolum icchdmi, ‘I desire to hear all that,’ id audire cupio, where 
•untilm and auilire are both equivalent to accusative cases, them- 


* p. 123. 
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selves also governing an accusative. Similarly rodilum pravrilta 
‘she began to weep;’ and mahin jetun arebhc, ‘he began to conquer 
the earth,’ where mahijayan arebfie ‘he began the conquest of the 
earth ’ would be equally correct* All that is here said of the Sans¬ 
krit equally applies to the Sinhalese: and, when we moreover learn 
from the authority already quoted, that * infinitives in the Veda may 
also be formed by simply adding the usual case terminations,’ we 
need no longer hesitate to account for the existence of the da¬ 
tive and accusative sign in the Sinhalese infinitive, and to trace its 
Cause to the geniiis of that language, the Sanskrit, in which ‘tho 
infinitive most commonly involves,’ as the Sinhalese does, ‘a sense 
which belongs especially to the Sanskrit dative viz., that of the 
*nd or purpose for which any thing is done;’ and in which, as in 
the cases above given, it would be equally correct to substitute the 
dative for the infinitive.'!' 

There is yet another peculiarity, to which Dr. Stevenson ha* called 
attention, and which it is convenient to notice here. It is that of 
‘ nouns being Used with the Verb’ ‘ to do, ’ ‘give,’ ‘ take,’ &c. This does 
not possess a characteristic l>y any means distinguishable from the 
Sanskrit. What is here described as nouns aro verbal derivatives. 
Though they present all the appearance of nouns, yet they are 
deduced from, and are clearly traceable to, verbs; e. g., horahan 
Aald ‘he made eteal-'mg.’ Now, as remarked by Bopp, “the 
Sanskrit verbs of the tenth class, and all derivative verbs, peri- 
phrastically express tho reduplicated preterite by one of the auxi¬ 
liary verbs —Arj, ‘to make,’ as and bhu, ‘to be.’J E. g., chora- 
ydnehakara * he made stealing.’ The Sanskrit also uses ‘go’ as 
an auxiliary, as vapushtamartham varayam pracliakramtih, * they 
went to a solicitation.’ So likewise in the Sinhalese, as well ns in 


• Mon. William’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. .1C.7. 
t il>. p. 3CS; also Siilatsnnpira, § 30. p. 35. 

$ Also we Pnnini, iii. t. 35 wq. 
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other Indo-European dialects.” See Dopy's Comp. Grammar, ii. p. 
841, et seq. 

So again in the Pali, as in the Rule, bhu kara sabba dhatvatth- 
tsveva santi, tato setxti sayanan harotityat ho * «'. e. Bhu ‘be,’ and 
kara ‘ do,’ euter into the sense of all verbs; then seli * he sleeps ’ 
has the sense of sayanan karoti * he does the sleep.’ 

The Relative Participial Adjective. 

Though the Sinhalese participles, both in the active and passive 
voices, materially differ as regards their inflexions and their former 
tion from the Dravidian, yet a peculiarity has been pointed out 
with reference to their use, ns shewing the affinity of those lan. 
guagos. It is this—that whenever practicable the Sinhalese as 
well as the Dravidians use, as adjectives, the relative participles of 
verbs in preference to nouns of quality, or adjectives properly so 
called. Now, the Dravidian dialects have no relative pronouns what¬ 
ever, and it is on that account they resort to this, if I may so call it, 
make-shift, a ‘ relative participle’—a part of speech which is InvarU 
ably followed by a noun, and which [when not understood] is preceded 
by the words or phrases which depeud upon the relative. E. g., 
varum al in Tamil ‘ the coming person,’ for ‘ the person who comes.’ 
Tlie Sinhalese and the North-Indiau vernaculars, however, are not 
destitute of the relative pronoun. They have ya, yah, yad, ' who,’ 
‘ which;’ and the same is clearly and distinctly fouud in the litera¬ 
ture of Ceylon. In the Pansiapanas Jataha, in which the Trans. 
Inters have not disdained to use pure unadulterated Dravidian words 
and phrases, as already shewn, at ante p. 25, we find the relative 
pronoun ns fiequently as in any Sanskrit or Pali work. Here is 
an example. Yam gasak mula sevaue stetapi yam-eh hunnevi nam 
e gusn attak vevni satpurusa taeuastte no-bidineya. * If a person 
recline uuder the shade of a tree, even a branch of that tree does 


* Balnvntsm; also examine Prof. Moo. William’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 347. 
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not the righteous man break ’=»* The righteous man does not break 
even a branch of the tree, under whose shade he reclines.* 

This form of the relative clause, though different from that iu 
which it is expressed in the English, is nevertheless identical with 
that used in the*Pali or the Sanskrit. It may be unsuited, or may* 
as remarked by a late writer, sound‘ludicrous’ to the English 
ear; yet it must be remembered that it is peculiar to the idiom and 
usage of Sanskritic dialects. E. g. yena Bhcujava [aiViari] te.no, 
rhj& upasan-kami, in Pali is equivalent to, yam tcenaha Buduhu 
visuda, etanata rq/<t pteniiniyeya iu the Sinhalese. ‘DidBuddha 
dwell any where, the king arrived there.* 

Though the existence of the relative pronoun in the Sinhalese is 
undoubted, and there is not a trace of it in any of the Dravidian 
dialects; yet the use of the relative participle is Very frequent and 
even common in the Sinlialese as in the North-lndian Vernaculars* 
Caldwell thinks that this is ‘ through an undcr-currcnt of Dravidian, 
or at least of pre-Sanskrit influences—p. 412. I am however inclined 
to a different belief, not only on account of the simplifying process 
to which all vernaculars resort, and the undoubted existence of the 
relative pronoun in the Sinhalese; but because the so-called rela¬ 
tive participle is known to Sanskritic dialects and even the Sans¬ 
krit as much as to the Dravidian. E. g. bh&sayantah bhanavah 
* brighteuing rays;’ avatarantan mttftin ‘descending sage;’ kri- 
yam it nan karma ‘ being-to-be-mado act,’—Sanskrit. The use of 
this relative participial adjective is the same in the Pali, the Sinha-' 
lese, the Greek, the Latin, and English. E. g. Sakin vutldni 
vachanani*=varak hi vachana---hapax legomena remata,=semel 
dicta verba— 1 once spoken words.’ 

Adverbs. 

The Dravidian dialects have no advorbs at all; and as attempts 
have been made by some writers to shew that in this respect also 
the Siubulcse may he identified with the Dravidian, I tuiuex the 
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following comparative statement to shew that the Sanskrit, Pali, 
and Sinhalese adverbs present no great diversity either in form, or 
in their use. For further examples I may refer the reader to the 
Sidatsangarh, Appendix, p. 170 ct seq. 


Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sinhalese. 


Mama puratas 

mama pnrato 

mf. perata 

* before me.’ 

A'hja gfltah 

ajja giito 

ada giye 

4 gone to-day.' 

Saha niilrnyati 

saha niddayati 

h& nidai 

4 sleeps with.’ 

At( mnliln 

altoa mah& 

it A mahat 

4 Tory great.’ 

Dim 1 vftti 

e/ira yitl 

daval yayi 

4 goes daring-tiny. 4 

FasekM t&pall 

pacckA tipo 

panl tcvilla 

4 r« pcntcncc.’ 


It would thus appear that, whilst the Sinhalese is admitted by 
Dr. Stevenson himself to bo nu exception to two out of the ten 
Grammatical peculiarities which he has cited* to show a relation 
between the North-Indinn and the Dravidian, there are, as already 
pointed out, five others [e. g., as regards (1) the inflexion of nouns, 
(2) the interchange of the nominative and accusative cases, and the 
formation (3) of the imperative, (4) the present tense, and (5) the 
infinitive], which bear no analogy whatever to the Sinhalese; that 
the remaining three are secohdary forms, which exist along with a 
primary Sanskrit form distinguishable from the Dravidian Gram¬ 
matical system; and tlmf nil are traceable to Sanskrit influences. 
So much for the ‘ unequivocal proof* of lexical and grammatical 
analogies. I shall proceed to an examination in, 

SECTION FOURTH, 

Of StktacticaI. Arrangement. 

I am not quite certain whether it is necessary to enter into the 
Syntax of the languages under consideration, which I have al¬ 
ready partially done in the ah< Ve submilt-d details, though, per¬ 
haps, not so methodically as I could have wished; but, since it 


Sco Bombay As. Soc. Journal, vol. i. p. 106, 
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lias been remarked by the same writer, to whom I have so frequently 
referred in the course of my remarks, Dr. Steveuson, that'the 
general structure of all [the North and South-Indian dialects] 
is the same, and has certainly remained unaffected [by Brabmauical 
influences], a few remarks may not be deemed unnecessary. 

Mr. Caldwell in summing up all the Syntactical differences be¬ 
tween the Sanskrit family of languages and the Dravidian, says:— 

“ The situation of the governing word is characteristic of each of 
these families of languages. In Sanskrit and the Indo-European 
family it usually precedes the word governed: in the Dravidian 
aud in all the Scythian languages, it is invariably placed after it; 
in consequence of which the principal verb always occupies the last 
place in the sentence. Tho adjective precedes the substantive : 
the adverb precedes the verb: the substantive which is governed 
by a verb, together with every word that depends upon it or qua¬ 
lifies it, precedes the verb by which it is governed: the relative 
participle precedes the noun on which it depends ; the negative 
branch of a sentence precedes the affirmative :■ the noun in the 
genitive case precedes that which governs it: the pre-position 
changes places with the noun and becomes a post-position in vir¬ 
tue of its governing a case: and finally the sentence is concluded 
by the one, all-governing, finite verb. In each of these important 
and highly characteristic peculiarities of syntax, the Dravidian 
languages and the Scythian are thoroughly agreed.”—p. 36. 

There seems to be some misapprehension here; for I 
cannot perceive so great a diversity, as here stated, in the 
construction of Indo-European and Dravidian dialects. I fail also 
to perceive much difference, in many of the particulars above 
stated, betweeu the former and the Sinhalese. If the peculiar 
characteristic iu the construction of a Dravidian sentence is, that 
the governing words are preceded by those that are governed, the 
Sinhalese, like some of her North-Indian sisters, is certainly 
an exception, in many respects, to the rule; aud, where it is not, it 
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is indeed remarkable, that it accords with the Pali or Sanskrit on 
the one hand, or with the Latin or Greek on the other. 

E. g., In the Dravidian as well as in the North-Indian dialects 
including the Sinhalese, the adjective precedes the substantive 
which it qualifies: bo it does in Pali,* Sanskrit, Latin, and English. 

2. —The adverb precedes .the verb: so likowise in Latio, and Pali. 

3. —The genitive precedes its governing noun: 80 it does in Sans* 
krit. 4.—The relative participle precede!' the noun on which it 
depends. Here therelaiive participial adjrciiveis evidently meant, for 
there is no relative in the Dravidian dialects. In the use of the 
relative participial adjective not only the Latin and Greek, but the 
Pali and the Sanskrit are equally agreed with the Sinhalese.f 
6.—The noun which is governed by a verb precedes the latter: so 
likewise in the Latin and Pali} 6.—The finite verb takes the last place 
in the sentence: so it does in the Pali and Sanskrit.J And 7, the 
negative branch of a sentence precedes the affirmative. This, I 
admit, is generally the case in the Sinhalese; but there are excep¬ 
tions to the rule: and an exceptional rendering in one of tho 
examples given below is not the less elegant on that account, like 
the English sentence—‘Not that I loved Ctesar lcs«—but that I 
loved Rome more.' 

Let us, in the next place, examine these ‘ highly characteristic 
peculiarities’ of construction in Dravidian dialects, with reference 
to the Syntax of a Pali, as compared with a Sinhalese, sen¬ 
tence. If, by such comparison I can shew that the Sinhalese ap¬ 
proaches very nearly to a very ancient type of the Sanskrit, of 
undoubted Northern origin, I believe it will be unnecessary to 
examine the construction of the Dravidian. Proceeding therefore 

* Agntiitn visesand buddhi visessamhi ua-uppajjatiti visesnnam pubban hot! 
— B&Ja-t'ath.ra. i. *. ‘The mind unembued with the attribute comprehends not 
the substantive; wherefore the adjective precedes (the noun.)’ 

f Vide supra, p. 77. 

t Vide remarks infra. 
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to t!ie comparison of the Pali and the Sinhalese, I shall divide my 
observations into three classes: first their lexical, secondly their 
grammatical, and thirdly their syntactical analogies. 

Pali .—Tissadatta tbbro kira Bodhi mande savanna salakan ga- 
hctvii atthiirasasu bhhsksu katara bbhshya katemi-iti pavarcsi. 

Sinhalese .—Tisdnt tcra vandhi Bbdi mandnpb snvarna (or raw) 
salitkhva gena dnha-afa bhshven kavara bhsavakin kata karam-tteyt 
pteverl. 

English —* Tissadatta thera having taken up the gold broomstick 
in tho Bo-yard, requested to know in which of the eighteen 
languages he should speak.’ 

. i. Here are fifteen words, of which two alone cannot bo traced 
to the Pali. They are vandhi and dceyi, both indeclinable parti¬ 
cles. Of tho others, all which are independent of the Dravidian, 
suvarna is nearer Sanskrit than the Pali. It is true that the 
ancient Sinhalese word for ‘gold’ is ran, different from the above; 
but even that word is clearly a derivative of the Pali arawna. 

ii. Though the Sinhalese nominative a in ter a is distinguish¬ 
able from the Pali; yet the Pali locative e in mande is tho samo 
as in the Sinhalese. The similarity in the termination of the verb 
in the third person singular ‘pavaresi’ is obvious. Tho ouly differ¬ 
ence in the grammatical construction of the two languages, as ex¬ 
hibited in the above versions, is that the Pali locative bhasasu, i9 
expressed in the Sinhalese by the ablative. I have followed the 
modem usage with a view to exhibit the difference between it and 
the ancient, which, as wo find from the Amavatura and Pradipikava, 
preferred the locative. The locative if used in the Sinhalese would 
not be less elegant than the ablative. 

iii. Syntactically, it will be observed that every word in the 
Sinhalese takes the same position which it occupies in the Pali. 
The nominative is the first word in the sentence; the adjective 
precedes the substantive; the accusative suvanna precedes the 
past participle gahctva, which it governs; the locative mande 
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takes tlie precedence of the accusative; and the finite verb is placed 
last in the sentence. 

Pali —Tan pana tena atthato uggalietvu pavhritan; nn-pn/isam- 
bhidaya /hitena; sohi mahu pannataya tan tan bhiisan knthilpetva 
ugganlii: Tato uggahethatva evan pavhresi. Bluisan ntima satta 
ugganlmntiti vutvhcha pauettha idan kathitan, Mktitpiihrohi daharh 
kale kumarake manchcvti pithevu nipajupetva tan tan kathnya mu- 
qi tan; tani kichchani knronti; darakii tesau tan tan blnisan va- 
vatthupentu ‘ irnina idan vuttan, imina uda vuttan ’-ti gachchante 
kale sabbampi bhiisan janouti. 

Sinhalese—a vanuhi artayen igena pavarana-ladi; pilisimbi- 
yavehi sitiynn-visin note; hetemn mahapnma-vat bxviu is e basa 
kiyavfi ugati: eheyin igcnmehi si/a mese prevail. Basil nara satvnyd 
iganagnnityayi kiyuda vanuhi mehi meya kiynua-ladl. Mnvu-piy<5 
van’;hi ladaru kola kumarun racsscho putuvcho hovd c c* [has] 
kiya-nww is is katayutu kara-ti; ladaruvo ohunge e e bas—‘moyin 
meka kiyana-ladi moyin meka kiyana-ladae’-yl niyamaharaganiti: 
hal-yamcn f aiyulu-wa basilva dauiti. 

English— ‘ He so (spake) from (a knowledge of the languages) 
ntquired by actual study—not through inspiration. For, being 
a very wise persouago he knew those several dialects by learning: 
wherefore, being one of (such) acquirements, he so inquired. This 
is said here (to illustrate) that men acquire a language (by study). 
Parents place their children, when young, either on a cot or a 
chair, and speak different tilings, and perform different actions. 
Their words are then distinctly impressed on the children (ou 
their minds, thinking,) that such was said by him, and such by the 
other ; and in process of time they learn the entire language.’ 

i. Hero patisambhidaya Yal\,=IHlisimbiyavehi; ‘inspiration;’ 
sohi 1ms not produced hetema, which comes from lie=‘ that,’ ‘ he ’ 

• Yamak ymnnfe would be bettor. 

t I have put this in the ablative, but the locative may be elegantly used n» 
in tbo l’uli. 
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and tcma ‘self* as the sign of tlio nominative. The nearness of 
signification ami form of uggahethatva to igenmehi-sita is remark¬ 
able; also of ndma ami nam ; and of kale and hala. Here is an 
illustration of the Sinhalese words mavu-piya for ‘father’ and 
‘ mother,’ being of Sanskrit origin. No Sinhalese scholar, I am 
persuaded, will introduce into the above sentence appd or ammu, 
any more than an English writer would ‘ papa ’ or * mamma.’ The 
Pali duhara and cite Sinhalese la-daru are synonymous, the la 
being in the latter added to mark the ‘tenderness’ of the infant. 
The Pali ti is expressed by the Sinhalese yi, and in the use of them 
there is uot the slightest difference. Again there is not a single 
word, in the above sentence, which ha9 the most distant relation to 
the Drovidian. 

ii. The Sinhalese auxiliary artayen is expressed atthato in the 
Pali. The passive voice is here undoubtedly expressed by pava- 
rana-ladi, and hiyana-ladl. There is, moreover, no grammatical 
form that may be pronounced to have had its origin in the Dravi- 
dian. 

iii. In rendering the above Pali passage into the Sinhalese, 
idiom has reudorod the displacement of only two words. One is 
the negative particle na, which, in the Pali, is prefixed to pati- 
samlhiddya when the verb is understood, hut which in the Sin¬ 
halese should be added to the verb substantive which is generally 
expressed. The other is the principal verb vavaUhapenlu-niya- 
maltaraganili, ‘determine,’ which in the Pali precedes the quota¬ 
tion following, but which in the Sinhalese follows the passage ex¬ 
pressed as tho thought that is passing in the children’s minds. 
Adverting to tire only remaining analogy to which Dr. Stevenson 
refers,—that iu tire Dravidiau dialects ‘the verb is used, last in tho 
sentenco,’ I may remark that the difference here between tire Pali 
and the Sinhalese is, that contrary to the position of tlio verb in 
the first example, the Pali finite verb in example second does not 
occupy the last place in tho sentence, whilst the Sinhalese verb 
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docs. As already remarked it is a mistake to suppose that this 
is at all a characteristic which distinguishes the Sinhalese from the 
Sanskrit; for in the latter, as stated by Professor Monier Williams 
(See his Grammar p. 348) ‘the verb is commonly, though not 
always, placed last in the sentence.’ 

Such is the evidence which I promised to adduce; and so far 
as historical testimony, lexical, grammatical and syntactical analo¬ 
gies %o,\ believe I have supported my position with the ‘ unequivo¬ 
cal testimony ’ which others have claimed for a contrary theory. 
Doubtless there aro few Dravidian words and Grammatical forms 
to be found in the Sinhalese; and these, which, like the oases in the 
desert, are few and far betweeu, I have not failed to point out. 
But, which is the conjessedly Sanskritic dialect that has not 
departed more than the Sinhalese from its parent stem? In order 
to establish an original identity between two dialects it is not essen¬ 
tial that there should be a resemblance in all their words and 
Grammatical forms. ‘Philology (says Bopp) would ill perform its 
office if it accorded an original identity only to those idioms in 
which the mutual points of resemblance appear everywhere pal¬ 
pable or striking; as, for instance, betweenthe Sanscrit dadami, the 
Greek Lithuanian dumi, and Old Sclavonic damy. Most European 
languages, in fact, do not need proof of their relationship to the 
Sanscrit; for they themselves shew it by their forms, which, in 
part, are but very little changed. But that which remained for 
philology to do, and which (he adds) I have endeavoured to the 
utmost of my ability to effect, was to trace, on one hand, tho 
resemblances into the most retired corners of the construction of 
language, and, on the other hand, as far as possible, to refer the 
greater or less discrepancies to laws through which they became 
possible or necessary.’ 

In the comparisons, however, which I have instituted, it was 
even unnecessary to resort to tho ‘most retired corners’ hero spo¬ 
ken of. For, the resemblance which the Sinhalese bore, both 
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lexically and grammatically, to the Pali, and therefore to the 
Sanskrit, has been found to be so ‘palpable aud striking’ that 
their relationship appeared at once to be even greater than that 
between the Sanskrit and the Indo-European dialects. I am fully 
persuaded that no one, who lias followed me closely through the 
investigations .which are here submitted, could fail to notice 
that the prominent features of the Pali are indelibly impressed 
upon the very face of the Sinhalese, and so clearly, that it is 
impossible to deny to them the affiuity of mother and daughter. 
But whether their relationship is so closo or more distant, the 
points of resemblance which I have exhibited between some of 
the North-Indian vernaculars (so entirely different from the 
Dravidian), and the Sinhalese, especially in the case of Pronouns, 
see p. 63; and the still closer resemblance which the Sinhalese 
bears to the Pali, when compared with the North-Indian dialects, 
must satisfy any candid mind that the Sinhalese had at one time 
a local existence in the North of Hindustan, and that her early 
separation from her Sisters, combined with the help which 
Pali literature has rendered her, on die one side, and on the other, 
the implacable hatred of our forefathers towards dieir Dravidian 
neigbours which induced her to repel their advances, has enabled 
her to live upwards of two thousand years without diosc material 
changes which her Hindu Sisters have undergone. Indeed, 
I may remark in conclusion, with far less weighty evidence, than 
I have adduced, did Professor Max Mullerf lay down his brief, 
and leave his case in the hands of an English Jury, confident of 
their verdict as to the relationship of the Hindu, Greek, aud the 
Teutonic. With, however, the venerable authorities which I have 
cited, the overwhelming results of the cross-examination to which 
I have subjected the witnesses on the opposite side, and tlio 


• Professor M. Williams’s Sanskrit Grammar, p 348. 
t Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. 
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very strong and irresistible testimony which the Pali has borne 
in favor of its relation to the Sinhalese, I believe I have a right 
to expect that the same English Jury will give their verdict in 
my favor; and that they will, without retiring from the jury- 
box, pronounce that' The Sinhalese is a Sanskritic, North- 

IxDIAN,—NOT A DrAVIDLAN—DIALECT. 


BUDHISM:—A Lecture delivered before the Colombo 
Young Men's Christian Association; by the late Rev. D. J. 
GoGEltLY. — With Introduction by the Rev. John SCOTT, 
and Notes by the Rev. D. i>e Silva. 


In a recently published essay on Buddhism, Professor 
Mux Muller after referring to the Pali studies of the late 
Mr. Tumour says, "The exploration of the Ceylonese 
literature has since been taken up again by the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly, whose essays are scattered about in Sinhalese 
periodicals and littlo known in Europe.” Mr. Gogerly 
devoted a great part of the labour of forty years to resear¬ 
ches in Buddhism as set forth in the original Pali works, 
and the results of Iris investigations cannot fail to be of 
value to the students of a religion which is professed by 
nearly one third of the human race. The following lecture, 
delivered in Colombo shortly before Mr. Gogerly’s death, 
contains, it is believed, the latest and most comprehensive 
account published by him of this strange oriental system of 
mingled religion and philosophy. 

There are some of the lecturer’s conclusions to which it 
may be desirable to attract attention. For instance, a 
question much agitated some years ago was, which was the 
earlier system, Brahmanism or Buddhism ? It will be seen 
Mr. Gogerly holds the opinion now generally entertained, 
that Buddhism was a reaction against the abuses of the 
Brahmanical system. The second paragraph of the lecture 
refers to Goutama’s statement that many preceding Bud¬ 
dhas had existed ;—possibly some of his doctrines had been 
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taught by more ancient sages, and this fact may have been 
exaggerated into the notion of the Buddhas of preceding 
calpas. 

A considerable part of the lecture is occupied with 
Buddha’s description of the material universe. This is the 
weak point of Buddhism, which is thus placed in antagonism 
to the most obvious teachings of science. These statements 
are no mere allusions to the popular belief of that period; 
they are positive and detailed affirmations made by Buddha 
on the authority of his omniscience. To escape from the 
difficulty, an ingenious attempt was made a few years ago to 
prove that these accounts of the universe were to be under¬ 
stood in an allegorical sense. Mr. Gogerly however, in his 
Christiani Pragnyapti demolished this explanation, shewing 
that what Buddha taught concerning the world was in¬ 
tended by him to be believed literally, as an essential part 
of his religion. Thus the states of reward and punishment 
are assigned to definite localities in the universe, so that if 
(for instance) Maha Meru is allegorical, the heavenly worlds 
on the sides and summit of Maha Meru must be allegorical 
also. 

Probably the chief novelty in the following lecture will 
be the representation it gives of Buddha’s doctrines as to a 
Creator. The usual opinion of persons acquainted with 
Buddhism has been, that the existence of a Supreme Being 
was neither affirmed nor denied in this system, the subject 
being simply ignored by Buddha. This however was not 
Mr. Gogerly’s view. He held that the idea of a Supreme 
and Infinite Creator was familiar to the mind of the founder 
of Buddhism, and deliberately rejected by him. Some cu¬ 
rious extracts on this subject will be found in the lecture. 
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There arc three doctrines closely connected together and 
singularly characteristic of Buddhism. These doctrines 
relate to the nature of man, transmigration, and Nirwann. 
On each of these points Mr. Gogerly’s Pali studies led him 
to conclusions which are clearly stated in the following 
lecture. First—Buddhism denies the existence of a soul in 
man; therefore,—Secondly, there can be no transmigration, in 
the popular sense of the term—there is only a series of 
beings—the later beings in the series inheriting the tnerit or 
demerit of the earlier beings. Thirdly—Nirwann is no 
Paradise, for when the series of sentient beings comes to att 
end there is no soul to continue. Ninvana therefore is 
Bimply extinction. This is the view of Nirwana held by 
the highest authorities on Buddhism; and it will be seen 
that the independent investigations of Mr. Gogerly caused 
him to arrive at the Bamd conclusion. 

The notes are written by the Itcv. David de Silva of 
the Wesleyan Mission, lie was formerly a student of Mr. 
Gogerly, and has acquired an extensive knowledge of the 
Buddhist Scriptures in Pali. 


BttDltiSM, which was once the dominant religion of India 
is now completely unknown in its native country; but 
When excluded from that region it Bpread itself in other 
directions, and at present prevails in Nepaul, Thibet, China 
Burmnh, Siam, Ceylon and Dther countries, and numbers 
among its votaries a large portion of the human race. (1.) 
Brahmanism certainly prevailed extensively at the time 

(1.) The Bight Rev. P. Bigandet, in his prcfhco to the first 
editioh of the “ Life or Legend of Gotuhuna,” says of Budhism, 
“ that in our own days, it is, tinder ilifTerent forms, the Creed pre- 

N 
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when Goutanm Budlm was born, for upon his birth Brah¬ 
mans were consulted respecting the fortunes of the new-born 
prince (2.); and it is stated that the progress of Budhism 
was most rapid among the inferior castes:' the Kshatriya or 
Warrior tribe rejecting it from the pride of birth, and the 
Brahmans from the pride of learning: but the Brahmanism 
of that period differed materially from that of the present 
time; no trace appearing in the sacred books of the Bud¬ 
dhists of the worship of Siva and Vishnu. The God to whom 
offerings were generally made, was Agni, the God of fire. (3.) 

vailing in Ncpaul, Thibet, Mongolia, Corea, China, the Japanese 
Archipelago, Anam. Cambodia, Siam, the Shan States, Burmak, 
Arrocan, and Ceylon.” 

Sir Emerson Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, page 199, tells ns 
the followers of Budhism amount to more than one-third of the 
human race. Hardy’s Eastern Monachism says, “ It is computed, 
there arc 369,000,000 of Budhists.” • 

(2.) On the birth of Siddlinrta, 108 Brahmans were brought 
together, of whom there were eight chiefs ; seven of those having 
observed the 32 attributes of personal beauty in the prince, lifted 
each two of thou- fingers, and pronounced, that if he remained a 
laic he would be universal monarch ; if he turned priest, he would 
become Buddha eue'£)<fs»<3» ©Q&atS ©steaScxS ess© 

ceHttta-61 ®8ecec^ SncW agdran wasissati r it jit hoti chak- 
knwatti. Sache pabbejissati bnddhobhawissati,” while the young¬ 
est Brahman «*4os-asfSie^esf Kondanya positively affirmed, that he 
would not remain a laic but would become Bttdhda, and lifted 
tip one finger in token of this. (Manorathepurane <wni) 

(3.) Professor Wilson, on Rig Veda Sanhita, affirms, tliat there 


* Max Muller in his Essays on the Science of Religion, p. 214, says 
that Goutama “ became the founder of a religion which after more than 
2000 years, is still professed by 455,000,000 of hitman beings." He adds 
however the following note : -‘Though truth is not settled by majorities 
it would be interesting to know which religion counts at the present mo¬ 
ment the largest number of believers. Berghaus in his ‘ Physical Atlas’ 
gives the following division of the human race according to lYlkriou. 

n i ^ ..._ a i T». t_• a_ ° i . . . 


Buddhists 
Christians . 
Mohammedans 


31-2 per ccnf. 
30-7 „ 

ld-7 * 


BraL in artists 
Heathens 
Jews 


13‘4 per cent. 
8-7 „ 

0-3 


“ A* Berghaus docs not distinguish the Bnddhi*t« in China from the 
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The state of caste at that time was also different from 
that which prevails at present, the Warrior tribe being re¬ 
garded as the first, and the Brahmanical as the second in 
the scale of dignity. Many princes having embraced the 
doctrines of Buddhism, the Warrior tribe became its suppor¬ 
ters, but were ultimately subjected by the ascendancy of 
the priesthood. Much obscurity rests upon that historical 
period which we shall not attempt to remove; confining 
ourselves briefly to the doctrines of Buddha as recorded in 
their sacred books. 

Although the present system of Budhism is of compar¬ 
atively recent origin, Goutama affirmed, that in the most 
remote ages the doctrines which he taught had been pro¬ 
claimed by'an]incalculable number of Buddhas who lived 
in previous kalpas ; as well as by three who preceded him 
in the present kalpa. The doclrines taught by them arc 
represented as being identical with those of the present 
Buddha. (4) The whole field of truth is stated to have 
been open before each Buddha, who is therefore named 
coS-S^esqi sabannyu, omniscient; chnckhuma, the 

is no reference in the Vedas to Triinnrti, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva, to Durga, Kali, or Rama, or to any other of the gods that 
are at present the most popular in India. Tim principal diodes aro 
Agni and Indra. 

(4.) When the priests of Buddlm were assembled in the sitting 
hall of Karcru in the garden of Anathapiudika at Jetawdua near 
Sdwatty, they were anxious to be taught respecting the former 
states of existence. Buddha addressing them, says, that 91 kidpas 
previous to his time there appeared a Buddha whose name was 
fcJottQ Wipassi; 81 kalpas previous, there was one SS Siklii; in 


followers of Confucius and Laotsc, the first place on the scale belongs 
really to Christianity.” 
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seeing one: ecSed® ©isSl samantuchakkhu, He who has 
an eye seeing in every direction. The Buddhas there¬ 
fore saw all things with unfailing accuracy, and their 
teachings agreed with those of Goutama even on the 
minutest points. But these teachers and their doctrines 
had been long forgotten before the birth of Goutama 
Buddha, and he became the unaided re-discoverer of the 
system. (5.) 

Goutama Buddha was born in Kapilawastu, a olty in or 
near to the present province of Qude, in the year 624 before 

tho self same kappa there was ^Staesej VYessabliu, in the present 
Bhadds kappa, there were jstpacfcjKahusandha, S'jbmcm 

mSffl Konagnmana, and fflaMso Kassapa and' himself. Wipassi, 
Bikhi, and Wessablm, were of tUo (a)o<S-j> Khattia) Warrior tribe. 
Kakusandn, Konagamann, and Kassapa were of the Brahman tribe, 
while he himself was of the Khattia tribe. (t)igha Nikaya 
Mahapndane Suttan). In 30 natural circumstances, all Buddhas 
agree Mt'SgS'acoo eoSdbwSSDa £)®S®3 Sahbe bnddluinan sametin- 
sawidhd dhammatd (Sarasanga, page 24.) 

, (5.) In the Dhammachak kappa wattana Suttan, Buddha says, 

9<;.5«ia.^3caes©©®<Ss^)iia>£>'5'© gS'S cpn^eegv'mgj QSto®g 

©eng. C4 33 ? ape:* < 3 <joj!* qcjsdIJ Bd&» 

I dan dukkau ariya sachchanti me Bikkhawe pubbd 
anamissnthd.ni dhamrpdsu ehakksn udep&li pydrian udcptldi, panyd 
lidepadi wijjd udepkdi aldkd udepadi.—O priests ! for the attain¬ 
ment of these previously unknown doctrines, this noble truth, 
that sorrow is connected with existence, the eye w developed 
within me; knowledge was developed within me; wisdom was de¬ 
veloped witliin me; clear perception was developed within me; and 
light was developed within me.” 

In the same Suttan it is snid “ caS'®o©3’£)D ©StSanQ?© 

©egg <yScsss®@©g 6 ©, codbsj®* 

gSg£* tfS'swQ tfdas* t0*>3 | 3'©»S'<j©s\s> s\3»S'«>»®3<5<?e» 
tcga3$S'® easisS-s^SgeoSiftcMotface teff^© ©^gejcooa if§5®ea<5* 
«w©3 scv£b8» <y«8«g)'5'£o »©Sn^a^0* Yathoclmkho me bikkhawd 
imdsu cliatusu ariyasachchdsu dwan tipariwattan dwddas&kdran 
yathabhittan nydnodassanan suwisudhan ahosy athdhan bikkhawb 
taddvfeke lokc sum.drakc subbralynakd sassmnuna bruhmajiiyd 
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the Christian era. His father was a sovereign prince named 1 
Sudhodana. (6.) He was called the Prince Siddharta, and 
lived in regal splendour till his 29th year. About that time 
he became disgusted with sensual pleasures ; considered the- 
circumstances of disease, decrepitude and death, and being 
desirous of obtaining deliverance from the continual repro¬ 
duction of existence, embraced the life of an ascetic and re¬ 
tired to the wilderness. His object appears to have been two¬ 
fold: 1st, To obtain that oomplete freedom from the passiona 
and affections which would ensure the entire cessation of hia 
own personal existence: and 2nd, That he might attain to 
that perfection of wisdom and knowledge which would ena¬ 
ble him to teach others the paths of perfect liberty. For 
this purpose, during six years, he performed painful pe¬ 
nances, and his abstinence from food was such that his body 
was reduced to a skeleton; and, completely exhausted, he 
fainted and was regarded by his associates as dead. He how¬ 
ever revived, and finding no advantage from this course of 
life he abandoned it, and took the sustenance necessary for 
the restoration of his bodily strength, and with renewed en- 


pajaya sadewemanussdya anuttaran samma sambhodin abhisam- 
buddho patinyasin.—O priests! when my perception, relative to 
these four grand truths, which are threefold, and therefore of 
twelve kinds, was perfectly clear, then, O priests, I knew I had 
acquired the most complete and perfect wisdom attainable in tho 
universe, including the human, heavenly and Brahma worlds.” 

In the Aggappasddana Suttan, Buddha is said to have had no- 
preceptor ■K>S'S<p0'Ss'C6Dq>®8 name dchariyd atthi. 

(6) In the Mah&padine Suttan, Buddha says “ ©cs» tfiaoQs© 

©ocsjs'cS ©ao» ds'esawS- 
Mayan Bikkliawd 6terahi suddho- 
dano name pita alidsy mays ddwi mata janetty kapilawatthu na- 
garan r&jadhunithi.—-Priests ! my father’s name was Suddbodano,. 
Queen Maya was my mother, Kapilawatthu was my uutive city,.” 
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ergy bent his mind to intense meditation. (7.) This pro¬ 
found meditation is termed Jhana, and while the devotee is 
engaged in these exercises he becomes insensible to all ex¬ 
ternal things: he can neither see, hear, nor feel, but is in a 
state something similar to that which is called the mesmeric 
trance, and ho means exist by which he can be aroused from 
this state until the meditation is ended. (8.) Budha states 
to the Brahmin Weranjo, that he,' being persevering, tran¬ 
quil in body and mind, pure in heart and free from all sen¬ 
suality, engaged in examination and research on the nature 
of things, and thus enjoyed the first Jhana. Investigation 
and research being terminated, with a tranquil and sclf- 
concentrated mind he enjoyed the sereno pleasure of the 
second Jhana. Free from the disturbances of pleasure, 
thoughtful and wise, and healthy in body, he enjoyed the 
third Jhana, called the state of thoughtful contentment. 
Free from the emotions of joy or sorrow, previous exulta¬ 
tion and depression being removed, with a contented and 
holy mind he attained to the 4th Jhana, being unmoved 
either by pleasure or pain. 

Being thus mentally tranquil, pure and holy, free from 
passion or pollution, he recalled to mind former states of' 

(7) It is no peculiar prerogative of tlic Buddhas to attain to the 
•iabco jhana : Bralunans, ascetics, as well ns priests, may exer¬ 
cise these meditations (Sec Samnuyaplmla button in the Diglia 
nikuya.) 

(8) In the Parajika section of the Winunya Pitaka we find, that 
when Bnddha wns once residing with 500 priests, in the city of 
Wecranjo, not far from tho tree g©©eq Puchiinanda Margosa, 
which was the residence of a demon named •aaS'cdt Naldru, ho 
gave to Brahman Weerarya the order in which he had overcomo 
sensual gratification and exercised the Jhana meditation. The 
J Ininas are four; first, second, third, nud fourth. Buddha had not 
only exercised these profound meditations and attained to ail thu 
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existence through many calpas, together with their causes 
and circumstances. 

He then with a clear and godlike vision, transcending 
that of men, beheld Beings dying or being born, noble or 
base, beautiful or deformed; marked their conduct and its 
results. Having thus attained to a high degree of wisdom, 
he afterwards ascertained the causes of sorrow and conti¬ 
nued existence, and the mode in which the series of existence 
and the wretchedness connected with it might for ever cease. 
When he had obtained this knowledge he became a Budha, 
perfect in wisdom, purity and knowledge, and the chief of 
all existing beings from, the highest Brahma world to the 
lowest hell; rendering honor to no one as his superior, but 
being worthy of receiving supreme honor from all. 

We shall now briefly notice his teaching relative to the 
system of the universe, embracing its inhabitants; and 
afterwards consider his metaphysical and moral doctrines. 

four, but ho hod also acquired the three Wijj&. In this he 
had succeeded during the same night; he sat down at the foot of 
the Bo tree determined to become Buddha; the night was divided 
into three watches. During the first watch, he recalled to mind 
previous states of existence; one state of existence, two states born 
in such a place, having such a name, such a tribe, aud so on to 
thousands of births. During the second watch he beheld beings 
dying, existing, and so on. During the third watch, at the 
time of dawn, he attained the third Wijja, by which he was not 
only fioed from passion, but also obtained the knowledge of the 
four grand truths : 1, gsdS Dukkha—'That every existing thing is 
a source of sorrow: 2, Samuda—That continual sorrow re¬ 

sults from a continual attachment to existing objects : 3, dJirdSa 
Nirodba—That a freedom from this attachment liberates from exis¬ 
tence: and 4, Scoao Mngga—The path leading to this state. Tho 
action of the Sa&a is compared to the action of a chicken, which 
by successive operations cleaves tho shell and comes forth “ 

€oa acsS'WM© a®«5 Kukktaclichapakasscwa nndak- 

kdsamhhty.—As the chicken from the egg.” 
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Budha does not attempt to account for the origin of exist¬ 
ing beings : he says “ BikhuB, the initial point of the series 
of transmigration knotknowtas The commencement does 
not appear.” (9.) He therefore confines his teachings to 
the system as it is during the present calpa. Ihe duration 
of a calpa he does not arithmetically define, hut uses a 

(9.) g8®oifl«Jas'€s'«ft38 Purimi bikkliawd kdti 

hapanyayati.—O Priests ! the commencement does not appear.”— 
Mahanidhdnft BUtta wannena. 

The recital of Buddha’s oWn abstruse meditation and attorn¬ 
ment to the Wijja fortn a very favourite part of his setmOna—not 
many discourses can We tarn over without finding them alluded to. 
These are his words. S'CwrQs <fen <■£)»©•*£ 88« , 88©®3S>©ifi88S£<y 
■sses-ctS £&■&£& ee&Esso esSOadk 8s'8sotfo fttSgSto 
^.(-oaecd&SBsa., 8©c9ffl883<£^. §c«®o tfd^ixoa, eoSoesoc 
S'EtoS'tw toaS" <?8©a»«a« <jS©3<5» e$oSd« e^gQ.s^ko 

dsSJjc:. ^ae96cx36#8eM0»8t9a38Si533x> ^vo^Qs'COjSScaoSoes'J'CW 

©eBodiyaM gQ»0 a&)S'c5®e§e6« ««&> <p8cs3<p8a&S)a>«9 

c s-c3a®'«K) «©si3 ^otsSocdSiDjfi. ga«M 

0o»J«33SfflQ* s *®0® 554£W B®'®®stM©»«» ^©suesesacoo<y©cs>»s> 
£ocp *a5a*<FS5a»(5!3as'®3a© oad g56«0cg«®d<!fi>3«3» £,o»&»dd8®3 0. 
Sdkhdahan brdhmana vivichchdve khmdhi vivichcha akusaldhi dham- 
mehi savithakkan savichhrau vivdkijaa pdthesukkan patamaijhdnan 
upasampajja vihdsin— vithakko vichdrdnan vupasama ajjnatthan 
BampasidanftU chethaso ekddibhdvan aWithakkan awicbdran sam- 
tidliijan pGthisukan duthiyajjanan upasampajja vihdsin pethiydr.lia- 
wirdgd upckhdk della vihdsin sathdeha sampajdno sukhanclia kdydna 
patisanweddsin yantlian ftriya ichikklianthi - upekhakho sathimd 
sukawibarithi tathiyajjh&nan upasampajja vihasin—sukassftcha pa- 
hnnu dukkassacha pahand pubbdwo sdmenassa dhomanassdnan 
aththagamd odnkkhan asliklian updklio satlii pirisuddhin chath- 
aththajjdnan upasampajja vihdsin." (see the English in the lecture 
pages 94-5. (Tdidjika BhayahereWe Snttan; Majihiroanikdya; 
Sangarawa Sutton, or Chulahatthitladopame Sutton, &c.) 

The effects of the Jhduas are stated in the following terms} 
B,serf<5a>s^^5 3ff>©£5 £6cSCJ«J«iDS^a»£«S 

8«a«te> 803<5«39©» 8»»S'©t9 S©° ®&S'd€i 

£■©«)• oswes©." Patemajjlmndno Ndewaruna 
kawdtakan ugglmfcti Dutiyajjluuicnc Witakkawichdranadhiiman, 
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similitude: If there be a solid rock forming a cube of a yo- 
dun (about 14miles)andadelicatelyformedshawl (lO)should 
brush against it once in 100 years, the rock by the contact 
■would be gradually worn away: but the calpa would not in 
that time be completed. All large measures of length are 
computed by yoduns: thus 4 Singhalese CS3iC5i«J©hetekma, 
or miles form a gow, or league, and as the hetekma is less 
than an English mile, the gow or league may be about 
miles; 4 of these, or about 14 miles,constitute ayodun.(ll.) 
The universe comprises an infinite number of systems or 
Sakwalas: each complete in itself, having its own sun, moon 
and stars, and its own heavens and hells. (12.) The Sakwala 
with which we are connected is surrounded by an immense 
rocky circle, which is in height 82,000 yoduns or more than 

Wapasamdti, tatiyajjhandne, pitin wir&jdty. Chatuttajjhunene 
Suklia dukkhan pahayati.” The first JMna elevates the window of 
mental impediment; the second Jlmna calms the smoke of investi¬ 
gation, and research; the third Jlnina frees from pleasure; and tho 
fourth Jh&na removes both pleasure and pain. (See Sumangala- 
wilasiny § and Mnnorathcpoorcney.) • 

(10.) “ Thoro is a species of cloth, fabricated at Benares of the 
cotton that is unequalled in the delicacy of its fibre. Its worth, 
previous to its being used, is unspeakable; after it has been 
used it is worth 30,000 nilakarshas (of the value of 20 

or 30 small silver coins) and even whon old it is worth 12,000 
karshas. Were a man to take a piece of cloth of this most delicate 
texture, and therewith to touch in the slightest possible manner, 
once in a hundred years, a solid rock, free from earth, a yojana 
high, and as much broad, the time would come whon it would be 
worn down, by this imperceptible trituration, to the size of a mung 
or undu seed. This period would be immense in its duration; but 
it has been declared by Buddha that it would not be equal to a 
Maha Kalpa.” (Manual of Buddhism, page 1.) 

(11 .) As to the exact size of a yojana it is not agreed. It is 
more than 10 and less than 16 miles ; 14 miles is the nearest. 

(12.) Gontama does not directly teach Physical geography, but 
in defining certain expressions we are able to gather Ills views on 

o 
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1,100,000niiles (13) above the surface of the sea, & is 3,610,350 
yoduns in circumference, that is, more than 16,000,000 miles 

the subject. To explain the meaning of the expression ©sscst'inSCMn. 
wisayakkhettan, it is stated that “ he knows anything which he 
wishes to know within the infinite Sakwalas.” 
am e? melon o8$jS'eog (8©«iffl£>jS'C9 ca. cs» mdis&cn 
«po, 0) •? . Wieay&kkhettanpana ananthdpariraanesulii 

cliakkew41esu yan yan tathdgathd dkankathi than than jiimithi. 
Wisayakkhettan, is, in the infinite and limitless sakwalas, anything 
that the Tathagatha wished to know that he knows. cpofiSos'co 
tfaSSomimc ©4gas»<do. ©CD63«s«di;:e»c^©S'esoc'<&j0 
6en«^co3coCii8 aparimanesuhi chakknwalesn aparimdnanan manus- 
sdnan wannasantfumdiwasdna dwepi ekaeadisadisan natthi. “ In tlie 
infinite number of Sakwalas no two of the infinite number of men 
are alike, in their features.” (Manorathopureni 7th Nipdta.) In the 
Anguttarn Nikayn, page 55 © Buddha, speaking to Ananda, says 
co«®oK53«s»23 G'C 33'Sxsn»«« &eic,m* eas>»s>og3 cmso. wnesai.Q 
«>«:<Jic©05<j3cJ)«>o awoteaso tssocaa* tpsds^nacsscoo eswstso 

^<D«e<j4p<5ti^» g©Ss'e?ea3«>o tasmin aahnssudhd ldke sa- 

hassan ckamlanan sahassan surujanan, sahassan s i n <5 ru pabba tardj 4- 
nan sahassanjambu depdnan sahassan aparagdydnan sahassan uttere- 
kurdnan sahassan pubbewidehduan. “In that Sapassndha world 
there are 1000 moons, 1000 suns, 1000 maha merits, 1000 jambn- 
dwipas, 1000 aperagoyanas, 1000 utterakurus, 1000 pubbewide- 
lias.” (It is evidently clear that although Buddha does not give a 
description of the sakwalas, yet he takes it for granted that the po¬ 
pular view of a sakwala is correct, and teaches accordingly). The 
whole of the Pitakos and Atuwavns were caused to he written by 
Rebate §)ficScoj<6. {?a03 oSosroqcJen.cn 

O-swSe'o ©qcss'<;®« ^QmmdmacpSasSen 

ooDdenSb ©C3C)6sic»g533®cgo atha sattanun buddhi parihanin 
diswd mahdnubhdwa, panchasata arahanta lankddtpc malayadese 
alokalem: uisennd, janapadudliiputiuu kalanikkhd pdtthekdsu likha- 
pdsun; “ then having seen tho failure of men’s wisdom 500 Rahats 
of eminent power in the cave Aloka in the province Malaya in 
Lanka, under the guardianship of provincial rulers caused to be 
written ( i. e. the whole of »Dife:«36pes§j§£i©0o. sattakathan 
snbban buddha wachanan, the whole of Budha’s words with their 
comments) in books” (Sarasangaha). 

(13.) The sue of the Cliakkawala is given in Wisuddimagga 
tSffloScnenSjQo {paaSsosSsfla 5®'03©sxa3tfco3coe©3^«ts®»«je9eM<B 

o8s'cdQc®'0>j. K©«ca casts cm til 
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in diameter. In the midst the mountain Maha Meru is 
situated. This mountain Budha states, in the sermon on 
the rising of seven suns, is 84,000 yoduns in length, 84,000 
yoduns in breadth, 84,000 yoduns in height above the sea, 
and 84,000 yoduns beneath its surface. (14.) It is surrounded 
by seven circles of rocks, each circle being half the height 
of the preceding one, (15,) commencing with Maha Meru and 


8 ®jS.so 8 ©<!*S©-( 3 o ^®s' 0 ©Meoes»>'(S dkan 

chakknwalan dyamatho withthdritkdcka ycjandnan dwudosasatha- 
sahnssdni chathutthinsa sathanipauyasanckn yojanani parikkdpathd. 
Snhhan sathasahassani chatthinsa parimandalan dasnchdvn sahassdni 
adduddani sathanicha. “ Each sakwala is 1,203,450 yojanas in length 
and breadth. In circumference 3,610,350” (see also comment to 
the Winnaya.) 

(14.) ISeoAnguttaraNikaya, 7th Nip&tafi«>e 3 tftt 6 «>S>s>GoS)Q 
dods Btgdj 8& ptoadtn aaoS3i»83 cpca>s>®co ass to 

cm 83 SoSjS'dco ©eg<359tfiipc3>:*':»&aarf»383 Seoacago'^^'c/'SSsiKU 
S'©B >3 QoiSStS S'cSDdeocacocsciDtQ Sswtt§)q^q©c)o 3 r>«'CM, Sineru 
bhikkawd pabbetharaja chaturusiti ydjanasahassdni dyatncna cha- 
turasxti y oj anasalxass&ni withardna chaturasite yojnnasaliassutii 
mdhd samuddd ajjho galho chatur^iti yojannsahassdni malm 
snmuddd ntchuggatho (also Wisuddmmngga, comment on the 
Winnaya). “Priests the great mountain Sineru is 84,000 ydjanas 
in length; 84,000 yojanas in breadth ; 84,000 ydjanas sunk in the 
great ocean, and 84,000 ydjanas above the great ocean. 

Maha Meru is not square, but circular and rests on throe pointed 
rocks, like a vessel on a tripod. Where these rocks rise to tlio 
elevation of 4000 yojanag, there Maha Meru rests firmly clasped 
by them, as by a pair of pincers. The three rocks rest upon the 
world of stone (Jinhlnnkara. Chakkdwdla dipeniya.)” 

(15.) Q«'«5dtraes <33©t&wxDso©«M*S goocSkSoSs'CM Qs'COCi* 
cSsnSS^aSis^nocoHtaj Q3«& mjwoo&as'-sSS c?«a<53©y®:a>o a8 
&S8c£o8s'e}3&£&° tfaaaxf3S£ o8®csiumo3 «®®r©®3Q;?®<5<» 
o8a)si)G&8>G33 Sincrussa upadda bhagappamuue Yngaudaro 
pabhato sinerun parikkhipitwd titlio. Tliossapi Upnddabhagup- 
pamane fsadharo pahbato tan parikkhipitwd tithothi. Ewan ixsssv- 
kanna pariyosana satta pabbatd sinerun parihkhipitwa tithsw “ Half 
the height of Maha Meru the rock Yugliandnro stands en¬ 
circling Sineru ; lialf the height of Yugaudare, the rock I-adare 
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proceeding outward: thus the Yughandera circle is half the 
height of MahaMeru, and the seventh circle, or Aswarkama, 
is only 656 yoduns high above the sea. (16.) Between these 
circles and the Sakwala rocks four large continents exist, 
each accompanied by 500 islands, and separated from each 
other by stormy seas, so as to be inaccessible to all who are 
not possessed of super-human powers. The four continents 
are Jambudwipn(17) to the south of Maha Meru; this is the 
world inhabited by men: Uttarakura is situated to the north, 
Aparagoyana to the west, and Purwawideha to the east of 


stands encircling that: thus to the eud of Assakanna the seven 
rocks stand in succession encircling Sineru” (Wisuddhimagga, and 
comment to the Winnaya.) 

(16.) ffogg<s3efil^<50Sra®}0»S'CMtfTO«®»an<fl «§}■?<£ tf^de Sk> 

03685 «6tt§5'«<fS'tf<!S)3<5W IT £5M$©fB3Kir«»®>»S'BgS ( »o!i^aB«&do© 

«5OS’£^®0 jTcsu Yugnndnrodwiichattalitsaydjnnasahasnsnisaintid- 
de ajjho g&lho tattekain^waupariuggatdlsadliaropichattalisayojana 
sahassani samudde ajjho gdlho tattakamewa npari nggatdti imind 
tiaydne sdsdsupy upaddhupsUdhappamanetha wdditabbd. “Of these 
the rockYugandare is forty thousand yojanas beneath the surface 
of the sea, and as much above its surface. Isadhare forty thousand 
beneath the surface of the sea, and as much above its surface; in 
this order the others encircle Maha Meru by half their height.” 
(Wisuddhimagga and commentary Winnaya.) 

(17.) When speaking of the inhabitants of other Dwipos besides 
Jambudwipa the continent in which men are said to reside, the 
word ©gesa* Mantissa is used <o^g90<?$®S'C>5<}e®®®(!jG'66w9<p 
©Smscus^sM tno«o©gS®K*^gcs0S'^eo<5t&CQ<9ca3©<3(9. Tathwa 
pubbewidchetho agathn manussdhi dw&sithappaddso thdydwa 
pnrimasanydya widehorattanthi niiman labhi. “ The sphere inha¬ 
bited by men who arrived from Puhbewidehe was called Widehirat- 
tan from its origintd signification.” <pt3<5«vs)jc5503' ce.><p®©©$j'S'aa 
<fi^>©SeDC5ee'6;S'8:3igd[<3tbcs3Ss53®0(S. Aperagoyan&tho dgatha 
mannsselii awasitliappndeso aperanthnjanapadotlu naman labhi. 
“The sphere inhabited by men who arrived from Apcragoydna was 
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Maha Meru. In reference to this a Pali stanza states; 
“ When the sun rises on this continent (Jambudwipa) it is 
mid-day in Wideha, (18) evening in Goyana and midnightat 


named Aperan thajanapada” <• •eocn 6 ig<5iS'<n j «p<r esrfi <p©firatf 

^5td£esf«9<53j£o0(8 Utterakurutho tigatlm. munussehi 
&\vasitlrap|uul6so Ivururuttanthi n&man labhi. “The sphere inha¬ 
bited by men who arrived here ftom Uttcrakuru was called 
Kurunvttan.” (Mahonidane Sutta wannena.) 

(18.) $££<8^06 a&jsc,*, 3V3»v>''njr9 ©s'ijsjfJs'o 

<?<5t&9^ofc^3q'3t>S'£t9j<n5cs3eoiJs'C3®0®£dd®JSo Emamhi 
depamhi yada udethi majjhanthikd hothi widelic tlepa kurumhi 
depamhichanttharn6thi gdyduadepd bkawuthadcla rattliin (Sec t.he 
tr anslation iu the text.) Again itis added (jS'^corSojS'c 

£df. , !S)e3r9s'CM'S'-»3'6S^oes)s-<3e3SKP3C83C3^o£460<>’d8 , S'£'© §££i8fj:3 
©i8©£d-?<td®<9° Pul >bochn d^pechaudenthi kalamajjanthiko hothicba 
uttcreua gdyunudepaurhicha attliamethi emamlii depamhicha 
majjanitthin. “When the sun rises in Pubbewidoha, it is midday in 
Uttemkuru, cveuing in the continent of Goyana, and midnight in 
this continent.” (Comment on Dijhanikaya.) 

In the Aganya Sutta Wannena it is stated that “ the moon 
resides in the palace of a gem, and the outside is covered with 
silvor, both being cold. The suu resides within the palace of gold, 
and the outside is covered with crystal both being hot. In size 
the moon is 49 yojanas in diameter, and 147 yojnnus in circum¬ 
ference : the sun in diameter 50 yojanas, in circumference 150 
yojanas. The moon is below and the sun above, between them one 
yojana. From tire lowest part of the moon to the highest part of 
the sun, a hundred yojanas ; the moon travels in a siraight lino, 
slowly, and rapid crosswise; 011 her two sides the planets travel. 
The moon moves towards them as a cow to her calf ; the planets 
do not change their position. The motion of the sun in a straight 
lino is rapid, and that crosswise slow. He is, on the day after the 
new moon 10,000 yojatras away from the moon ; the moon then 
appears like a line ; on the second day 10,000 more, thus gradually 
till the day of full moon, at the rate of 10,000 yojanas, he is 
farther and farther away from tire moon. The moon then gradually 
grows, and on the fifteenth day is full. Then ort the first day, 
agnin the siur travels 10,000 yojanas closer; the second day 
10,000 again, (ill the day of new moon, at the same rate daily. 
Tho moon then gradually appearing less on the day of updsatha 
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Kunina," for the Sun, Moon and Stars are represented as 
travelling daily round Maha Meru at the altitude of Yug- 
handera. 

In a sermon on earthquakes (19) in the AnguttaraNikaye 
Budha states, that the earth rests on water, and that water 

(new moon) she becomes totally invisible ; the moon being below 
and the sun right above ; as the covering of a small vessel by a 
larger one or the overpowering of a lamp by the sun’s rays at 
midday, the moon is covered by the sun. There are three paths, 
the goat, the bull, and the elephant, the goats hate water, the ele¬ 
phants desire it, and the bulls desire heat and cold in equal pro¬ 
portions. Therefore when the sun and moon rise up to the goat 
path, then there is not one drop of lain; when they are on the 
elephant path the rain pours down as if the heavens were opened; 
when thoy rise up to the bull path the seasons continue alike. The 
sun and moon during six months of the year, move from Maha 
Meru towards the Sakwala rocks; and during the othersix months 
from the Sakwala racks towards Maha Mem. In the month of 
July thoy move close to Maha Meru, then going off for two months 
in November they move in the centre; thence going towards .Sak¬ 
wala, move near it three months, then coming off in April they 
move in the centre, and afterwards, in two months, arrive near 
Maha Meru. To what extent do they give light ? They give 
light at once to three continents. When the sun rises on this con¬ 
tinent (Jambudwipa) it is midday in Pubbcwidche, it is evening in 
Utterakuru, and midnight at Aperagoyana; when it is rising in 
Pubbewidehe, it is midday in Utterakuru, evening at Aperagoyana 
and midnight in this continent. When it is rising in Utterakuru, 
it is midday in Aperagoyana, evening in this continent, and mid¬ 
night in Pubbewidehe. When it is riging in Aperagoyana, it is 
midday in this continent, evening in Widehe, and midnight in 
Utterakuru (Pago s^q.) 

(19.) The same is stated in the Mahaparinibhana suttan in 
Digha nikaya 

an&Sto»od Avan Ananda 

maha patewi udoke pathittithi, udakan wate pathittithan wathd 
akdsatto hotlii y6klid ai.anda sameyo yan mabawatlla wayautha 
udakan kampenti udakan kampitan patewin kampeti. “Ananda, 
this groat earth rest? on water, the water rests ou tho wiud, and 
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is established on air. When the air is agitated hy storms 
the water is violently shaken, and by this the earth trembles, 
constituting an earthquake. The earth is 240,000 yoduns 
in thickness,’ the water possesses a depth of 480,000 yoduns, 
and the atmosphere on which the whole rests is 960,000 
yoduns deep. (20.) The four great continents arc very fre¬ 
quently spoken of by Budha in his sermons. At the bottom 
of the system eight principal hells, each accompanied by 
16 subordinate hells, are situated. Under Malm Meru is the 
Asura world. The Asuras were formerly Gods inhabiting 
the summit of Maha Meru, but they gave way to intemper¬ 
ance so as to become insensible, and Sakra (or Indra) with 
his hosts, cast them down to the bottom of Malm Meru, 
and occupied the conquered region. The Asuras (from a, 
negative, and g, sura, gods) have frequently made war on 
Indra in order to recover their lost possessions, but have in 
every instance been ultimately defeated. Men, gods and 
demons inhabit the earth and its atmosphere. The demons 
are in many instances malignant and of horrid appearance, 
while many others are beneficent and are devout Budhists. 

the wind on &k£sa or space. Ananda, whenever great wind blows 
the waters shake ; when the water is shaken the earth shakes.” 

(20.) S'©es-roe65neMeo<6Scocn3Singo35tS8><fi053 ®«3»(y?<Bro«3»o 
QsraoctoBgcScS ®®<3>:i8tt<D*eD«x3<6 {pS't&SoogjcaatSS tSsxaeDoQeoe 

cads' ess «s©K03es«3«Mej«6836®'0 
toeagemS'Osoo jftff‘€/ta®M»3<8*tt3'S'C3.®cieee!i5D§*S. dwtj sat&sassani 
chattari nahutanicha ettakan balialnttena sankhatayan wasundhara 
ebattarisatasahassani attdwanahutknicha ettekan bahalattdna jalan 
watd pathittitan. Tassapi san dharcko. Nawesatceahassani malnto 
nabhemuggato sattinchowasahassani esa lokassa, santithi. “ This 
earth is 240,000 yojanas thick, the world of water which 
rests on the world of wind is 480,000 yojanas thick, the world of 
wind which rises on space is 960,000: this is the position of the 
world.” (Wisuddhimngga, and comment on Winnaya.)—ScoNote 18. 
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The general name for the demons is Yakshayo, anglicised 
“ Devils.” Half the height of Maha Meru, or 42,000 yo- 
duns above the surface of the sea is situated the heaven 
of the four guardian Gods(“ chdtummahfi- 

rajka. In this the sun, the moon and the stare are situated. 
The sun is represented as having a resplendent circular re¬ 
sidence 50 yoduns or 700 miles in circumference, and 
the moon to have one of 49 yoduns in extent. The eclipses of 
these bodies are stated to result from the efforts of the Asur 
Rahu, in the form of a large snake, to swallow them. (21,) We 


(21.) In a Pali work called eotfes«co Samsangaha, it is stated 

Sufis'cscS.cSgP<3«fl<9 «p®c8c<9. 

“ What! are the supernatural and mighty sail and moon swallowed 
by Rnliu? Yes, ho swallows them, ltahu’s body in height is 
4,800 yojan&s; the breadth between his shoulders, is 12,000 yoja- 
nas; his thickness is 600 yojanas; his head 900 yojanas; his fore¬ 
head 300 yojanas; the space between the eyebrows is 150 yojanas; 
the nose 300 yojanas; his month 300 yojanas deep; his palm and 
liis foot in breadth arc each 200 yojanas; and the joints of his fin¬ 
gers 50 yojanas. When he sees the shining of the sun and moon, 
through hatred, he descends to the path they travel and remains 
there with his mouth open; the residence of the sun and moon then 
falls into it, which is 300 yojanas deep, as if it fell into the hell 
Awichi. The dewata resident therein at once bawl out, trembling 
with fear. He sometimes covers them with his hands, sometimes 
hides them under his jaw, sometimes licks them with his tongue, 
and sometime* moves them up and down in his mouth, like an 
animal chewing its cud, but he is not able to prevent their motion. 
Were he to keep them in his mouth saying ‘I will kill these,’ they 
■would cleave the crown of his head and fly off.” 

Buddha says 6 ®<;ot><S.8}cDs'0 <?©S)®30e5»ca8q=cS>£gtpg&«fs<^ 
EtadagganBliikkaweattebhawinanyadidan Rahu asurindo. “Priests 
Rahu stands first in bodily size.” The comment gives his size as 
theabovo.—(Anguttara, 5tli Suttan—4tli Nipata.j 

Again Buddha says <5g<8«icD®'0<fg8eds'^ csjeoa^seJ 

jQi^crsw. Rahu bhikkawe asurindo ehandima suriydnan upak- 
kiloso. “ Priests ! Asur Rahu desires injury to the sun and moon.” 
(Anguttara—4th Nipata.) 
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should almost have doubted that this were a doctrine of the 
Budhist religion, were it not recorded in two Sutras' (22) or 
discourses of Budha, in the Sauyutta Nikaya, which forms a 
paTt of* the three Pi takas. On oneoccasion Suriya, the God 
of the Sun •’is* represented as boing in great distress ih 
consequence of the efforts of Bnhu to swallow him and hiB 
residence. He invoked the aid of Budha, who rebuked 
Baku and commanded him to desist from his efforts. Baliu 
became terrified, and trembling •fled to the Asuralokayo. 
The Shtra immediately preceding this states that the Moon 
experienced a similar danger and called Upon Budhh for 
hel$Twho delivered him from the power of Baku. These 
dascourses; in addition, to.the one referred to concerning the • 
cause of earthquakes in the Anguttara Nikayo, shew ■ the 
incorrect nature of Budha’s physical philosophy. On ! the 
summit of Maha Meru,'ijr 42,000 yoduns above/the ©>*$>© 
©Bjb<3chitummah&r&jikfi heavens cx>Q<Sim tfLwatinsa 
is> placed, and in succession, above each other, the heavens 
cea€>; .ydma, -CgSei tusita, eB©©a<satft9 nimm&narati, and 
ctfiS3©£jj-0e3©£55tS. paranimmata wasawatti. (23) In this 
’Uwfld, and these: six heavens, the pleasures of sense are enjoy¬ 
ed, and either virtuous or vicious actions may be performed. 

The period "of the life of man in this world is estimated 
to be about 100 years, that of the gods of the heaven imme¬ 
diately above the earth (chdtuppmah&r&jikd)iathns calculated; 
one dav and night, are equal t6 50 years of men* 360 of these 


• ! *1 ' ‘ ' 

I (22.)., .The translation of the two suttras are found in the 
{Mnuod,” voL'lt, p. 228. 

(23.) See Wibhanga section of the Abkidamma Pitaka, also 
Anguttara, 3rd Niputa. 
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days make one year, and the duration of life 500 of these 
years: the whole period being 9,000,000 years of men. , * 
j, The period of life in each ascending heaven is in ^four¬ 
fold proportion, thus in tiwatinea it is 36,000,000, in y&ma 
•144,000,000, in tusita 576 millions, in nimminarati 2,304 
millions, and in paranimmita wasawatti, the duration of life 
is 9,216 millions of years. 

,i The whole of these details are taken from the Wibhange 
division of the Abhidarma Pitaka. (24) 

, i Above these heavens there are 16 Brahma worlds. A birth 
in the Brahma worlds results from the performance of the 
four Jhdna, or courses of profound meditation. (25.) There 
are three modes in which the JMna may be attended to, the 
imperfect, the medial, and the perfect, 
o The imperfect performance of the first Jh£na, compre¬ 
hending investigation and research concerning the nature 
dr. things, procures a birth in the lowest of the Brahma 
worlds named 6)6d©ooSe3dfd6 brahma pdrisayd, the duration 
taf'life being one-third ofa calpa..(26.) The'medial perform* 
ancoof the same Jhuna leads to the; brahma 

purohitaBrahma world, in which the duration, <Sf life fe half 

’■ (24) 'See Friend, vol. II. p. 65, 66. 

(25.) odc©o Parittan, imperfect; Majjhiman medial; 

and fanitan, perfect. .. • 

(26.) o66A*£ba) sC idc30. 

6a3eo.e5J®v0.<S)9 gcrf®oj6«c39aco« S'^0J4o,c6»0»o3o ^odfS'coes* 

patfcm&jjhinaa pa¬ 
rittan bhawetwd katthe uppajjanti, patemajjhinan parittan bhfi- 
wetwa brahrae p&risajjanan dewanan sahawyatan uppajjanty t^ean 
kittakan kyuppamanan kappasse tatiyo bhagdti. “ To what ip the 
initial contemplation of the first Jhfina introduclmy . <y The initial 
contemplation of the first Jh&na introduces to a residence with the 
gods of Brahmap6risajja, What 14 ‘the length of their life? One 
third of a kalpa. Ifr ■ 
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a cal pa. The perfect performance of that Jhdna gives an 
entrance into the Maha Brahma world, the duration of'life 
bein|Jm entire calpa. These three Brahma worlds, the six 
heavens^ tjie earth, the residence of the Nfgas and Asuras, 
and the various hells are all destroyed at the termination of 
each calpa'. V ' 

The performance of the 2nd Jliana, comprehending the 
clear and nndistiirbed perception of truth, procures an exist*- 
enceinthecsScbsjiJQoaparittibhSepoaSbeneao, appamdnabhA 
and cpsjcrfead skbhassara Brahma worlds, the period of life 
being 2j 4. and 8 calpaa. We shall have occasion again to 
refer to the q»eoedco<5 fibhassara Brahma world. The 3rd " 
Jh&na, in which the devotee is free from the perturbations 
of pleasure or pain, and being healthy in body and in mind 
lives in the calm and contented meditation on the doctrines 
of truth, gives acoess to three other Brahma worlds more 
exalted -than those previously mentioned, the term of life 
being 16, 32 and 64 calpas. The 4th Jlidna, in which the 
passions are so subdued thatthe devotee is always contented, 
bpin’g uninfluenced by the sensations of pleasure or pain, 
gives! access to the remaining seven Brahma worlds, and the 
four Arupa worlds. The duration of existence is immense* 
being from 600 to 16,000 calpas. There is a peculiarity in 

, ' 1 { "" I ". - - .... ■ - . 1 " ..' '' 

In this order, by means of the Jhauas, residence is obtained in 
the Brahma and Arupa worlds (Wibhangapprakarana and Suman- 
galawilasini 

From the heaven ©s-egSSeoxfitfeB above, the gods obtain appari- 
tional birth eb«g8£ieoad5^«>s^aMa^3ca^aSs'd;Sj5)cjoa«9«os^60 chat- 
turomaMrijiketo patt&ya uperi d£wd<5pepatikay£wa. So the beings 
in hell and the Pretayas. <n6}®eo<58a>3®>C3«^»ge8 tatlia nereyika 
pet6gupieha; they spring up at once to full maturity, being twelve 
ySars old Soo3t9«MS'«3<3®©tf$g<S'<;<j6«’.ss»g<£to &c., opepatikd 

tiolasaWOesuddcsiko hutwa, (Sumangalawilasini &c.) 
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the first world in this last series, namely, the $ 
asannyasatt& Brahma world In this the duration of life 
is 500 c&lpas, but there is only corporeal existence © hout 
.consciousness: they . hate 'neither sensation, .perception 1 , 
thought nor knowledge*, but are as beings in a dreamless, 
profound sleep. The whole of the inhabitants of the Brahma 
worlds are entirely free from sensual pleasures or desires: 
they are not subject to the laws of gravitation, but move at 
pleasure through the atmosphere without, obstruction, and 
their pleasures and pursuits are all intellectual and pure, 
resembling perhaps what St. Paul meant when he spake of 
“spiritual bodies.” ■ • ' i . 

In the four Arupa worlds completing the series, there are 
no organised bodios, but the inhabitants possess sensation, 
perception, reasoning, and knowledge or consciousness. I 
do not clearly understand the nature of the existence or 
modes of operation in these worlds, and therefore cannot 
attempt to explain them. The term of life is stalled to be 
. 20/XK),—40,000—60,000 and 84,000 calpas. This last is 
the longest possible duration of the existence of any Being. 

. J have before stated, that at the end of a calpa-'fche three 
lowest of the Brahma worlds, the six heavens, the earth, 
and all below, the earth will be entirely destroyed. 1 • The 
next destruction is to be by fire, and the mode in which 
this is to bo effected is thus stated Jt>y Budha in his dis¬ 
course on the ascent of seven suns, contained in the Angut- 
tara Nik&yd: “Bikhus, Seneru (or Maha Meirtf) the King 
of Mountains, is in length 84,000 ypduns, in breadth 84,000 
yodnns, beneath the great sea 84,000 yoduhs, and above 
the sea 84,000 yoduns. A time will oome when for rnany 
hundreds, thousands, and hundred thousands of years no 
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rain will descend firdm tike clouds; in consequferfde laf. which 
cultivated plants hnd herbs, forests,- grass and tr&ea*waU-beK 
coib^bompletely dHed and burnt up." At thec.-expiration 
of a long period rafter this; a seodhd'stru watt ap'pteatvX'27f)/«na 
by the hoat of; these, two suns the small rivers, ponds'and lakes 
will 'be dried up and disappear. ’ After another long .period 
a third sun. will arfee, and by the heat of! these; three aims 
the'large.!rivdta, as the Ganges, theJumna', &e.,'AvjiIbe 
completely i-dried up. ■ By the rising of a’ fourth fem,, the 
geasl into whibh these large rivers, flow \rill be dried up. 
A flAhubftt^.wilhafterwards arise, and’by the heat'.of'.five 
sun$Jit one time.the great ocean (84,000 yoduns dedp), will 
be gradually dried up uhfcil only a few puddles retnain, - A 
sixth sun will arise, and by the conjoined heat of these six 
suns, the great earth and Maha Meru will smoke continu¬ 
ally like': the kiln of a potter. At length a seventh sun 
wilt arise.; and by the heat of these seven aims, this great 
earth and.Maha Meru, the King of Mountains, will burn;: 
blaze. up’ and become one mass of fire, and the flames will 
byithewihd.asoend as high as the Brahma worlds ; and by 
the acddmulated heat of the burning and blazing mountain, 
jfrr-rocky, peaks, froih.100 to 500 yoduns in extent, will be. 
destroyed; and? filially 'this great earth and Maha-Mem 
Will Jbe so completely consumed that even ashes shall not 
appear*inbr ejtisti] Even as when butter or oil is consumed 
in a vessfil.no neeidliuni. appeafe or eJtistB; thus this-great; 


$*•), j^Qmtberft prp, two e.unf^ong jwQ^dbe ifisipg apd-tho 
ler setting.' Wnqn, U^i^orc three, one vising, one setting, and, 
ope ou tlie zenith,''&c., 

J S'i-i90<S'iai£oe'«SS'«io^ Dutiye 


riTffifalWmfHTflilR 


moti 6k6 mnjjehuti. (Mnuqrutl»*piut.*nc eefi>) 


TTrr.'Jr.iT.rTp.' 
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car£h and Maha Mem will'be So completely destroyed that 
no ashes of it twill either appear or exist. 1 ’. 
noIEhe teamed Budhisis extend this destruction further 
than ufSttctatiinifhis quotation from a Sermon of ’Budh&’e: 
A learned Priest, residing near Bentotte, in a controver¬ 
sial tract states : “ The waters of the' sea being dried up, 
anrhseven suns shining simultaneonsly, the*arth, the moun- 
taStis Maha Meru, the Sakwala gala, and all other things 
being destroyed by fire, the three Brahma worlds, namely 
csSfiHjwc p&risadyaya, @«J®£)®<3otSOca brahmapurohitya, 
®S»@<£f®co mahabrahmaya, together with the six heavens 
will be burnt up : and thus one hundred thousand millions 
of Sakwala «i<s:cc«sec3»'f kelalakshayak sakwala, 

will at once be burnt up and destroyed.” (28) 

..'The worlds however thus destroyed will again come into 
being, but not by the power of karmma or thespower 
of the moral merit of its preceding inhabitants, as some 
among the Natives have affirmed, who should-have been 
better instructed in Budhism; nor by the power of a- Crea¬ 
tor. In the Milinda Praehna, a book of very high autho¬ 
rity among the Budhists, the Priest Ndgasena, speaking of 
the production of things, states : “ All sentient beings are 
•an®®C6 kattiinaj& (that is, produced by the accumulation of 
the merit or demerit of previous actions.) Fire and all 
kinds of vegetables are hetujd (produced by ma¬ 

terial; causes as seeds, &c.) The earth, the mountains, the 

(28.) The priest was considered to have been learned and was 
a, great controversialist. One subject of controversy in which he 
Was engaged with one Walegedere, a priest also of Bentotte, was on 
the season Of Was. His sect would not acknowledge the popular 
time, which the other priests, both of the Amerapura and Siam 
sects, would observe. He died some time ago. 
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w&fcera and the winds are utujd (produced by the> 

seasons,)”(29.) What hemeantby theseasonsbeingthc prefr 

ducing causes of the eaajth, the mountains, the waters') and^ 

the winds, it is difficult if not impossible to ascertain, ;1 H1 r 
• * 

We have now finished our sketch of the material ypi- 
versc according to the system of Budhism, and shall pro- 


(29.) «a®®DSB'S^o«3ttS'©so®©®cJ>«p«r(80a3S3<80&tftJfeDj<f) 
e^o4ja5'S3oi38©o©o»©(5i?e5>o©03S'<Dj©®s'©5^D(5<8t35.Satta8&cheta. 
nh sabbe td kammejd aggiche sabb&niche bijejdtani hetujdny pd,te- 
wicha pabbetaoho udekanche, watoclio 6 abbd te utujd. "All 
sentient beings are «:©®aS, > kammaja, produced by ®©& 
kaulma, good or bad action. Fire and all hinds of vegetables are 
S>®cg 06 , hethuja, produced by material causes. The earthy inoun 
tains, water, and air, are all produced by gcp, uthn, season a/’ The 
different circumstances of sentient beings are also caused by®©© 
Jjamma, ®©S{f»®i© 3 eo©s>C 5 CO 3 ®® 0 ^cc^®© 8 yoo< 6 ®®©©edQ® 5 ) 
©cSesi5^5®©8<>e9?'CDffl8«oct'iSa§i5«tf)«3tfa'«9c3CMC83t9 kamrpassaka- 
sattd kamma ddyada kammeydni kamme bandhu, kamme patisare- 
n kamfhort sattd wibhajati yadidan, heenappaoite tayati “ Y^ung 
man, kamtna is identical with tlieir beings, kamme is their'inheri¬ 
tance, kamma is their origin, kamma is their relative, kamiUa is 
their support, kamma divides to beings prosperity or adversity.’! 
This is the answer given by Buddha to a question put to him by 
Subha, ®>® 3 ^ 5 $'a 3 «'» 3 *'«osc>©ff'®t 55 '®soS©iS'<M®'C 3 Co©^geiee 3 w<.s\ 
csSfesooS^rfessjewcoo^rfesccfdB^coefcKQoms ^rfa&trfdlTaDoS'sxio©© 
{f3«£«D{pefojg|!fi» ^tfoaefdS^asDjgfflj {Je£e«rtd53©«jj *&©;>. %t(cefff&q 


cdt9dij£b«8(S«5j§rf»cid^^0©3C5(3«3D 9tdec«dtSgrfa«^a^ ftoi 

«^s^©edm3 " Goutama, what is the cause or what arethe means 

by which beings bom as men are seen to be high, and low ;some arc 
seen to be short-lived, others are long lived; sbind have much sick¬ 
ness, others have constant health ; some are ugly, others are behtn- 
tiful; some are powerful, others have little influence ; some are 
poor, while others are rich; some are of high race, others are of 
low families; some are foolish, while others are. wise :—Goutama, 
what is tho cause or wliat the means by whidh beings, born as men 
are esen to be high and low?” (Chullawibhanga Suttan, iu the 
Majjhima Nikaya,) . . f . 
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coed td examine the sftor& proininent parts of Its metaphy- 
tries. The ! existence ofii Oeator'af all tbi ngS) ; and the dis¬ 
penser tt^msrn.of joy W sorroV, Bttdha expressly denies ;■ 
affirming the pains or pleasures- Experienced by- intel¬ 
ligent .beings are not in any. way the result of the power-of 
ifcui I' .rTp'jt-'j. ■ l. f . *tfo TJon -u hi n’rfia -j , 
a Creator.. He himself .claims to be the supreme : he said 

vfiiL :j! '■ Ini- 1 : . 1) (it y. <-j Mi Ul ’ 

to Upako, an ascetic, who enquired who was his teacher 
and whose doctrine,he embraced, -"I l*aye po teacher; there 
is no one who resembles me. In the worlds of the Gods I 
hpy$ no equal. (30) I am the most noble in the world, being 
tis^refutable teacher, the sole, all perfect B udlia. ? In the 
Pdrdjika section of the \Vmiya Pitaka, Brahmin Weranjo, 
who accused him. of. pot honoring aged Brahmins, of not 
rising in their presence, and oft not inviting them to be 
Seated, he replied, “ Brahmin, I do not;see any one in ffid 
haav^ply wprlds- pps in that of Maraya, nor amopg Jthq in- 
baW&itts trf the 1 Brahma worlds, nor amorfg Gods or men, 
jyhpjjii j'f would be proper for me ; to honor, ^r in tyho^e p'f.e- 
. fence Bought to rise .up, or whom I ought to request -to be 
ifeafted.' 1 ' Bhbvild the Tatajrato' (i. e. Bii’dha) thus'act to- 
wards any one, that person’s head would fall off” And in 
thte'Jataka-Atuwawa it is stated, that from the lowest hell 
fe.tfie.1rigiieSt Brkhmn world there is no equal nor superlqb 
touBudha in wisdom, virtue, and knowledge. These as- 
•XnmfptiotiS are 1 ’altogether Irreconcileable with the doctrine 
universal '.Qreafqr, who must nep^ssarijy be superior •fco 
-all ithe beings* formed and supported by him. Budha, was 

'itj ' i*. ! • - ' :jV_ * I .* i'll • 


(80.) *»? s ®<fo935«03^<»8«fsv«5S'8d3®tj&<9«S'<f8«M^8oifr<*<a5el 

no me ichariyd'atthi sad iso m! ntfwijjsti 
tad^w&kastiiin-ldkaeminnatthi mE patipilggald 1 have fld teacher, 
thepB is no <oiio who resembles me j ro : the world! of' GWds and so 
on I have no equal. ” 
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aware of the doctrine of a Creator being held by the Brah¬ 
mins, and he endeavours to account for its existence. Iu 
the Brahma J41a Sutra, which is the first in the Dirga 
Nikaya, he discourses respecting the 62 different sects in 
the philosophical Schools,(31), for they can scarcely be called 
religions, among whom four held the doctrine both of the 
pre-existence of the soul, and of its eternal duration through 
countless transmigrations. (32) (The Budhist doctrine of 
docood sansara is, antecedents and consequents.) Others 
believed that some souls have always existed while others 
have had a commencement of existence. Among these one 
sect is described as believing in the existence of a Creator, 
and Budha denies the correctness of this opinion. In ex¬ 
plaining how the opinion originated he says: “ There is a 


(31.1 §sf$c35(5 brahraajala. Bmliminical net. Those 62 dif¬ 
ferent philosophical sects are arranged in two general divisions, 
with their ton subdivisions gSosKsdSeu Pubbantlia knppika, 
philosophers on the post, and <ya<5«fo®rfSe»j nporantokappika 
philosophers on the future. 

(32.) These are tecieswOse, sassathawiidd, those who hold tiro 
eternity'of matter and spirit, Medeom»<FC!areo©s^.»©o«$«^S'aco-d5. 
Sassathan atthauanchu loknucha panaya penthi, they hold the soul 
and the world to bo eternal. They are of fourjclassca, viz.I.—Those 
who have a recollection of former states of existence from one up 
to many hundred thousand previous births. II.—Tlroso whoso 
recollection extends from 1 up to 10 «=0£)SS2S sanwnttawiwatta, 
i. e., kalpas. III.—Those who remember from 10 up to 40 ts=© 
00S6J8S kalpas. The philosophers of thosethroe classes remember 
the states in which they formerly existed. ; 

Pnbbeniwusan anussamthi their names, caste, complexion, joys, 
and sorrows, and the duration of their lives, at the termination of 
which they were born in another place and thus continued until 
they attained to their present state of being. The conclusion they 
draw is “ Eternal are the soul and the world, unproductive of now 
existence, immutable, firm. Living bcingsflec away, thoy traveld 
to and fro, they die, thoy arc born, hut they (the soul and world) 
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time Bikhus, when after a very long period this world is 
destroyed. On the destruction of the world very many 
beings obtain existence in the Abassara Brahma Loka, 
(which is the sixth in the series and in which the term of 
life never exceeds 8 calpas) They are there spiritual 
beings (having purified bodies uncontaminated with evil 
passions or with any corporeal defilement): they have in¬ 
tellectual pleasures : arc self resplendent, traverse the at¬ 
mosphere without impediment, and remain for a long time 
established in happiness. After a very long period this 
mundane system is reproduced, and the world named Brah¬ 
ma Wimdne, (the third of the Brahma Lokas) comes into 
existence, but uninhabited.” 

“ At that time a Being, in consequence either of the 
period of residence in Abassara being expired, or in conse¬ 
quence of some deficiency in merit preventing him from 
living there the full period, ceased to exist in Abassara, 
and was reproduced in the uninhabited Brahma Wimdne. 
He was there a spiritual being: his pleasures were intellec¬ 
tual : he was self resplendent, traversed the atmosphere, 
and for a long time enjoyed uninterrupted felicity. After 
living there a very long period in solitude a desire of hav¬ 
ing an associate is felt by him, and he says. Would that an¬ 
other being were dwelling in this place. At that precise 
juncture another being ceasing to exist in Abassara, comes 
into existence in the Brahma Wimitne in the vicinity of 

remain for ever identically the same. ” 

fi=sw!g>o^r?i^3i<SQad33a§S'«D}®'m€)as«i»33 «.S>3S«f<9s5.>e$ttHS©©ecf 

Sassatd attiicha lokoclta 
wanjho kufatto Esikattayi tithd techa satta saiulkawanti sansa- 
rauti cliawanti uppajjanti ntthitwe sassati samanti. The fourth 
class are reasouors who by induction arrive at the same conclusion. 
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the first one. They are both of them spiritual beings, 
have intellectual pleasures, are self—resplendent, travcr-se 
the atmosphere, and arc for a long time in the enjoyment of 
happiness. Then the following thoughts arose in him who 
was the first existent in that Brahma Loka : I am Brahma, 
the Great Brahma, the Supreme, the Invincible, the Omni¬ 
scient, the Governor of all things, the Lord of all. I am 
the Maker, the Creator of all things. I am the Chief, the 
Disposer and controller of all; the Universal Father. 
This being was made by me. How does this appear ? 
Formerly I thought. Would that another being were in 
this place, and upon my volition this being came here. 
Those Beings also, who afterwards obtained an existence 
there, thought, this illustrious Brahma is the Great Brah¬ 
ma, the Supreme, the Invincible, the Omniscient, the Ruler, 
the Lord, the Creator of all. Ho is the Chief, the Dis¬ 
poser of all things, the Controller of all, the Universal 
Father. We were created by him, for we see that he was 
first here, and that we have since then obtained existence. 
Furthermore, he who first obtained existence there, lives 
during a very long period, exceeds in beauty, and is of im¬ 
mense power; but those who followed him are short lived^ 
of inferior beauty, and of little power. It then happens, 
that one of those Beings, ceasing to exist there, is born in 
this world, and afterwards retires from society and becomes 
a recluse. lie subjects his passions, is persevering in the 
practice of virtue, and by profound meditation he recollects 
his immediately previous state of existence, but none prior 
to that: he therefore says, that illustrious Brahma is the 
Great Brahma: the Supreme, the Invincible, the Omni¬ 
scient, the Ruler, the Lord, the Maker, the Creator of all* 
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He is the Chief, the Disposer of all things, the Controller 
of all, the Universal Father. That Brahma by whom wo 
were created is ever during, immutable, the eternal, and 
unchangeable, continuing for ever the same. But we, who 

have been created by this illustrious Brahma, are mutable, 
short lived and mortal.”(33) 

By this extract it appears that Budha had a clear per¬ 
ception of the doctrine of a supreme, self existing Creator, 
yet he pronounces that doctrine to be false, for he says in 
another part of the same discourse. “The teaching of those 
Samanas and Brahmins, who hold that some Beings are 
eternal and others not eternal, is founded on their ig¬ 
norance and their want of perception of truth, and is the 
result of the impressions made upon the senses. ”(34.) 

There arc many who are called Budhists who acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of a Creator: but they do this from 
ignorance of the teaching of Budha. The Budhist system 


(83.) The second class of philosophers on the past is iSa>Seacd 
esi9s»t3®S<yrf»<S.3» Ekocha sassatikn ckateha asassatika. These 
hold that somo beings are unchangeable and eternal, and others 
derived and mutable. Under this head is the passage translated 
in the lecture. 

(34.) @Kf®3®mj9!sl©5<pifle2«eat8^ff«>D(ffi^<;o>§^S'e43©es©o}d3 
9edc33'O5cneos»«0©©3o:ie.»S'd»ttacM0£50OT3 these epithets are 
defined in tho comment. The word is explained thus o 

&9iS$S»wSs'eo(5t©«JaBS30®KDes§9jS>«f§8g]8cK>S£caoc8£® g>o&. 
Patcwi himewanta sineru clmkkawula maha sumudde chandime 
suriyucha mayd nimmitnti. “ The earth, the Himala, tho Mcru, 
tho Sakwala, the great oceans, tho sun and moon were created by 
mo.” Tins was, Buddha says, an erroneous view of that school. 
Budha says, again, that there aro four subjects improper to think 
about, <pS<3'«eK9]a£)©®3, achentciyn dhamma, one of which was 
about the world (as the Comment says, who created the snn, moon, 
&e.,) if any one would think about them he would turn insane 
(Augnttara, page 97.) 
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does not acknowlege the possibility of such a Being exist¬ 
ing. (35.) 

Having noticed the tenets of Budhism respecting a Crea¬ 
tor, we will consider what it teaches respecting the nature 
of naan. The whole of the constituent parts of a sentient 
Being is arranged in five divisions called QedQj khandil or 
collections: they are the tftrvsxDcds'iQD ruphakkliaudo, 
the organized body ; 5?o«rS)«5©S)) wedanakkhandho, 

the sensations of pleasure pain or indifference; eo^s^esicD 
sannyakkhanhdo, or the perceptions : «oQo6e5iS)M 
©iQ: sankharakhandho, or the thoughts contemplations and 
reasonings; and the winnyanakhando 

or the understanding, the conciousness. Except the body 
there is no entity among these QxJQx (36.) There is merely 

(35.) Tlio Budhists in general do now openly dcuy tho exist¬ 
ence of a Creator. 

(36.) The Klmndas are divided into—I. «pwm«53j8 A'yntanani, 
sentient organs aud their relative objects; there arc twelve of them 
classed in 6 pairs:—1, 0-sQ cliakkhu and dxc rfipa, tlic eye and 
figure: 2 ,the ear aud sound, S'eoao sdta aud aq? sndda: 3, the noso 
and odour, «3<sso ghana and gandlia: 4, tho tongue and 

flavour, d’SSoai jcwlia and da rasa: 5, the body and touch, «»ce 
kdya aud phassa ; and 6, the mind nnd objects of thought Sco 
mana and Q®©d dhammd. 

II. Satgeoj Dlifituyo, which are arranged in 6 triplets, as the eye 
and the figure, and the consciousness of the eye or vision, being 
the first triplet 

HI. Indriyani, the organs nnd their capabilities; there 

are 22 of them 

IV. «ps>D<3> A'hdra, the food of action, this is fourfold. 

V. 6cJ«> Phased, contact. 

VI. Wcdana, sensation ; there aro seven of them. 

VH. Sanna, perception. 

VIII. ©©ocm Chctanii, thought. 

IX. Chittdni, thoughts. These are included in the five 
Klmndas. The Wednna, Sauna, and Sankhara kliamhis are ea©6e5 
cod elicited by contact with external objects (Wibhanga of the 
AMiidhtumna). 
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an organized body, aud inherent in this body a capability 
of sensation, perception, contemplation and knowledge, eli¬ 
cited by contact with other objects: there is no feeling, 
thinking or knowing soul in a man. (37.) The body itself is 
mutable, and the other ScdQj khandhd are in a perpetual 
flux. According to this system, man is never the same 
for two consecutive minutes : the sp5\oo)i5©D arflpadham- 
ma as the whole of the QgJQd khandhtt except the body 
are called, are constantly changing: they are produced, 
they cease to be, and never remain the same: they are 
compared to the periphery of a wheel in motion, always 
altering its position: and to the light of a burning lamp, 
which though continuing to shiue has its rays continually 
changing. The lamp continues to bum during the whole 
night, constantly emitting fresh rays: so the man con¬ 
tinues so long as his body lives, but the mental processes 
are constantly changing. This doctrine of Budha is cer¬ 
tainly not held by the majority of the Budhist laity, and 
was not, and perhaps up to the present day is not, received 
by several of the priests, but it is most clearly taught in 
the sacred books. To clear up this question it is necessary 
to determine the meaning to be attached to the Pali word 
ep~t}35J atta, translated into Singhalese by the word <qp<3j©c0 


(37.) Of <5xo Biipa khanda, it is said by Buddha, tfSsJcD 
cjogsiS" ca»gc 5 cDo axjsjcoj) cs<540-Genoa s'4oo» 
£©(3'4os > » 3 s>8ei© qexno, Rilpnn bhikklmwe anichclian 

yadunichchan tan dukkhan yan dukklinn fndnnattd yadauattd tau 
netnn mama uesd liamnsmi nninusd attati. Priests body is imperma¬ 
nent, that which is impermanent is sorrow, that which is sorrow 
is not the soul, that which is not the soul is not mine, that is not 
myself, and is not my souk So of the other four Khandas (Sagyut 
nikayn, SaldyatancwaggaJ. 
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tUmdya and which we render ‘'soul.” In the Brahma 
Jala Sutra, Budha states, that some taught that the soul 
e?ax»3 (atta) is eternal in duration; they said “living 
Beings transmigrate : they die, they are born, but their 
existence continues as being eternal.” In another part of 
the same sermon when speaking of the doctrines of the 
uchchddawadlt, or those who believe that the 
soul will be finally annihilated, he relates a conversation 
between some philosophers : “ Another will reply and say. 
Friend, I do not deny that there is such a state as you 
have mentioned, but the soul will not then be annihilated : 
there is. Friend, another state unknown and unexperienced 
by you, but known and perceived by me ; in that state the 
form is godlike, the pleasures are mental, and all the pow¬ 
ers and faculties are in perfection. Upon the dissolution 
of that body by death the being is cut off, destroyed and 
no longer exists.” These extracts are sufficient to prove 
that by the word atti or soul, is meant an immate¬ 

rial substance which continues to exist after the death of 
the body. The Comment states, that there arc four lead¬ 
ing opinions respecting the nature of the soul, the last of 
which is, that it remains in the body as a jewel deposited 
in a casket: and that upon death it flies away as a bird 
from its cage. There can therefore bo no doubt but that 
Budha attached to the word fpoxsa atta the meaning we at¬ 
tach to the word “ soul.” 

We have already noticed that the whole constituent 
parts of a man are divided into five S)«K)Sb but thero is 
also another arrangement called q»e30)«5 ay at ana or resi¬ 
dences : they are the six personal ayatana; viz. the eye, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, the understanding ; 
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and the corresponding external dyntana, figure, sound, 
odours, taste, touch, and material or immaterial objects. 
Budha declares that none of the khandhd or fiyatand con¬ 
stitutes a soul. (38) There is also a more compendious arrange¬ 
ment into «3D©5 x.o ndmarupa, tire <5\o rfipa signifying 
the body, (39) and the ew© ndma, the intellectual faculties: 
tliis is frequently used in the writings of Budha. Con¬ 
cerning the ©«5Q) khdndhd he says, cB3r£)®0 

tyeosxsa tftacXBo esoSb^ efesa 

C33 d 8^gjS5,«?o qtnax dj rupan bhikkhawe anattd, wfjdand 
anattd sannyd anatta, sankhdrd anattd winnyanan anatta 

(88.) 0-esJQ* rBctQs'S co<$i9©= C3*g«ria» cse§«JS)o 

cxs» ct^ssoGciajo s^e»®o ©©S'eo S'tar®©rf@ C3S'®«'W3 <p©Si, Chak- 
khuu bhikkliawe anichfchan yadanichchan tan dukkhau yau duk- 
kban tadannttd yadanatta tan ndtun mama ncso hamasmi namesd 
attuti, Priests, the eye is impermanent, tbat which is impermanent 
is sorrow, &c. 

(89 ) Buddha, in the Wibhanga section of the Abhidhammn 
defines what «»©<5io Namarupa is os8®&)©e 8a^«e<«6cieeDcM 
«3®<5t»» <TciS«53©» <pcf3<Jia», Tatthakathaman Winndnappach- 
chayd ndmarupan attbindman atthirupan. What, are the Ndma 
Rupa resulting from consciousness? tlicre is Ndma, there is Rupa, 
®ts9 afl8* codBo S'0<;»esIS«fs'S>3 ma^aq«!cD«Js03 «•£)) derived 
©Ss ggpgwiScas®*, Tattha knthaman ndman wedanakkhandho 
snnndkkhnudho sankhdrakkhandho idan wuchcbati ndman. Of 
these what is ndma ? The assemblage of sensations, perceptions 
and discrimination. These form Ndma, osQ «j<5©o < 5 x 3 . ©-offij 
®<5s ®co3 ^C33«3* ,»o3<;3CS <5xo« §©<S <5x3., tattha katliamau 

rdpan chnttaro malid bhdthanan upddynya rupan idan wuchcbati 
rupan. What is Rupa ? The four elements and a form produced 
from the four elements. This is called Rupa. Here wc do not 
see that the 0«?s5g<^«fa)4dSj is included in cos© Ndma, but it must 
be borne in mind that it depends for its existence upon Ndma and 
Rupa «33©(5 xo. «g$«3 esgejos «33©<5xo •83«'<fia3 

ndma rfipon samudayd winnunan samudayd 
namarupa nirodhd wiufidna nirodho. With the origin of Ndma 
rdpa is the origin of Winydna, with the cessation of Ndma lupa 
is the cessation of Winydna. 
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“ Bi\hus, the body does not constitute a soul, the sensa¬ 
tions do not constitute a soul, the perceptions do not con¬ 
stitute a soul, the reasonings do not constitute a soul, the 
consciousness or understanding does not constitute a soul.” 
Thus he affirms of each of the khanda that it is not a soul. 
Agaiu he says <5\Oo c3 .Sc)*© rjaoccsjo ®csd 9 «o?3>iOD0 
oS»cod cJ-toac/ta ®eso0 epeotnaoi epentasa co©t52 

- 5 *_C 3 o e? 3jCso Go'faletS rupan bhikkhawey, anat¬ 

ta yopi hetu yopi pachchayo rupassa upp&d&ya sopi anatta 
anatta sambhutan rupan kuto att& bhawissati. “ Bikhus, 
body is not a soul: if there be any kind of cause for the 
production of body, that cause also is without a soul: how 
can body become a soul since it is produced by soul-less 
causes ?” He repeats the same verbatim concerning the 
sensations, the perceptions and the reasonings: and although 
some unlearned Budhists have supposed that the 
winnyanan is a transmigrating soul, Budha says. (40) “The 
understanding or consciousness winnyanan) is not 

a soul: if there be any cause by which the win- 

nyanan is produced, that cause also is without a soul: how 
can 8*535^^0 winnyanan be a soul, seeing it is produced 
by soul-less causes. ?” 

To remove all doubt respecting his doctrine being that a 
bouI does not exist, we refer to his conversation with g£3 
9@3 ©SSotJ’v J5M Susimo Paribbajiko. Budha says, “ Susimo, 
the body, the sensations, the perceptions, the reasonings, 
the understanding or consciousness (enumerating each dis¬ 
tinctly) whether past, future or present, whether internal or 
external, whether gross or minute, base or excellent, remote 
or near, are not mine; none of them constitute “I.” None of 

(40.) See Sa'ayatuua section of Sanyut Nik ay a. 

8 
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these are to me a soul. This is known by true wisdom.'* 
This teaching, which is again and again reiterated, is clear: 
there is no soul: nothing of which an individual may say, 
“ This is I.” Body exists ; the other khandhd are 

only functions of the living body, produced by the con¬ 
tact of external objects with the bodily organs. The same 
doctrine is enforced, in similar language respecting the eye, 
the ear and other bodily organs, together with the ©<5'«r>3 
mano, or 0 -’S£g ) "&)<> winnvanan or understanding, the scat 
of which is the heart, as the eye is the seat of vision ; this 
is repeated respecting the various organs, both individually 
and collectively. (41) 

But how does this affect the doctrine of transmigration, 
or more properly the continued processes of perpetuated 
existence ? In the book called Milinda Prashna, or the 
Questions of King Milinda, the subject is discussed by the 
king and the learned priest Ndgasdna. This work is of 
high authority among the Budhists, although not one of the 
Sacred Books. The term «30®<5\.©o ndmardpan is fre¬ 
quently used in this discussion, comprising all that we mean 
by body and mind. I shall omit the Pali, merely giving a 
translation of the conversations. 

The King enquired, Lord Kdgasdna, what is conceived 
(in a new birth) ? The Priest replied, the body and mind 

C41.) gS® ca.s98tftu» (yjQs'jeajwo 
©iJSoSj §)0}S«>.9 j gg©.©} ©«s#©.0o c. £&<£&) oserftf) 

Sj «Q0= S'Ss'eea «cdcdj)S 60s'© 

©o tsAjegOo «®Ssustma yankiuchirupan atita 
nagata pnchchupporman ajjliattauwa bahiddh&wd olarikanwd su- 
khumauwa liinanwa pauitanwd yan durdwd eantikdwd sabbannetan 
mama nesobamasmi ncso mo attdti ewametan yatha bhutati sam- 
mappanndyn dathabbha. So of all the other Khandhas (Sanyut 
Nikuyn alio Budha’s conversation with Amiruddhn). 
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(tf'oSdlCo mimarupau) Great King, are conceived. But, 
Lord NdgasSna, are this same body and mind (eoo9<5\Oo 
namarupan) conceived ? No, Great King, this same body 
and mind are not conceived : but by this body and mind 
good or evil actions are performed, and in consequence of 
these actions another body and soul are conceived 
& ©3^®eo oSeoc^COtS tena kammfina 

annyan namarupan patisauflahati.) 

To remove all doubt the King enquires, saying “Lord Nd- 
gasena, you have spoken of ndmarupan. Of 

these what is Ndma and what is Rfipan ? Great King, is 
any thing material (®Q <5 2 >'o olarikan) that is Iidpa. Is 
any thing immaterial (ges^Sto sukumii) the thoughts, they 
arc Kama.” Thus ndmarupan is represented as constituting 
the whole man, body and soul, and the doctrine clearly laid 
down is one of antecedents and consequents. (42) A man per' 
forms good or bad actions : this is the antecedent. Because 
of these actions another Being, another body and mind are 
produced: this is the consequent. They are in no sense 
the same : the latter is a result of the former, but there is 
no transmigrating soul. The King does not appear satis¬ 
fied, and prosecutes his enquiries: saying, “Lord Nagasdna, 
does conception take place without any being transmigrat¬ 
ing? Yes, Great King, conception takes place without 
any Being transmigrating. How does this take place? ex¬ 
plain it by a metaphor. Great King, a man lights one 
lamp from another lamp : does the one lamp transmigrate 
to the other lamp ? No, my Lord. In the same way. Great 
King, conception takes place without transmigration. 

(42.) Milinda is referred to in Mauorathepuruni comment on 
Anguttara Nikaya, page 3. 
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The King further enquires, “Lord Nagas6na is there any 
Being who transmigrates from this body to another body ? 
No, Great King. But,“Lord Nagas6na, if there be no Be¬ 
ing who transmigrates from this body to another body, is 
there not a deliverance from the consequences of evil ac¬ 
tions. True, Great King, if there be no conception there 
is deliverance. By this body and mind good or evil actions 
are performed, and in consequence of those actions another 
body and mind are produced, and therefore there is not 
deliverance from the consequences of sin. ” 

Budha explicitly declares that sin and punishment are 
necessarily united. But it appears that it is sin that is 
punished, and not the sinner. To avoid the difficulty con¬ 
nected with this doctrine, the Budhists say, that although 
the child bora is not the same with the man who previously 
existed, he cannot be said to be entirely a new Being, 
because his present existence is the result of actions per¬ 
formed by a person who formerly existed, but who is now 
non-existent; and they illustrate it by the metaphor of a 
mango-tree. A mango from the tree having been eaten 
the stone is planted, and a fresh mango-tree is produced, 
which is not properly a new tree but a continuance of the 
old one, being produced from it. (43) But according to this, 
the son must be the same with his father, being produced 
by his instrumentality. The mango-tree metaphor is this : 
the mango tree represents an existing man : the mango 
fruit the good or evil conduct of that man : as from a stone 
of that tree another tree grows which is not altogether dif¬ 
ferent from the first tree being a result of that first tree, 

(13.) This metaphor of the Mango tree is also used by Nfiga- 
aena (Miliuda 1’rnslma.) 
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so from the good or bad actions of a man another man is 
produced, who is not properly another but a continuation 
of the first. The metaphor will not bear strict investiga¬ 
tion ; but the doctrine of Budha undoubtedly is, that the 
p ex-former of an action is not the xrecipient of the result of 
that action. In the Ssnynt Nikaya it is stated that a 
Brahmin came to Budha and asked, “ How is it Goutamn, 
Does he who has pex-formed actions (in a previous birth) 
experience (in this world) the results ? Brahmin, the doc¬ 
trine that he who has acted receives the result is one ex- 
ti-eme (the esofcoOSoq sassata wAdii or docti-ine of the per¬ 
petual- existence of a transmigrating soul.) How then, Gou- 
tama, does one person perform the action, and another per¬ 
son endure the results ? Brahmin, the doctrine that one 
person pex-forms the action and that another person endures 
the result is the other exti-eme (the £,0-3 cSC-tb*, uchchedawada 
who teach the annihilation of an existing soul.) The Ta- 
tagato avoiding both these extremes preaches a middle doc- 
rine : namely, that in consequence of ignorance, merit or 
demerit is accumulated, &c., declaring the doctrine of the 
oSScegdoDia'C, patichclia samuppado which we shall ex¬ 
amine hereafter. We quote part of another discourse, 
where the subject is more fully declared: The Pai-ibajako 
recluse, named Timbaruko, come to Budha and said, Gout- 
ama, does a person receive happiness or sorrow as the re¬ 
sult of his own conduct (in a previous state ?) Budha re¬ 
plied, Not so, Timbarxxko. What Goutama ! does he re¬ 
ceives happiness or sorrow as the result of another pei-son’s 
conduct? Not so, Timbaruko. Wbat Goutama ! docs he 
receive happiness or sorrow as the result of the joint action 
of himself and of some other person ? Bagawa replied. Not 
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so, Timbaruko. What then, Goutama, does a raa'n receive 
happiness or joy, irrespective of his own conduct or of the 
conduct of others? Not so, Timbaruko.” (44) He afterwards 
declares that he has abandoned the doctrine of a transmi¬ 
grating soul, as held by the aoiosoiiae,, sassatawudd and 
also the excision of an existing soul, as held by the £8© <$ 
qQoe, uch’chddawadd and has chosen a middle doctrine, and 
then recites the patichcha samuppado, 

which appears to be the key of his philosophical position, ex¬ 
plaining the processes by which existence is perpetuated. (45) 
We must in endeavouring to explain this, quote the Pali 
and afterwards state the meaning, cfidfLS c2«so ccoQjOo 
ecodJjtfdrjSatf dsScao *3D©dtOo otj© 

(44 ) Tlie conversation with Timbcruku is found in Saijyutta 
Nik ay a, page ©, the l J dli is -iS&diSB o8&Sy>df$'xa on.»6«fo. 
eSj© ®e>3 »«• ®sj» ^aio)«dt9 fissvn©. 

t9®cfia»«9 »iw©3 ^©j© sS©c® stao sspjm® od®©» gQ 
^ £o®«>0» <S£<3£®><9 ccbSo ^©a© 

®®0 ctf®®© jg3 g«Ja>id^ e,3S'cr>S* tS£<3i®3^ ®®6) <p®©30 
«S»o® «•(*» scojfflS <pta<£t ®)<5« ctado ®od« <ySeD ®£)sfoexr« gS) 
gslSaitS £35>®£« tS®dt®jS ®vi©o tiinlutruku paribba- 

jako bhagnwnntati etndawiScba kiumiklui bh<5 gdtania sayan katan 
sukha dukklianti mnhdwan thimbarukati blmgnwu awdcha kimpana 
bhdgotama pnrnkatau suklia dnkkhauti nitihewan tiuibanikiiti bha- 
gnwd awdi-ba; kiuuklid blid gotanrn sayan katnncha pavnkatancha 
sukha dukklianti mahewan limbarukati bhagnwa awocha ; kiijpana 
bho gotnma asayan kdrnn nparnn kiiriin adichclm samuppnnnnn 
sukha dukkhanti m&hcwan tiiubnrukdti Mingnwd awoclia. Go- 
tama! does a person receive, happiness or misery ns the resub of 
his own conduct? Bhngawa replied not so Tembaraka. What 
Go (run a is joy and sorrow the result of another’s conduct, Bhaga- 
wa replied not so Temharuka What Gotama is joy and sorrow, 
the result, of tlie joint acts of himself and others? Bhaeawa, not 
so, Ten btruka. What Goiama, does ono receive happiness or 
sorrow without any cause of his own acts, nor the acts of another? 
Bhngawa replied not so Tembamkn, 

(45.) Sec uotc 30. 
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<5x.e»Jo2c3)« , eocjo<rocsc3C'«s>«>cj2cao tSeI®eca t9s/acS) 
tea ©n 05 »o ©0<;<O3 os)cea CTisao eoefs's oScsa coifi.K'o 
cScca eo«i£a eo£o£ceo tf><£ && oSloi 
<&o oS <?£ 5«5£ «c,S)io«rgoa^a(ai co£»£«^<9 

awijja pachchaydsankhsri sankhdrdppachch&yd winnydnan 
winnydnappachchayanamarupan, namar upapnchchaya sald- 
yatanan, salayatana pachchayd phasso, phassa pachcliayd, 
w6dan&, wed an 4 pachchayd tanlia, tanha pachchayi upadii- 
nan upadana pachchaya bhawo, bhawa pachchapa jiiti, j&ti 
pacbchayd javd maranan soka paridewa dukka don.anassup- 
dyasa sambhawanti. 

In consequence of ignorance, merit or demerit is pro¬ 
duced. In consequence of merit or demerit th e conscious¬ 
ness. in consequence of consciousness the body and the 
mental faculties, the six organs of sense ; in consequence of 
the six organs of sense, touch or contact (or the sensation of 
touch); in consequence of contact the sensations, in conse¬ 
quence of the sensations desire, in consequence of desire an 
attachment to existence, in consequence of attachment or 
cleaving to existence, a place of birth ; in consequence of a 
place of birth, birth itself; iu consequence of birth decay, 
death, grief, weeping, pain, discontent and dissatisfaction 
are produced. It is then added, that a complete cessation 
of ignorance, necessarily results in a cessation of all the 
consequents, so that being itself becomes extinct. It will 
be observed, that the intervention of a previously existing 
soul, or of a creator, or even of parents, is not regarded as 
necessary to the completion of this chain of existence ; the 
two first as being non-existent; the other (parents) as 
that winch may be for the production of the body, but 
which is not absolutely necessary, as in many instances the 
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Suo 5<S>!W opapdtika formation, (which TurnSur in liia 
translation of Maha Wanso calU “the apparitional” 
appearance) supersedes the necessity of parents, as in these 
instances merit or demerit leads to the instantaneous and 
full development of a perfect man or woman, as well as of 
the gods and the sufferers in the hells. 

This account appears to be very unphilosophical and 
confused. In the Wibhanga division of the Abhidarma, 
the terms used are clearly defined : thus efSdfcS awijjd or 
ignorance is defined to be the ignorance of the four princi¬ 
pal doctrines of Budha: (46) they are 1. That sorrow is con¬ 
nected with existence in all its forms. 2.—That its conti¬ 
nuance results from a continued desire of existence. 3. 
That a deliverance from existence and its sorrows can only 
result from the complete extinction of this desire: and 4thly, 
That this extinction can only result from a course of pure 
morals, eight divisions of which are specified. 

From this ignorance csoHbdo sankharan results, which is 
defined to be kusald and «pv-$oai'»3 akusald or merit 

and demerit, accumulated in the various worlds of godB and 
men, or of the Brahma gods, or of the inhabitants of the Arupa 

(46.) mss eD03?s tjStJefi eftspst* s5» S«ricD «§cvcs cp 

iflviSvS) <9vc5S> cdo®<&35 o8oc,cs 

<pcs= jgSStS rp&idi, tnttlm kathamil awijja dukkhe annd- 
nan dukkha samudayd annanan dukkha nirodhd annanan dukkha 
uirodha gdmitiiyd patipaddya anndnnn ayan wuchchati awjjjd. 

(47.) <r55 esmiiD «p8dW> cSStss ».©>05 esoQovdo <pg 

«s^tfi»»©jvc5 $>«>tf3(fl«.Q:>S'<55 e»3ca»»©3G'<i5 £©ee«S>3S'<S £«e> 
es<.d)jvO5, tattha kathama awijja pachchayd sank liar a punnabhl 
sankharo npunndbhisatikharo anaujabhisankhdro kdyaaankhdro 
waehisankharo chittasankhdro. of 'hese what is the es.©3<5 san- 
khara resulting from ignorance ? accumulation of merit and de¬ 
merit, merit accumulated in the Arupa worlds j that of bodily actions, 
of words and of thoughts. 
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'worlds. (47) In the case of any individual coming into exist¬ 
ence, this escQj'ij saukhard is the merit or demerit of the 
acts of his immediate predecessor in that chain of being. 
From this eroSbdS, sankhdrd 0 £k£S,«s^5o winnydnan is pro¬ 
duced, which is defined to be the consciousness of the eye, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body and the understand¬ 
ing, which form the six Ayatana and arc not in existence 
until after the body is formed: 8«ssse,>s^5o winnydnan 
therefore can only be understood as signifying a power 
hereafter to be developed, when the organs have come into 
existence and come in contact with external objects. (48) How 
consciousness can exist in the abstract, without the exist¬ 
ence of any conscious being, is difficult if not impossible to 
understand. This undeveloped consciousness is regarded % 
as the antecedent of body and mind, and this body and 
mind as the antecedent of the organs of the body and 
mind. (49) The 8 « 335 ,< 2 S 6 o winnydnan or consciousness, which 
is the third in this chain of existence, is declared to be the 
8 «sa 2 g,«ro winnyinan or consciousness of the organs of 
body and mind which are the fifth in the series. All tlxis 
unpliilosopliical confusion of thought and expression is used 

(48.) cjss esxn©. k<>S)3<5s4oS)cs» 

©s>.sm3 

$c» §09^1" «»cDo<5tfcS)ca3 tattha Icataman sati- 

khdrappachchayd winndnan chakkhuwinndnan sotawinndnan ghd- 
nawinudnan jiwhdwinndnan kdyawinnanan manowinndnan idun 
vuchchati sankhdrappachchayd winudnan. What is the Winn an a 
the consciousness, the consequence of Sankhura, the consciousness 
of the eye, the consciousness of the car, the consciousness of the 
nose, the conssiousness of the tongue, the consciousness of the 
body, the consciousness of the mind, this is the consciousness, the 
result of Sankhdra. 

(49.) See 0©9 Ssaaco g?aeo», Dhatnma cliakkappa 

wattana suttun. 

s 
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to avoid the necessity of acknowledging the existence of a 
creator. We may observe that the oSa) or oScfio does 
not signify that by which a thing is made or produced, but 
that which is the antecedent of the thing produced, and 
without which the thing would not be. Thus the beautiful 
organization of the body, with all its indications of a de¬ 
signing and powerful architect, is stated to be the conse¬ 
quent of its own consciousness: and the eye with its com¬ 
plicated mechanism is represented as being the consequent 
of the ©asJg8«3Eps,eco chakkhdwinnyanan or the eye con¬ 
sciousness : and the same holds good with respect to the 
other bodily organs. Besides, in this passage the «oo)jd5 
sank&rd are not existing things, but merely the qualities of 
actions previously performed, and Budha teaches, that the 
qualities of actions performed by a Being (whether man or 
animal) now non-existent, is the efficient cause of the pro¬ 
duction of the body and mind of a new Man, without the 
intervention of any active agent. This I believe is a cor¬ 
rect statement of the doctrine of the nSaJeafjcJas^ paticcha- 
sammuppdda so far as the production of the body and mind 
of man is concerned. 

The doctrine of Nirwana is intimately connected with 
the preceding. The word iQfijco nirwana (from ifi ni, a 
negative, and ©>eo w&na desire) signifies a complete free¬ 
dom from desire, and this necessarily leads to a complete 
cessation of existence. Thus at the close of Budha’s first 
discourse at Benares, having stated that he has experienced 
this cessation of tanW or desire, he observes, 

eo<Sig<^«9 gecci)eo®©o ayamantima j£ti 
natthi dani punabbawo. “This is my last birth ; henceforth 
I shall have no other state of existence" and at the close 
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of his discourse called Brama Jdla (50)he says, Bikhus, that 
which binds the Tatagato (i. e. Budha) to existence is cut 
off, but his body still remains, and while his body remains 
gods and men perceive him; but at the end of life, when 
the body is dissolved neither gods nor men will perceive 
him ; that is, he will no longer exist. (51) 

(50.) «9«J£)S'S todaoxorfa esttircaa <^©§e>to eo©s'eo«h9s'«> 
tyrfeo«»<S'c35 csa© <£)tfe«S ojaS®'^© S^rfeaaeo. qcri&e i& bhik 
khawe tatliugatassa kayo uchchinna bhnwanettiko titthati ossakay 
ydwa tbassati taw a dewa manussanau dakkhinti (see the Englis 
in the Lecture). 

(51.) There was a controversy at Mdtara some years ago on 
the subject of Nirwana; one party holding that it was the entire 
cessation of existence, while the opposite party held that some- 
part of the Wifindna (consciousness) existed and enjoyed perfect 
happiness, although none but a Bahat could explain the nature of 
that existence nor its enjoyment. Mr. G.’s view is the correct 
one, according to Budhism there is nothing immortal. When 
Buddha died it is stated that Sakrayd uttered the following stanza, 
qddS©:©® cashes <“dc»q©c8 2©@3'ec3 

S'TOMogseaS'SagS'Sbci, anichchdwatan sankhdrd upp&dawaya 
dhammino upajjitwd nirujjhanti tdsanvupasamo sukhoti. “Truly 
the Sanklnirds, the component pai'ts of human nature, are imper¬ 
manent ; their nature is to come into existence and die. Being 
born they disappear ;theirgce:®©>wupasamocomple!e subjection is 
happiness. Then the Priest Anuraddha rehearsed this Gdtfi, qtso 
Cad®®co ®Sq«j» qdr«&©j«c8 od®'«j5tDd®tt8 <69 ©ocq 
&3'©o®Q3®©®ff'8S3<fg«S Asallitcna chittena wedananajjha wasayi 
pajjotassewa nibbdnan winaokhochetasoahuti. With a firm mind 
he bore the pain, as a fire which extinguished itself the mind 
became fl ee (from every tiling existing) (Mahaparinibbana Suttan.) 

As the oSficogdoaq Fatichcha samuppada gives the consequence 
of ignorance and so on, tho complete cessation of ignorance neces¬ 
sarily results in a cessation of all the consequents, so that the being 
himself ceases to exist. It is said tJ>iS<6s'<5>S'S3 d <£usaa 
oSs'q© s«J£) S'^©codgo3ceo»3 <6®<5®£>3, jati nirodho jard marana 
Soka paridewa dukkha domanassupdydsd nirodho. from the ces¬ 
sation of birth is the cessation of decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, 
disgust and passionate discontent. Thus this whole body of sorrow 
ceases to exist. (Sanyut Nikaya.) 
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Nirwana is represented by the metaphor of a large lire 
■which has burnt itself out, and by a lamp the oil and wick 
of which are completely consumed so that nothing remains. 
Nirwana is the entire cessation of existence. It differs 
from annihilation, as that supposes that an existent soul 
has been destroyed, whereas according to Budha there is 
no soul in existence which can be annihilated. 

The morality of the Budhist system is pure, no vice being 
tolerated. The five precepts binding on every Budhist are 
1. Not to destroy animal life,—2. To abstain from stealing. 
3.—To abstain from lying,—4. To abstain from illicit inter¬ 
course with women, and 5.—To abstain from drinking in¬ 
toxicating liquors. (52) In addition to these precepts, tale 
bearing, slander, harsh and injurious language, envy and 
anger are prohibited, and the opposite virtues are recom¬ 
mended. Almsgiving is specially recommended, and the 
most excellent of all gifts is stated to be that of religious in¬ 
struction. (53) Budha, however, only legislatedfor his priests; 
with respect to others he was only a Teacher. (54) His com¬ 
mands respecting the morals of the Priesthood are contain¬ 
ed in the Paryjika and Pachitti sections of the Winiya 
Pitaka. A digest of these laws, called Pratimoksha is 
directed to be read in each Chapter of the Order on the 


(52.) 03«oii9odo 53 p&ndtip&ta taking away life, 2 
adinnudilna theft (lit taking that which is not given) 3 fjssoSa^ 
musiwada lying 4 michchachura, illicit sexual intercourse 

5 g<SS'e>cScs©t»»$3$<iS3*6 surdmeraya majjapanm datthdna. 
The use of intoxicating liquor. 

(53.) In tlie Subbasuttan in Majjhamanikaya Budha enumerates 
many a vice and many a virtue with their consequent reward. 

(54.) Budha is called e^gedeoeo' sat tha dewnmanussu- 

nau. Teacher of go<ls and men. 
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new and full moon in each month, when an enquiry'is'to 
be made respecting the morals of each priest. The 
laws respecting ecclesiastical discipline [are contained 
in the Maha Waggo and Chula Waggo of the Winiya 
Pitaka, but the subject is too large to be entered upon in 
this lecture. Great care has been taken to ensure the 
moral purity of the Priesthood, and to preserve peace and 
harmony between its members ; with what success it is not 
easy to state. The distinctions of Caste are not admitted 
in the Priesthood. (55) 

(55.) Budha says tadSio ©»®c35'®Dt9 ix>dS}36!y>3& gosf©3'«*5 
a»&©«>3 0ts®'C 3 '?'«j3<9 na jachcha wasa 

lohoti najatchahoti brahmano kammanawasalo hoti kam man dhoti 
brahmeDo. By birth there is no clmnd&la, by birth there is no 
Brahmano, by actions there is chaudala, and by actions there is 
Brahmano. 

When king Madhura waited on the priest Mnhdkachcliana and 
said, SjotsJS^S S'®! en&j-aS 6©£o»»g §)3KJS<3=S©S'teS'i&3 ©S'-jfJSno 
(0S'-*5 a g3td£«sS© gciS'CM €>S'4So&n3 ftim 

<fi6-o^as, ©«rf?'®<*5 gasJ®^© s-cco tf§3tsfS<fio §3trf8«*S 

gsffOSo SLdffec,3 ftQsen rfrao gtri£c3> geJ£.d3©§ejo gtd© 
brohmana bho kachchana ewaniahausu brahmanawa 
settbo wanno hluo nnyo wauno brahmanawa sukko wanno kanho 
anyowanno brahmanawa sujjhanti no abbrahmand brahmnna brah- 
numo putta oraso mukhato jdtd brnhmaja brnhmanimmita brahma- 
daydddti. “Venerable kacbchdna the bndimins say that (the 
Brahmins) alone are of high caste, other castes are low, the brah¬ 
mins are of white caste, others are of black caste the Brahmins are 
pure, those who are not Brahmins are not so, tho Brahmins are 
the only beloved sons of Bralnna, they proceed from his mouth, 
begotten by Bralima, created by Brahma and are enheritors of 
Brahma.” The Priest replied, <$& ®6« <9£»363 S'moS'bs 

S'-ca&S'Qs ds-ai £®a<S d s-Qptss c£®», iti bhawan kachchino kimnhati 
ghdsdycwaklio eso mahd rdja lokasmin. “The Venerable kach- 
chana said great king this declaration was only a sound in the 
world” and added, e>« t9©£«^«^0 ©eosdW Qch9csrfe& @©8 §6d&S) 
ce* a«'«o«s©3 8®<a^*^2o63 ddvtmoBo d>exSt&aeoGi ©otSs'cM 
6<d«83tdss g©£)d)33 o&©3 disotb «9® oid oSrftao© ScoscjSjS Cca&a 
etsfcojafM S'Stdseo) e«c63«f« 
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The legends of Budhism are numerous, many are con¬ 
tained in the Pansya panas Jataka book, and in the Rasa 
Wahini. (56) The Singhalese translation of these latter tales 
being contained in Saddharma Alankdra, Igive a sketch of 
one of them exemplifying the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. 


HISTORY OF DARMA SONDA. 


Long after the doctrines of Budhism had been forgotten 
and a comparatively short time previous to the appear¬ 
ance of another Budha, a desire to know what the doctrines 
of that religion were, sprang up in the minds of individuals. 
Among them was a King of Benares, named Dliarma Sonda. 
After he was established in his kingdom, he became deeply 
impressed with the importance of religious knowledge. He 


8 a B©m8sdi 9 c8cfa»S ©eosoShS 8»03§, tan kimmannasi 

mahdrdja khattiynssa chdpi ijjheiya dhandnewa dliannenawa rajai 
tdnewd jdtanipenawd khattiyo pissdssa pubbutthdyi pachch&ni psrt 
kinkara patiesdwi mnnapachdri piyawddini brihmano pissdaaa 
wesso piss&ssa 6uddo piss&ssa pubbutthdyi pachchanipati kinkesa 
patissawi manapacMri piyawddi. “What thickest thou grth, 
king, that if one of the khastriye (warrior) tribe abounded in wealet, 
grain, silver and gold members of the khastriya tribe rise befog 
him and go to bed after him, await his commands, behave accordinr 
to his pleasure and use pleasant words, so do the Brahmins, vaysyas 
and the suddras, rise before him, go to bed after him await his 
commands, behave according to his pleasure and use pleasant 
words.” (Madhurjta Sctt-an Majjhimanikaya.) 

(56.) The Pansiyapauasj&take (literally) 550 births, is the Com¬ 
mentary on the J&taka gathas. Kasaw&hine forms no part of the 
sacred books of Budhism. It is however written in easy but very 
elegant Pdli, and is generally the first book the Pali student is 
required to construe. 
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thought much on the subject, and considered that a Prince 
without a knowledge of religiou, was like a man, ornamen¬ 
ted with jewels, hut destitute of garments requisite for the 
purposes of decency. He communicated his thoughts to his 
councillors, and enquired if any of them could either instruct 
him or tell him where he could obtain information on this 
important subject. The noblemen ofhis Court acknowledged 
their inability to give their Sovereign the information he 
required. The King then directed the public crier to 
make proclamation, that if any individual could explain 
any of the doctrines of Budha he should be munificently 
rewarded, upon communicating his knowledge to the King. 
He afterwards sent an elephant laden with the most costly 
treasures, round the city, promising to bestow the whole 
upon any person who could communicate to him any por¬ 
tion of the teaching of a foimer Budha. Not meeting with 
success he afterwards offered to become the personal slave 
of any one who could recite to him only one stanza spoken 
by a Budha. 

His mind became exceedingly agitated with this un¬ 
quenchable thirst for religious knowledge, and he deter¬ 
mined to leave his kingdom in charge ofhis Chief Ministers 
while he sought in foreign lands the information he so 
much desired. During his travels he entered a thick forest, 
and regardless of the fierce animals who dwelt there, enter¬ 
tained a hope that he should succeed in his efforts even in 
that unpromising place. 

When a peculiarly meritorious act is performed by any 
person, the Crystal Throne of India (or Sakraya, the King 
of the Gods residing on the summit of Malm Meru,) 
becomes hot, and by this his attention is directed to the 
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circumstance. In consequence of the eminent merit of the 
proceedings of Darma Sonda, the throne of India became 
heated, and the God, perceiving the ■whole of the circum¬ 
stances, determined to assist him. For this purpose he 
assumed the form of a fierce man-eating demon, and armed 
with a sharp sword and a massy club, and with blood drip¬ 
ping from his jaws, stood before the King. The Prince 
was unmoved by his fierce appearance, but hoping to ob¬ 
tain, even from him, the knowledge he so earnestly desired, 
courteously addressed him, saying, 0 thou who inhabitost 
this delightful forest, I have left my kingdom in search of 
religious knowledge. Are you acquainted with any of the 
teachings of Budha? The demon replied, I know one 
stanza. Will you communicate it to me, said the Prince. 
What reward will you give to your teacher, asked the 
demon. Were I in my kingdom, observed the Prince, I 
would reward you most liberally, but in this forest I have 
nothing but my person to present to you. That will be 
sufficient, said the demon, let me eat you. But, asked the 
Prince, how can you instruct me after you have have eaten 
me ? And how can I teach while I am hungry, replied the 
demon. But I will propose a plan by which both of us may 
be gratified : and turning towards a rock perpendicular on 
one side and a yodun (about 14 miles) high, which he had 
miraculously formed, he said. Do you see this rock? Ascend 
to its summit, and I will stand here below. I will open my 
mouth wide, and you must leap from the rock into my 
mouth, and during your descent I will repeat a stanza 
spoken by a Budha. Agreed, exclaimed the Prince, and 
moralising as he went ascended the mountain. When he 
had gained the summit, he cried out. Demon, attend ! teach 
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toe while I make my leap : and so saying, he sprang from 
the rock towards the extended jaws of the demon: but 
Indra assuming his own proper shape, received the King 
in his arms, conveyed him to the summit of Maha Meru, 
and after having treated him with the highest respect, 
placed him upon his throne, and repeated the following 
stanza:— 

&oSb<55 q £c3 q&§<sfr) cddfSs^So 

Sfe) -63 go.-ej@e0D gsSto anichcha wata san- 

klmri uppuda way a dhammino uppajitwa nirujjanti tesari 
wupasamo sukho. 

“ The component parts of human nature certainly arc 
mutable : they are things produced and destroyed. Being 
born they cease to be: Happiness consists in their com¬ 
plete subjection.” 


Many tales, equally improbable might be produced, but 
little of the doctrines of Budha can be derived from them. 

It is hoped that the sketch of Budhism contained in this 
Lecture will Ijc found correct, as it is drawn from the most 
approved Pali authorities. 



Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna of Ceylon. 
By H. KeviLLi Esq. 


The announcement that two birds have teen discovered 
new to the recorded Fauna of the Island, which I to*day 
have the pleasure of making to the Society, is accompanied 
by circumstances rendering it noteworthy. 

Both species are from the country round Nuwara Eliya, 
and both are already known as denizens of the Nilglierry 
Hills of the continent. 

The first, a solitary snipe, possesses no great interest, 
as the birds of that genus are known to have a wide range ; 
but the second, a Flycatcher of feeble flight, is one of those 
instances of the repetition of a species in isolated localities, 
that for the present are unaccountable, and act as a bar to 
all but idle speculation; and, as it is only by patiently and 
carefully tracing each link, that we can hope ever to find 
the original chains that bound our Island to the Continent 
or other tracts now covered by the sea, each species held in 
common between two such widely separated highland dis¬ 
tricts, brings us a step nearer to the origiual bond of affinity 
or source of community. 

The Snipe, Scolopax ncmoricola, ITody., is found among 
low bushes at the edge of swampy Patina lands, and is 
scarce. 

Its flight is similar to the first rise of the Woodcock, 
but it drops quickly, as that bird does at certain seasons; 
and hence it is very probable that the Scolopax rusticola, 
L , entered as a native of Ceylon in Sir E. Tennent’s list of 
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birds, is no other than the present species. However, as 
S. Rusticola, L., lias been frequently obtained in India, it is 
much to be desired that spoilsmen would forward skins for 
identification. 

The Flycatcher, Lencocercu fuscncentris, FrankL, af¬ 
fects the edges of jungle, living in pairs, though occasion¬ 
ally two or more such pairs associate, and perch on the top¬ 
most twigs of the brushwood, whence they flit after passing 
iusects. 

These, a Pericrocotas, and the Blue Creeper, Deneiro- 
phila frontalis. Hors/., have a curious habit of accompanying 
each other in quest of food; probably the two former follow 
to catch the insects started from moss and lichen by the 
active Creepers, though possibly they merely unite to guard 
better against the swoop of the Hawk and Kestrel. 

Whichever it may be, this peculiarity struck me most 
forcibly, when sitting hidden .among the hills, I have gazed 
at the dark and lifeless shade around, and been almost 
startled by the noisy twittering of the three allies, explor¬ 
ing the recesses of the old Rhododendron trees above me 
before passing on to other haunts, leaving tire forest as 
silent as before, 

I append *a very brief description of each species for 
information of any one who may take an interest in our 
Ornithology. 

Scolupux Nemoricola , Ilodrj. 

This species is very similar in general plumage to the 
common snipe, G allinn go gallinula, 1 but may be at once 
distinguished, by the whole of the plumage beneath being 
barred with dusky brown. 

Mr. Hodgson remarks, “its general structure is that 
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of a snipe, its’ bill a woodcock’s, and the legs and feet are 
larger than in Gallinago.” 

Length, 12J inches, Extent 19—of wing, 5^—bill 
tarsus, 1J—Weight, 6 oz. 

Leucocerccu fuscoventri's Frankl. 

Plumage above, dusky black—head, cheeks, and chin, 
black. Beneath, white, somewhat tinged round the vent and 
under tail coverts. Breast, broadly banded with mingled 
black and white Tail dusky, lighter (save on the central 
feather) at the tips. Irides brown. Bill and legs, dark. 

Length 6$ inches—wing, 3—tail, 3£. 

This species may be at once distinguished from L , 
compressirostris, Blyth, by its breast band, which resembles 
in colour the fur of the Chinchilla. 


Description of a New Genus and five new Species oj Marine 
Univalves from the Southern Province, Ceylon.—By 
G. Nevill, C. M. Z. S., and H. Nevill, Hon. Sec. 
R. A. S. (C. B.), F. Z. S. 


Robinsonia, n. g. 

Typ : R. Ceylanica, G. & H. Nov. 

Testfi naticoideft, impends!; anfrac: paucis, descenden- 
tibus rapideque grandesccntibus; spira elevatS; aperturi! 
latS; collumella simplici, subcrnssata; labro callo tenui 
adjuncto. 


Robinsonia Ceylanica, n. s. 

TestS diffuse ventricossi, non nitente; spira acutiori; 
anfract: 4, rapide tumentibus, lougitudinaliter obscure 
striatis, convcxis : juxta suturam, anfractftsque ultimi par¬ 
tem inferiorcm, albescente ; collumclln albidS, aperturft 
interne fusccnte. 

Long 7-16th unc. Lat. 3-8th unc. 

Hab. Mittara, Ceylon. 


Robinsonia pusilla, n. s. 

Testfi ovatS, spiia acuta ; anfract: 4. convexis, lougitu¬ 
dinaliter subtilissime striatis; albidS, castaneo varie fas- 
ciata ; apcrturS pyriformi, fasciis interne perspicuis. 

Long. } unc. Lat. 3-16th unc. 

Halt. Balapiliya, Ceylon. 
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Pleurotoma ( Manyelia ) Boakei, n. s. 

Testa fusiformi-oblong&, utrinque attenuate, subopacA 
iiitcnte, costis propinquis lasvibus longitudinaliter costatA, 
interstitiis striis subtilissimis decussate ; fulvo-albescenti, 
anfractAs ultimi parte inferiori, (intus conspicue) castaneA, 
auperiori castaneo bifasciata ; anfract: 7. convexis, ad 
suturam abrupte convexim incurvatis, sinA indistincto* 
labro exteme incrassato, albido, intus minute crenulato. 

Long, i unc. Lat. 3-16th unc. 

Hab. Balapitiya, Ceylon. 


Pleurotoma curculio, n. s. 

Testil pyramidali, longitudiualiter nodoso-plicatA, trans- 
versiin forte costatA, albida, juxta suturam boscmquo cas¬ 
taneo ligata, apertiuA creuulatS, castanea, labro exteme 
incrassato, aufractibus 5. paulim convexis, sin A iudistincto» 

Long. ^ unc. Lat. I-10th unc. 

Hab. Balapitiya, Ceylon. 


Pleurotoma lemniscata, n. s. 

Testii ovata, spira brevi j aufractibus 8. longitudinaliter 
nodoso-plicatis ; solida, fulva juxta suturam basemque cin- 
ereo ligata, fasciisque 2. castaneis in anfract A ultima 
ornata, aperture fortim cremilata, labro externe iucrassato* 
sinA rotimdato, fasciis interne conspicuis. 

Long. § unc. Lat. £ unc. 

Hab. Balapitiya, Ceylon. 

May 7, 1869. 



A brief notice of Robert Knox and his companions 
in captivity in Kandy for the space of twenty years, disco¬ 
vered among the Dutch Records preserved in the Colonial 
Secretary's Office, Colombo, and translated into English, 
by J. R. Blake. 


The Dutch Records preserved in the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary’s Office consist of a great number of volumes and em¬ 
brace a vast variety of subjects. The curious investigator 
will have his labours amply rewarded by the rich store of 
materials which those records will furnish on almost every 
given subject; historical and political; educational and 
ecclesiastical; foreign and domestic; despatches to Holland 
and Batavia; official letters civil and military; reports con¬ 
cerning tanks and cultivation, pearls and cinnamon ; in¬ 
structions to Dissiivas; terms of contract with natives; 
treaties with foreign powers ; sailing directions for India- 
meu, and orders of battle for ships of war, &o, Sea. Inter¬ 
mingled with these and other important matters, one will 
not only meet with a very orthodox Protestant catechism 
for young people, but what also may have been regarded 
bv the sedate Dutch matrons of the period as equally 
orthodox and important, a recipe for the making of beer !— 
not indeed the veritable beer of Europe—the offspring of 
malt and hops—but some colonial invention, and designated 
either Klein bier or Zct bier. The brave soldiers of the 
garrison of Colombo were foxuid to be poisoned by abomi¬ 
nable mixtures sold in the market under the respectable 
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name of beer; the supply ships from Holland used to arrive 
only once in a twelve-month; and the soldiers, like all brave 
warriors of ancient and modern times, would have their 
beer. It is no wonder then, that in going over the multifa¬ 
rious records of the Dutch period, that I happened to light 
on a notice of Robert Knox and his companions in the 
sad state of their captivity. 

The first notice that I happened to discover is to be 
found in the 2nd volume of the Dutch records, in a Minute 
of Council, dated Saturday, 18th September, 1660. In 
litis document mention is made, not indeed of the arrival of 
the frigate Ann (which was commanded, as is well known, 
by Captain Knox, senior) at the Bay of Cottiar, but of its 
sudden departure, “ sailing away from Cottiar, and leaving 
her Captain and some of the crew in captivity among the 
ICandians.” The Government is also informed by the 
authorities at Trincomalee, that the crew of the English 
vessel had come on shore at Cottiar, cleared the jungle, and 
cut palisades with great labour and trouble, with the view 
of erecting a fortification: and that a raging fever had made 
great havoc amongst them, sweeping away nine of them, 
and leaving twenty-five in a miserable condition. The 
Council express their astonishment on hearing these things, 
and appear to be at a loss whom to blame the most, whether the 
Kandian monarch, whom they suspect of bad faith, or their 
good friends and allies the English; and finally resolve to 
adopt effectual measures for securing the island against 
foreign invasion, and guarding against the treachery of 
Rojuh Singha. The next notice occurs in the 7th volume, 
where we find a Minute of Council, dated Monday the 
21st, and [Thursday] the 24tli October, 1669, which nu- 
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swers to the 10th year of Knox’s captivity. This Minute 
is as follows: 

“ By the Englishmen who, some years ago, came on 
an embassy to Cottiar, and were carried captive by Rajah 
Singha, and have to the present time been forcihl y*detaincd, 
an ola, inscribed in English, and secretly despatched in the 
hands of a Malabar named Perga , for the purpose of being 
conveyed to Madras, having been handed by the said 
bearer to His Excellency the Governor, it is translated 
and*reads as follows: 

“ Honored Sir Edward, 

“In the year 1664, we received a packet marked 61, 
and particularly addressed to us, which is all that we have 
received, although Mr. Vassal* has received some, but con¬ 
cealed the fact from us, and money too, which we have not 
once received, though our neediness is so great. Our com¬ 
rades are all still alive and in health. Only Arthur Emery, 
the Captain, and John Gregory are dead. There are 
twenty-three of us alive at present, who would be glad to 
regain their liberty. As for news, we dare not write any, 
fearing that our note may be intercepted or miscarried ; 
and we refer you to the bearer, Perga, who can inform you 
of all that has passed better than we can write. He has 
hazarded his life in carrying this. We intreat you to 


* This man, Mr. William Vassal, was one of tlio crew of the 
ship “ Persia,” wrecked upon the Maldives in the year 1658. 
They made their way in boats to Ceylon, but upon landing to 
recruit and buy previsions, were set upon and captured by the 
natives. Knox gives particulars about him and his companions in 
eh. 4, part IV, of his accouutof his captivity. 

T 
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reward him liberally. The Dutch are not so careless as to 
let him pass unperceived. If you can by any means send 
some assistance, as the bearer Perga can direct you, to us 
poor afflicted captives, we shall not cease to implore for you 
long life, health, and prosperity, while we remain your 
Honor’s servants. 

(Signed) John Loveland, 
Robert Knox.” 

The writing in the margin, is as follows: “ Zealand, 
21st August, 1669.” The direction was, “ Into whatever 
good Christian hands this note shall come, we pray, for 
God’s sake, to aid iu forwarding it.” 

This translation having been read, the Minute proceeds 
to state:— 

“ With reference to the forementioned ola, it being 
considered that we and the English nation are not only 
neighbours, good friends and allies, but especially also of 
the same religion, and are consequently so much the more 
obliged in conscience, among other things to afford them 
help in their necessity, so far as the circumstances of time 
and place permit, in a more especial manner at present, when 
the aforesaid bearer is persuaded by His Excellency to go 
up again, in order to .carry to them some relief and return 
with further intelligence, it is, for these and other weighty 
reasons, (and also that we may hereafter send through the 
same some support to our own poor countrymen,) found 
good and understood, to send back the said ola-bearer, 
with a sum of 50 gold pagodas for the maintenance of our 
aforesaid good friends and allies, and as much of clothing 
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as he may dare, and can conveniently, carry on his shoulder 
as a chitty, and also a note written in English as well as in 
Dutch, enclosed in a quill, and containing as follows :— 

“ To all our good friends and dear allies, the honora¬ 
ble officers, and captives of inferior rank of the English 
nation. 

“ Being informed of your great need and wretchedness, 
we cannot refrain from performing the Christian duty of 
assisting you with such articles of clothing as the bearer 
will deliver to you, together with 50 pagodas ready money. 
We have sent to Madras the ola addressed to Sir Edward, 
as well as a copy of this. Send back the bearer as soon as 
possible, that we may see whether through his fidelity, we 
could, to some extent, assist such of our own countryme n 
as are suffering great want [like yourselves]. Hold com¬ 
munication with us through him, for we will always help 
you by the bearer, so long as he shall be preserved by God, 
and be successful. We remain, your good friend, 

Rykloff Van Gokns.” 

“ Colombo, 22nd October, 1669.” 

After this the Minute proceeds in the following strain. 

“ And since we find ourselves obliged to forward the 
ola to Madras as early as possible, to the end that the 
friends of these men there may become acquainted with the 
condition of their poor countrymen, it is resolved to send 
the forementioued ola, by the first opportunity, to Mr. 
Paviloen, Governor in Coromandel, who shall thence for¬ 
ward it to Madras, together with a despatch to the English 
authorities there, conceived in the following terms :— 
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"To His Excellency the Governor presiding at 
Madras on behalf of the Honorable Company of the illus¬ 
trious English nation. 

“ Sib, 

“ Three days ago, a black man, calling himself Perga, 
appeared before me in Colombo, and placed in my hands 
the accompaning note written on the leaf of a sugar tree,* 
and from it Your Excellency will learn the wretched state 
of your people, and their great necessity, which permits not 
of being any longer neglected. We have assisted them 
with some clothes, and 50 pagodas ready money, which the 
abovemcntioned Perga has undertaken to convey to them 
without fail, and return, on a promise of a reward of 20 
pagodas ; and we hope we shall always be able by means 
of him, to help both your people and ours. I have enquired 
of the black, Perga, after the condition of both, and under¬ 
stood him to say that 23 Englishmen are still alive, namely, 

Captain Jon Loubling* These four are in a 
„ Robert Knox f village beyond Kan- 
„ John Kerry £ dy named Lcgonder- 
„ Willim Dei| ) ry. 

5 Persons under the command of Mr. Markes, who 
were stranded at Calpentyn, are living in the town of 
Kandy. 

4 Persons in Zalimoer, a division of the town of 
Kandy. 

4 Persons in Oere Noere, another division of Kandy. 


* The Caryota Urens, or Jaggery tree, or Boratsus Jlabelli- 
formit, the Palmyra or Fan palm. 

* Perhaps John Loveland. 
f William Day. 
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3 in the King’s coyrt. 

3 in Bulatgamme, a third division of Kandy. 

23 in all, both of officers ai^d common people. Of our 
people there are living 18 pr 20 persons out of 64, the rest 
having been put to .death, after being distributed, like your 
own people, in the King’s Court and in other places round 
about Kandy. One of your people was lately put to death 
for having broken a porcelain dish in the palace. We 
hope that God will at length be moved with compassion, 
and make provision for the release of these wretched men. 
We shall all take great pains to attain this end, seeing that 
we are now, (praise God) arrived so far by our outposts 
that we can reach both your people and ours in two days. 
But the whole of the way lies through dense jungles, and 
over wild mountains, which we may pass more by wariness, 
consideration, and secrecy, than by violence. Let me assure 
you that we will not be remiss, but attempt every thing in 
our power to bring out both your people and ours, without 
distinction, from their captivity. May God Almighty, 
whom we ought to pray to and call upon, bless this resolu¬ 
tion ! A copy of the letter which we have written to your 
people in reply to their ola note in our tongue, with its 
translation into English, accompanies this. God preserve 
your Excellency. I remain. Sir, 

** Your Excellency’s good Friend and obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Rykloff Van Goens.” 

“ Colombo, 23rd October, 1669. New style.” $ 


J It was necessary for the Dutch Governor to subjoin new 
style, as the English were using the old style, and did not adopt 
the new till the year 1752. According to the old system, the 
date would have been J 3th October. 
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This interesting document stops short here. That 
there was no sequel may be conjectured from this considera¬ 
tion; that, from the state of those troublous times, nothing 
further could have been effected. 

The recipe for making Klein Bier (literally, small beer) 
alluded to above is as follows: 

For making 25 gallons. 

..lbs of sugar. 

6 Measures of roasted paddy. 

8 handfuls of the leaves called by the Sinhalese 
Manoecocke.* 

4 handfuls of Marygosy t 

3 handfuls of lemon leaves, or of orange or lemon 
peel. 

These ingredients are to be boiled down together to a 
fourth part, then strained through a cloth into a vessel of 
25 gallons capacity, which, being further filled with cold 
water, lees of [beer] or toddy, to produce fermentation, is 
to be left fermenting two days on its lees, and then poured 
out into another vessel, and, after the lapse of two days 
and pouring it out into a third vessel, it may be kept for 
some time, if covered over with earth or sods.” . 


• i 


* Leaves of the Mnrgosa tree. (Mclia Azidarachta Indiea) 
Sinhalese Kohomba. 

| Called at the present day Pengiri-mdna, i. e. lemon grass. 




A Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist 
Canon called the Pardjika Book.—By the Bev. S, CoLE9. 


The subjects of the following paper are extracted from a 
portion of the Canonical Books of Buddhism, which, as far as 
we know, has not generally been unfolded to Oriental scholars 
and philologists. It is well known to all whose investigations 
have been carried on in this direction, that the Canonical 
Books of the Buddhist system have a three fold-division, and arc 
designated the Tun Pitakas, or The three Caskets. The first 
of these is called the Winiya Pitaka, from the root “Ni n “to 
guide,” with its intensive prefix •' Wi," and signifies, propriety, 
good conduct, or discipline; and it is in this latter sense 
especially that this word is used as a distinguishing epithet to 
the first five books of the Buddhist Scriptures, which entirely 
belong to the Priesthood, and contain injunctions and regula¬ 
tions relative to their moral and official course of actions. And 
inasmuch as the contents of these books afford us information 
on Buddhism as it practically existed in the time of its founder, 
we are bound to examine them carefully and impartially, to see 
whether the theories advanced in the Sutta Pitaka, the por¬ 
tion delivered to the laity, and which contains the doctrines of 
Buddha, are there maintained. It is well known that as to its 
doctrines, Buddhism is a system of Atheism, since, according to 
its tenets, there is no Creator nor Preserver of the Universe; 
no one to reward the virtuous or punish the ill-doer; but that 
every animal is ever serving under one master—“ Kamma,” the 
fruit of actions; aud that every state which he arrives at is de¬ 
termined by his previous deeds. Buddha never rewards nor 
punishes. He was only the Teacher, and declared that 
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obedience to his commands would, ipso facto, bring a reward 
superior to that of all other religions. 

With regard to these moral precepts it must also be borne 
in mind, that they are not exclusively Gotamo Buddha’s; in 
fact it may be doubted whether he even laid claim to originat¬ 
ing any one of them. lie himself declared that his Dhamma 
(doctrine) was likethat of the former Buddha’s; which evidently 
means that he learnt it from other religious teachers of his 
time, especially the Brahmans; and a very superficial glance 
at the Vedas and other books of the early Brahmans will con¬ 
vince any one that Gotamo, in addition to his inward monitor, 
that judge of right and wrong, had ample materials around 
him, to mould up into a religion, so far resembling Brahmanism 
as not to make it unnecessarily distasteful to the populace, and 
at the same time so different, that he might hope to break the 
yoke of the Brahman priests, which was galling to the people, 
but more especially to the kings. It would be interesting to 
note how far the parallelism extends in the case of North 
Indian kings favouring Buddhism in order to rid themselves 
from the pretension of the Brahmans, and that of the monarchs 
of Western Europe countenancing the Reformation in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so that they might deliver 
themselves from the yoke of Rome; but we must haste on to 
the consideration of the matter now before us, and remind our 
readers that as regards his Dhamma,—the doctrines revealed in 
the SuttaPitaka,—Buddha claimed no authority except that of a 
kind of temporary omniscience, possessed by him only at such 
times as he wished, by means of which he declared the four 
paths of virtue, with their fruition, and the summum bonum, 
Niwan. 

But when we descend to the Winiya Pitaka, Buddha 
appears to us in n new light He is there the Primate and 
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Chief Shepherd of the Buddhist Church—the master of his ser¬ 
vants the Bhikkhus (priests) and the Father of his clerical 
family. He claims here the power not only to legislate but 
also to execute, and was the judge to give sentence when any 
one of his laws had been violated. The remarkable feature in 
these laws however is, Gotamo never legislated for the Bhik¬ 
khus until some one of them had committed an act in direct 
opposition to the general tcnour of the religion. 

The name of the first book in this division is the Pdrd- 
jikd Book, from the root “ ji” to conquer ; with two prefixes, 
“ para” and “ a,” the former meaning other, foreign, Sfc., and 
the other a particle of negation. Consequently, the meaning 
of the whole is overcome or defeated. There are four Pdrd- 
jikds or defeats mentioned in the book called Mcthuna Dkam- 
ma Pdrdjikd, Adinna Dana Parajiku, Manussa Wiggaha Pdrd- 
jika, and Uttari Manussa Dhamma Pdrdjika, and the meaning 
of each of the several terms is:—The cohabiting Parajiki; 
the taking of things not given Pardjiku; the man-tormenting 
Pilrajika; and the assumption of superhuman powers Pardjikd; 
or, more briefly, cohabitation, theft, murder, and the unwar¬ 
ranted assumption of superhuman powers and faculties. 

The nature of a Parajika fault is thus defined by Buddha; 
©cocsadsSeoD® ta86o S)ei 

St?0.q)o <5©®®© S3£®o o-dfoeaSdeb 

cpcat3®®CDD®20343 cfcsjsa ©Oeo g,©S^9 oo<3o tSc&o 

Seyyathdpi ndma sisachcliinno abhabbo tena sariray 
bandhanena jiwituy Ewamewa Bhikkhu methunay D ham may 
patisewitwd assamano hoti asakya puttiyo tena wuchchati parh- 
jika hoti. 

“ As one who has been decapitated is unable to live by 
tying the head to that body, so a Bhikkhu who has been 
guilty of the Mcthuna Dhamma fault becomes excommunicate 
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and a non Sakya son. On this account he is said to become 
guilty of a Pdrdjika fault.” 

Again; ®eocs:s<930eo3© o§O(33©e03 ©edcl&ao o§S'ir ><533 
?peD§>.3teb ksSc3335)3co <S0©00 {9 mg oo^oOoooe^c&o e?<8 
©dcsfOD^oSh tf^enerac ©<9caa ceoQaOo ef^St®3 efea»©©«03 
© 503*8 {^asasw go 3 tS©co 3 ©oera§£©*9 03<£tSJ5i3©s33*9. Sey- 
yathdpi noma pandupaldso bandhana pamutto abbabbo harl- 
tattaya. Ewamewa Bhikkhu Padagwa Padarahay atireka 
Pddagwd adinnag theyya sankhdtan ddiyitwd assamano hoti 
aBakya puttiyo. Tena wuchchati Pdrdjika hoti. 

“ As in any way when a yellow leaf has fallen from its 
stem it cannot bo again made green, so any Bhikkhu with a 
dishonest purpose having taken a thing not given, to the value 
of a Pdda, its equivalent, or more than a Pdda, becomes excom¬ 
municate and a non Sakya son. On this account he is said to 
become guilty of a Pdrdjika fault.” 

Again; S'ooosadjQ 2 §fi< 3 > ®©Sbt 0 <rxo 3 c?doS?ece5S<ssx> 
e>.«o:<9 <50®0© cS-sng a6@S ©^gcaea Seos'GOo c?8<k>3©03 
®dS©o<£)3 qtxo ©®e3o®5»3*8 cpeo.sn*gcr>;5 : j©<r3 ©5nen§B©*8 
03tSdas» ©503*9. Seyyathdpi puthusila wedhd bhinnd appati- 
sandhikd hoti. Ewamewa Bhikkhu sarichichchha manussa wig- 
gahap jiwitd woropetwa assamano hoti asakya puttiyo. Tena 
wuchchati Parajika hoti. 

“ As in any way a perforated and broken rock cannot be 
re-united, so any BhikShu with the purpose of tormenting man 
having taken away life, becomes excommunicate and a non 
Sakya son. On this account he is said to become guilty of a 
Pdrdjika fault” 
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Seyyatlripin&ina th 61 amattli akdchch in no abhabbo puna wirul- 
hiyd. Ewaraewa Bhikkbu pdpichchho ichchfipakato asantay 
abhutay uttari manussa Dbammay ullapitwa assainano hoti 
asakyaputtiyo. Tena wuchchati Pdrdjika hoti. 

** As in any way when the head of the Palmyra has been 
cut off it cannot be raised to the same place, t. e., re-united, 
so a Bhikkhu with a sinful aud premeditated desire having 
declared that he possesses the Uttari Manussa Dhamma (Su¬ 
perhuman powers) which does neither belong to him nor 
exists (as far as he is conerned), becomes excommunicate and a 
non Sakya son. On this account he is said to become guilty 
of a Pdrdjika fault.” 

From the above extracts it is evident that a Parajika. is 
an irremediable breach of discipline,and its meaning isthatany 
Bhikkhu who has thus become guilty can never in this life become 
an Upasampadd (superior) priest. Beside the Purdjikis there 
are lesser faults, the nature of which is determined by various 
causes, as will subsequently appear. These are Sanghddisesa, 
Thullachchaya, and the Dukkata faults, and can all be easily 
remedied, the two latter especially, as after a fault of this kind 
has been committed, the culprit has only to confess to his 
Upajjhd (ordaining priest) without much delay, and is then 
exempted from all evil consequences; but the Sangh&disesa 
being more serious (about half of a J?6r£jik6) a course of 
penance has to be submitted to, and confession without delay 
made to 25 superior Bhikkhus. The nature and extent of 
these penances are not defined in the first book of the Wiuiya 
Fitakas, but in others, to which reference will be made when 
those books are brought under consideration. Suffice it to say, 
that they can possibly have no deterring effect on crime, but 
rather form loopholes through which most enormous and 
disgusting misdeeds may be committed, and yet the perpetra- 
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tor may remain not only as a Buddhist, but a Bhikkhu; and 
what is more remarkable is, that crimes the most abominable 
were judged to be less heinous than others for which some 
possible excuse might have been pleaded on account of natural 
desires and the force of temptation. 

But we must leave it to all intelligent readers to draw 
their own conclusions from premises which we will advance, by 
giving a succinct and faithful account of the contents of the 
P&rdjiki book. 

This book opens with an account of Gotamo Buddha’s 
disputation with Weranja Brahman, who accused the former 
of being an uncivil, destitute, unpractical, scoffing, domineer¬ 
ing ascetic, and barren person. Buddha accepted all these 
epithets, but dexterously changed their signification so as to de¬ 
clare by them the nature of his religion, and explained how he 
arrived at the Buddhahood. The Brahman became a convert, 
and requested Bhagawa, the blessed one, (the title of Buddha 
used almost exclusively in this portion of the Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures) to come to his neighbourhood and pass the Was (rainy) 
season there. Bhagawiassented and Weranja Brahman departed. 

An account is then given of the manner in which the 
Great Moggallano, one of the especial favourite Bhikkhus, 
desired to overturn the surface of the earth, that he might pro¬ 
vide the Bhikkhus wit^the edible crust of honey to be found 
beneath. Bhagawi objected to this, saying, “ It will disturb 
tire animal creation if such be done.” 

Another favourite Bhikkhu, Sariputto, asked Bhagawfi, 
why it was that the Brahma chariya, (state of celibacy,) enforced 
by some previous Buddhas, lasted for only a short time; and 
why that of others was of long duration. Bhagawi answered, 
that the first mentioned Buddhas were easily discouraged, and 
enunciated their Brahma chariya before the proper time; and 
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this caused a speedy declension; the others were however more 
wary and successful. 

At the conclusion of the Was season, Bhagawd informed 
Weranja of his intention to depart, and went to various cities 
and provinces. It is difficult to surmise as to what could have 
been the purpose of inserting the above mentioned matters in 
the commencement of the book, as they appeav to have no con¬ 
nection with the name nor general subjects therein contained. 
I have thought it possible, that Bhagawd, if the order of the 
subjects may be ascribed to him, from the brief mention of 
former Buddhas having promulgated, some at the proper time 
and some prematurely, their laws and discipline, wished to 
intimate that his system could not be declared till the fit 
opportunity had arrived. 

We next come to the subject matter of the book, the four 
Pdrdjikds; and first in order is the Methuna Dhamma Pdrd- 
jikd. This commences with an interesting story of Sudinna, 
the only son of a wealthy Chctty who became a Bhikkhu, re¬ 
linquishing his possessions, and forsaking his wife before she 
had any child. Shortly after he was very much persuaded by 
his relatives to come and dwell with them again as a layman; 
but being invincible on this matter, they requested that he 
would only cohabit with his former wife, so as to preserve the 
family name and possessions from extinction. After much 
persuasion, he thus far consented, and in due time a child was 
born; but the whole course of nature was disturbed at the deed, 
and the gods of the upper and lower worlds were greatly moved. 
Sudinna was called into the presence of Bhagawd, and severely 
reprimanded, but he endeavoured to excuse himself because the 
injunction prohibiting cohabitation with women had not yet 
been delivered. Bhagawd then reminded him that there was 
the Dhamma in existence condemning evil desire, hatred, and 
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ignorance, the three-fold sources of all evil; and issued his First 
P&r&jik& injunction, declaring that if any Bhikkhu should 
cohabit with a woman, he became guilty of a P&rdjikfi. and 
excommunicate. It must be remembered that Sudinna was 
exempt from this, as his fault was committed before the injunc¬ 
tion was given. The Bhikkhus however were not slow in dis¬ 
covering a way of evading this enactment, and one of them in 
Wesali, (probably Oude,) cohabited with a female monkey, and 
afterwards excused himself by saying that the previous injunc¬ 
tion was given with regard to women and not beasts. Bhaga- 
w& then declared that he henceforth prohibited cohabitation 
with beasts. 

One would be inclined to think that the matter would have 
been finally settled here; but no, Bhikkhus disrobed them¬ 
selves for the nonce, and as laymen satisfied their brutish appe¬ 
tites. Men with men, men with demons, with neuters, with Her¬ 
maphrodites are reported to have done those things which it is 
a shame even to speak of. Every possible plan was frequently 
employed to evade the enactment, and yet satisfy the more than 
brutish desires; and when their ingenuity was exhausted with 
regard to the living, the Bhikkhus turned to the dead, in order 
apparently to prove to their master that howsoever his enact¬ 
ments might abound, their sins could still keep ahead, and they 
could discover loopholes of escape. If the corpse was free from 
decay the fault was a Pdr&jikd, but if not it was only a Thul- 
lachchaya or Dukkata. Several instances of the latter are 
enumerated as having been committed with skeletons, skulls, 
&c.,* but these were declared to be only minor faults and easily 

• Tena khop&na samayena anna taro, Bhikkhu siwathikag gantwa 
ye bhuyyena khayitap sari mg passitwa tasraig Methunag Dhammag 
patisewi. Tassa kukkuchchag ahosi. Anapatti Bhikkhu P&rajikassa. 
A'patti thullachchayassati. 

Tenakhopana samayena annataro Bhikkhu siwatikag gantwa 
chhinna sisag passitwa wattakate mukhe achchupatta aggajatag pawesi. 
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citon fed fof. Very many instances are given of tho Bliikklius 
submitting to a little gentle violence, and afterwards declaring 
to Bhagawa that there was no volition on their part. He de¬ 
clared that then there was no culpability. 

The account of the four lYiraj ikas does not occupy more than 
half of the book of that name, the remainder being devoted chiefly 
to details, with the greatest minutiae, of sins of self-defilement, 
onanism, and its kindred abominations; because in the eyes of 
the Great Teacher, the pure ami sauctified Bhagawa, they 
were less heinous than cohabitiug with one’s former wife, or 
stealing an article to the value of a padn. 

There arc many reasons for believing that this book con¬ 
tains, on the whole, a true account of events which actually did 
take place. Theve are very few' instances of oriental exagge¬ 
ration, as found in the Commentaries, to be met with here, 
Bhagawii has generally only 300 Bliikklius with him, who live 
and act in a manner which we know exists in India. The 
locality in which the various deeds were done is very limited, 
and the crimes mentioned arc in many cases those which are 
peculiar to such semi-civilized countries. 

The Second Pai'djika, called Adimia china Parajiku relates 
to stealing; and here too the cnactmeut was preceded by a 
crime which compelled Bhagawa to declare that henceforth 
such deeds should he denominated Parajika faults. The crime 
mentioned was as follows:—A Bhikkhu, the Venerable Dhauiyo, 
was much troubled by grass women and collectors of firewood, 

Tussa kukkuchclvftQ ahosi. Amipatti Bhikkhu Purujiktum. A'paltl 
Dnkklra(assiiti. 

Tcimkhopana samayenn afiiiataro Bhikkhu nhimtarassa ittiya 
patibmldlm chitto lioti. Sh kalakcitu. Susunc chliadilitu utthiksni 
wippnkittu lionfi. Athakkho so Bliikkliu siwulikiuj guntwu attiktui 
saykadditwd niinittcnu aygujatnij patipajesi. Tassa kukkuehclmy 
uhosi. Aniputti Bhikkhu Piirajikassa. A j.:itti Dulikhatassati. 

x 
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who several times destroyed his hut and made off with the 
materials, while lie was absent begging. To prevent the re-- 
mrreneft of this, he resolved to make use of his knowledge as a 
potter, he being of that caste, and formerly very expert in his 
profession, and erect a house, like the tub of Diogenes, similar 
to a water vessel, of only one piece, from clay burnt hard. Hi3 
efforts were crowned with complete success, the house was 
completed, was of a brick red colour, and sounded like a bell 
when struck; but the poor man had scarcely finished his work 
and gone off to collect alms, when Bhagawii saw the strange 
structure and enquired whose it was. Being informed that it 
was built by the Venerable Dhaniyo, one of his Bliikkhus, he 
exclaimed “Go, 0 Bliikkhus! and smash it.” 

Shortly after the owner returned, and his chagrin may be 
more easily imagined than described. lJliagawti severely cen¬ 
sured him, because by such actions damage would be done to 
insects, worms, &c. Dhaniyo then had recourse to an old friend, 
a conservator of the royal forests, and requested him to supply 
him with timber suitable for a wooden house. The keeper 
declared his inability to give without permission from the king. 
Dhaniyo said, "I have permission,” and took some timber which 
was near a certain city. The timber was missed, and the con¬ 
servator called to account for it. On his way to trial he was 
met bj r the Venerable Dhaniyo, who promised to haste to the 
king, mid explain the mutter; otherwise the conservator might 
lose his life. lie accordingly went and reminded the sovereign 
of Mitgodha Seniyo Birnbi Saro, that when he wascrowned, he 
promised to all ecclesiastics “firewood, grass and water.” 
The king acknowledged this, but replied that by the promise 
ol firewood, timber was not included, and severely reprimanded 
the Bliikkhu for his dishonesty. People in general took up the 
matter, and the whole company of Bliikkhus was charged with 
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pilfering and theft. Bhagawa speedily collected his Bhikkhus. 
censured Dhaniyo, and declared, that if any Bhikkhu with a 
dishonest purpose shall take a thing not given, he shall become 
guilty of a Parajika and excommunicate. Several hundreds of 
instances are then given of the Bhikkhus evading or endea¬ 
vouring to evade Bhagawa’s enactments, by taking goods from 
places which he had not then specified, or of such a value as 
not to come within the definition of the Pdrajika fault. Thus 
when Bhagawa had prohibited taking things in the jungle, the 
Bhikkhus took from the villages, and when that had been pro¬ 
hibited, they said the command applied only to tilings on the 
ground, and took those which were on a table or any other 
article of furniture; things suspended in the air, in the water, 
&c. The Pada is mentioned as the value necessary to make 
the fault a Parajika. This was a coin of gold or silver equal 
to five masas, the latter weighing about 4 A grains each. 

There are three degrees of guilt mentioned as connected 
with stealing any article:—(1J Approaching, examining and 
feeling with a dishonest purpose the propci*ty of another is a 
Dukkata fault; one only requiring confession to a superior 
Bhikkhu. 

(2.) Shaking the article is a TluiUachcliaj-a fault, only 
a little greater, and atoned for by confession. 

(3.) Removing it from its place is a Parajika. 

We now proceed to give a brief summary of the Third 
Pur&jika, called Manussa Wiggaha Parajika, which relates to 
murder. This too opens with the story of Migalandaka 
Bhikkhu, who, for the purpose of appropriating to himself 
the bowl and robes of the Bhikkhus, went about sword in 
band and promised any one who wished speedy deliverance 
from this evil world and admission into a better, to fulfil their 
desire by the weapon he carried about with him. It seems that 
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many believed his word, for he succeeded in disposing of the 
lives of 60 Bhikkhus before Bhagawa I’eturned from a season 
of meditation in the wilderness. On his arrival, Buddha in a 
long discourse descanted on the moral benefits to be derived 
from slow and systematic breathing, and at its close severely 
reprimanded Migalandaka for his wholesale murders, and de¬ 
clared, that if any Bhikkhu wittingly take away the life of a 
man, or take a weapon in his hand for that purpose, he becomes 
guilty of a P&rdjika. Afterwards some Bliikkhus who had become 
attached to the wife of a sick devotee, assured him that death 
was far preferable to life, ns by its means he would enter on a 
state far superior to any he could possibly anticipate hez-e. lie 
listened to their advice, refused food and medicine, and died. 
]Iis widow however spread an ill-report rtf the Bhikkhus, and 
Bhagawa declared, that if any Bhikkhu hencefoilh persuade a 
man to die, he shall be guilty of a Purujika fault and excommu¬ 
nicate. 

A vast number of instances are then given of Bhikkhus 
taking away life, yet so as to evade previous prohibitions, and 
in many cases they were successful. Thus, a Bhikkhu ordered 
a Bhikkhu, saying, take away the life of such atione. “ This is 
si Bukhara fault. He, mistaking his victim, minders another 
man. The originator is not guilty, but to the perpetrator there 
is a Party iki. 

Again, A commands B to tell C to tell D to tell E to 
take away the life of F. This is a Dukkata fault. E consents; 
this is a Dukkata. E kills F; the originator is not guilty; 
but to I) and E there is a Parajikd. 

These two instances, extracted from a large number, are 
rjuite sufficient to enable us to estimate the standard of morals 
which Bhagawa established for the Bhikkhus, ami which they 
very frequently sought to evade. 
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The fourth Panljika, is called Uttari Mantissa Dhamnia 
Parujiku, or the false assumption of the powers of Eahatship. 

Here too we have a story ofBhikkhus finding it difficult 
to obtain a sufficiency by alms-asking, except they could lay 
claim to supernatural powers; and so they agreed that they 
should say of each other that such an one was arrived at the 
1st JJiujin,* another at the 2nd, another at the 3rd, and another 
at the 4th. Such an one was come to Sota, another to Saka- 
dajurna, another to Anagami, and another was a Rabat; the 
several states approaching Niwan. This plan perfectly suc¬ 
ceeded, and the people brought many offerings; but Blmgawn 
when he had called them and made inquiries, declared, that if 
any Bhikklm for the sake of gain shall henceforth thus act, he 
will become guilty of a Parajiku. It is unnecessary to adduce 
instances of the ingenuity of the Bhikkhus endeavouring to 
transgress this command; they are quite equal in number to 
those enumerated in relation to the first three Parajikus. 

I proceed to give a translation of a portion of the Purujika 
book. I have in this translation given as literal a rendering 
as possible, not because it is the best form, but because it gives 
the mode of thought and expression found in the Pali language. 
This will be appreciated by the philologist, as it will enable 
him to make comparisons between this and other languages, and 
the tyro in Pali will be much assisted in understanding thq 
composition of sentences iu this language. 


* A stale of superior knowledge, of which states there are four. 
See ante, p. 91, H set/. 
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Translation of % the Purajihu Booh. 


"Worship to him (who is) the Blessed, the Sanctified, the 
True, the Omniscient Buddha. 

At that time Buddha the Blessed one dwelt in Weranja, 
at Naleru, near the root of the Margosa tree, with about 500 of 
the assembly of the Excellent Bhikkhus (1). Weranja Brah¬ 
man heard that the Religionist, the truly blessed Gotamo, the 
son of Sakya (2), of the Sakya family, having become a reli¬ 
gious ascetic, lives at Naleru in Weranja, at the root of the 
Margosa tree, with about 500 of the assembly of the Excellent 
Bhikkhus. There is such a good and high report (concerning) 
Gotamo, the Blessed. And so this Blessed one (is a) Saint, a 
True one, and Omniscient, Proficient in Wisdom, and arrived 
at a virtuous disposition. He who knows the world, who is the 
subduing charioteer of men, the Teacher of gods and men is 
Buddha, the Blessed one. He having obtained his own great 
wisdom, declares this world, the Divine, the Mara (3), the Brah¬ 
man, the Saraana Brahman, the Sentient, the Regal and Human 
(worlds). He preaches Dhamma (4), and declares the Brah- 
machariva (5 ), which is perfect as regards time and quality, 
meaning and grammar. 


(I). Bkikkltn—A person who lives on frugmcnts; a Buddhist 
Priest. 

(2.) Sakya—The reigning race at that time in India; Buddha 
was of this race. 

(3.) Mura—The Personification of death. The great opponent 
of Buddha. 

(4.) Dhamma—Doctrine, also order, (bought, .tec. 

(5.) Bruhmachiuiya - Celibacy, chastity, coutincuec. 
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Very well 1 Such ft form has the appearance of ftahatslup. 
Then We ranj a Brahmin, Was Bagawa in any place (1) 
came to that place; and having arrived and accosted (him) 
concluded with Bhagftwa, a complimentary conversation, sat 
down on one side. Weranja Brahman, who was seated on one 
side, said this to Blmgawli :—It has been heard by me, O vir¬ 
tuous Gotamo, that the Samana Gotamo neither sftlutes reve¬ 
rently nor stands up (before), nor invites to a seat, decayed, 
reverend, aged, ancient Brahmans. So it is, O virtuous 
Gotamo, that the virtuous Gotamo neither salutes reverently 
nor stands up (before) nor invites to a seat Brahmans who arc 
decayed, reverend, ancient, arrived at old age. This is not 
proper, O virtuous Gotamo that it should be so. 

I do not perceive, 0 Brahman, either in the Divine Mfira 
Brahman, Santana Bralunnn, Sentient, Begftl or Human worlds, 
beings who may either he worshipped, or stood up before, or 
invited to a seat by me. O Brahman, if Tath&gato (2) were 
either to worship, or stand np before, or offer a seat to any one, 
his head would fall off. 

The illustrious Gotamo is uncivil.-—O Brahman, there is 
a cause, and by that cause it may well be said, that the illus¬ 
trious Gotamo is uncivil. O Brahman, these, viz., taste, the 
desire for form, sound, smell, taste, and feeling, are separate 
from Tatluigato, and like the palmyra cut up at the root, which 
has no further existence nor another birth. This is the rule, 
O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said, that the 
Samano Gotamo is uncivil; but not on the account of which 
you speak. 

(1.) A sot form in the l’uli, used, as there is tio relative pro¬ 
noun. More liti “ l)y what was Blmguwti ‘t By that lie came.” 

(2 ) Ttitlitigato—Various meanings, as, “lie who thus has 
departed,” or, “he who thus came.” The Teacher. 
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Tlic illustrious Gotamo is destitute.—O Brahman, there 
is a cause, and by that it may well be said, the Samnno Gotamo 
is destitute. 0 Brahman, these, viz., food (objects) for form, 
sound, smell, taste, and feeling are separated from Tathiigata, 
and like the palmyra cut up by the roots, which has no further 
existence nor future birth. This is the cause, 0 Brahman, and 
by that it may well be said, the Samano Gotamo is destitute 5 
but not on the account of which you speak. 

The illustrious Gotamo is impractical.—There is a rule, 
O Brahman, and by that it may well be said, that the Samano 
Gotamo is an unpractical person. I declare, O Brahman, my 
unpractical state. I declare the non-practice of the various 
kinds of sins and demerits connected with bodily misdemeanour, 
verbal misdemeanour, and mental misdemeanour. This is the 
rule, 0 Brahman, and by it it may well be said that the So*- 
mono Gotamo is an unpractical person; but not on the account 
of which you apeak. 

The illustrious Gotamo is an exterminator.—There is a 
rule, O Brahman, by which it may be well said of me, that the 
Samano Gotamo is an exterminator. I declare, 0 Brahman, 
my extermination. I declare the extermination of the various 
kinds of sins and demerits connected with desire, hatred, and 
ignorance. This is the rule, O Brahman, and by this rule it 
may well be said of me, the Samano Gotamo is an extermi¬ 
nator ; hut not oti the account of which you speak. 

The illustrious Gotamo is a despiser.—There is a rule, 
O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said of me, the 
Samano GotAmo is a despiser. I despise, 0 Brahman, the 
arrivals at the various kinds of sins aud demerits arising from 
evil deeds, evil words, and evil thoughts. This is the ride, 
O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said of me, that 
the Samano Gotaiua is a despiser; luit not on the account of 
which you speak. 
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The illustrious Gotama is a subjugator.—There is a 
rule, O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said of me, 
the Samano Gotamo is a subjugator. I declare, 0 Brahman, 
the subjugating Dhamma. I declare the subjugating Dhamma 
©f the various kinds of sins and demerits connected with evil 
desire, hatred, and ignorance. This is the rule, 0 Brahman, 
and by that rule it may well be said of me, the Samano Gota¬ 
mo is a subjugator; but not on the account of which you speak. 

The illustrious Gotamo is an ascetic (1.)—There is a 
rule, O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said of me, 
the Samano Gotamo is an ascetic. I declare, O Brahman, the 
BScetism (literally scorching) of the course of sins and demerits. 
I declare, 0 Brahman, the scorchings of evil deeds, evil words, 
and evil thoughts. To any person is there the renunciation of the 
courses of sins and demerits, as the palmyra tree cut up by the 
root has no existence and no other birth ? I declare that as- 
cetism. To Tathagato, 0 Brahman, are the scorchings and re¬ 
nunciations of sins and demerits, as the palmyra tree when cut 
up by the roots has no being nor future birth. This is the rule, 
O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said of me, that 
Samano Gotamo is an ascetic; but not on the account of which 
you speak. 

The illustrious Gotamo is excluded from birth.-—There 
is a rule, O Brahman, and by that rule it may well be said 
of the Samano Gotamo, that he is excluded from birth. As 
to any person, O Brahman, there are exclusions from another 
foetus, another state, and another birth, like the palmyra cut 
up by the roots, which has no more being nor future birth. I 
declare that exclusion from birth. To him (to me) there are 
exemptions from becoming a foetus in the womb, another state, 

(1.) Ascetic.—Pali ©as'eoJ a scorcher, a burner, with refer¬ 
ence to bodily desires, &c. 

T 
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and another birth, as the palmyra cut off at the roots has no 
future existence nor future birth. This is the rule, 0 Brahman, 
and by that rule it may well be said, that the Samano Gotamo 
is excluded from birth; but not on the account of which you 
speak. 

O Brahman, as the hen when sitting on 8, 10 or 12 eggs, 
having warmed them and turned them, the one from her brood 
who first either with his bill or claws breaking the shell comes 
with health out of it,—what do you call him? The elder or 
the younger? O virtuous Gotamo, it is proper to call him the 
eldest; he is the eldest. 

In the same manner, O Bralunan, I, having split the shell 
of ignorance connected with the received shell of folly and ex¬ 
istence, am alone in this world the incomparable, the true, the 
omniscient and illustrious Buddha. That I, O Brahman, am 
supreme and chief of the world. By me, 0 Brahman, was 
begun untiring effort, durable, fixed, and unerring memory, a 
subjugated body in which lust was conquered, aud a peaceful 
heart having only one object (in view). That I, 0 Brahman, 
arrived and dwelt in the First JMna, (1,) having become 
exempt from desire, and a sinning nature, (with which Jhfina 
is connected) reason, investigation, and the pleasure of isola¬ 
tion. And having surmounted reason and investigation, I 
arrived at and dwelt in the Second Jhano, connected with 
clearness of intellect, mental effulgence, the relinquishment of 
reason and investigation, and the joy and pleasure arising from 
mental tranquillity. Having subjugated joy, I arrived at and 
dwelt in the medium state—possessed memory, fixity of mind, 
and bodily ease, and that which the Raliats call the delightful 

(1.) Jlriuta.—A stale of knowledge. There are four Jhanas, the 
nature of which both in Brahmanism and Buddhism is very similar.— 
See //7/sow, 1) hay ana. 
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abode of indifference and mind ; and thus I arrived at and dwelt 
in the Third Jh&na. I (then) arrived at and dwelt in the 
Fourth Jh&na, connected with the extinction of former joys and 
sorrows, the extinction of former pleasures and pains, which 
has neither sorrow nor joy, (but) the purity of heart which 
arises from isolation. 

Thus, when I had subdued, purified, cleansed, washed, 
separated from lusts, rendered soft, prcparedfor good action, and 
made my heart firm, I bent my mind to the recollection of 
former states (of existence). In what manner ? 1 birth, 2 

births, 3 births, 4 births, 5 births, 10 births, 20 births, 30 births, 
40 births, 50 births, 100 births, 1,000 births, 100,000 births, 
various destructive kalpas, various kalpas of formation; in such 
and such a place there was such and such a name, such a tribe, 
such a colour, such a possessor of food, and endured such 
pleasure and pain ; and so he (I) having arrived at old age, 
departed from that state, and was born in such and such a 
place, and was of such a name, such a tribe, such a class, such 
a proprietor, and endured such pleasure and pain. And thus 
having reached the end of life, departed from that state, and 
was born here. 

In this manner I remember various prior states of exist¬ 
ence. By me, 0 Brahman, in the first watch of the night 
was attained the first (gradation) of ■wisdom. Ignorance de¬ 
parted, and wisdom was attained ; darkness fled, and light was 
produced. In a certain way, with a fixed memory, and the 
purpose of subjugating desires, and separated from lust, to me, 
O Brahman, came the first Great achievement, as the chick 
comes out of the shell; and so that I, when I had established 
a peaceful, pure, clear, abstract, separate from defilement, and 
a good-natured heart, bent my mind to the deaths and births 
of animals. 
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That person (I) with a divine, clear, and superhuman eye 
behold beings. I know beings who die, are born, are debased, 
excellent, of good report, of ill report, of good disposition, of 
ill disposition, according to the nature of their aotions; that 
certainly these creatures, 0 fortunate one, who are addicted 
to evil actions, evil words, and evil thoughts, who are revilers 
of Rahats, heathens, and partakers of the actions of heathens— 
these, on the dissolution of the body, after death, are bom in 
the Apdya (1), Doggati (2), Winipdta (3), and Niraya (4) 
hells ; and these creatures, 0 foi-tunate one, who are practised 
in good deeds, good words, and good thoughts, who are not 
revilers of Rahats, pure religionists, and partakers of the 
actions of those religionists—these, on the dissolution of the 
body, after death, are bora in the good and heavenly world. 
So I perceive with the divine, clear, and superhuman eye, 
creatures, and know creatures who die, are born, are debased, 
excellent, of good report, of ill report, of good disposition, of 
bad disposition, according to the nature of their actions. 
By this person, me, 0 Brahman was attained, the Second 
Wijj& (5); ignorance was dispersed, and Wijjd produced; 
darkness fled, and light came. In this manner, to me, O 
Brahman, who was industrious, active, and dwelling apart, hap¬ 
pened the second Exodus, as the chick bursts from its shell. 
That I, when I had thus established a peaceful, pure, clear, 
abstract, separate from defilement, and a good-natured heart, 
bent my mind to the wisdom of the extinction of sensual de¬ 
sires. I knew that this is sorrow from its very nature. I knew 


Cl.) Apnya.—A pa, not; aya, ease. 

(2.) Duggati.—Dn, bad; gati, nature or disposition. 

(3.) Winipdta.—Wi, intensive prefix; ni, ditto; pata, a falling. 
(4.) Niraya.—Nir, not; aya, good fortune. 

(5.) Wijjd.—An advanced state of knowledge. 
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from its nature that this is the cause of sorrow. I kuew from 
its nature that this is the extinction of sorrow. I knew from 
its nature that this is the means for the extinction of sorrow. 

I knew from their nature these arc sensual desires. I knew 
from its nature this is the cause of sensual desire. I knew 
from its nature this is the extinction of sensual desire. I knew 
from its nature that this is the means of the extinction of sen¬ 
sual desire. To that person, mo, who thus knew and saw, hap¬ 
pened the deliverance of the heart from sensual desires, from 
the desire of existence, from the desire of external objects, 
from cleaving to ignorance, and as regards emancipation came 
wisdom; and I knew the Bralunachariya which is called the 
wasted state, how it is effected, and that afterwards it will not 
he so and so. O Brahman, to me, in the last watch of the night 
came the Third Wijjd; ignorance departed, and knowledge 
was produced, darkness fled, and light came. To me, O Brah¬ 
man, in this manner, who was industrious, active, and dwelling 
in seclusion, happened the Third Exodus, as the chick bursts 
forth from its shell. 

When lie had thus spoken, Wcranja Brahman said this to ' 
Bhagawa:—The illustrious Gotamo is excellent; the illus¬ 
trious Gotamo is supreme. It is refulgent, O Gotamo ; it is 
refulgent, 0 Gotamo 1 As by any means an inverted tiling 
may be set upright, or a secret revealed, or to one who has 
erred the path be shewn, or in darkness a lamp may be lit and 
carried, or a figure shewn to the eye of him who sees ; just so, 
in various ways, the Dhamma is proclaimed by the illustrious 
Gotamo. I goto the Refuge (1) of that illustrious Gotamo, aud 
to the Dhamma and company of Bhikkhus. May the illustrious 


(1.) Refuge.- Sarana, from sara “to go.” This form is used 
by all Buddhists, similarly to prayer by Christians. 
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Gotamo receive me as a Buddhist layman ; from this day foi - - 
ward, till life shall close, may the refuge be granted me, which 
I have arrived at, and may I be favoured by the illustrious 
Gotamo, with the great company of Bhikkhus, observing 
Was(l)in Weranji. The illustrious Bhagawd assented by being 
silent. Then Weranja Brahman knowing that Bhagawd had 
assented, rose from his seat, saluted Bhagawd, and departed, 
having his right side presented (2). 

At that time there was a famine in Weranja; men’s minds 
■were distracted, they became like skeletons, their crops failed, 
and it was not easy by begging to obtain a livelihood. At 
that time horse-dealers from the North arrived at Weranja, in 
the Was season, with about 500 horses, and there in the horse- 
sheds were some measures of gram prepared. The Bhikkhus at 
dawn of day having robed themselves and taken their bowl and 
robes, and not having received any alms, came to the horse- 
sheds, took some measures of gram, pounded and pounded them 
in a mortar, and eat them. The Venerable Anando having 
ground on a rock a vessel full of the gram, brought it near to 
Bhagawd. Bhagawd ate it. Bhagawd, heai*ing the sound of 
the mortars (and pestles)—{knowing a matter Tathdgatds enquire, 
knowing a matter they do not enquire; knowing the time they 
enquire ; knowing the time the}' do not enquir e ; purposely Ta¬ 
thdgatds enquire, not without a puipose, but for removing the 
cause of there not being a purpose to Tathdgatds. There are 
two modes in which the wise Bliagawas question the Bhikkhus 
(saying) Shall we preach the Dhamma, or promulgate the 
Commandments to the disciples ?)—Then Bhagawd called the 

(1.) Was; lit. rain.—A season of seclusion among Buddhist 
Priests for a period of three months. 

(2.; A respectful form of going out of the presence of a digni¬ 
tary. 
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Venerable Anando, What is this pounding noise ? Then the 
Venerable Anando made known the matter to Bhagawd. Very 
well, very well, O Anando, mankind will think that by you 
virtuous men victory was gained over grain, meat, and rice. 

Then the Venerable Great Moggalano (1) came to the 
place where Bhagawh was, and having arrived and reverently 
saluted Bhagawa, sat down on one side, and the Venerable and 
Great Moggaldno who was seated on one side, said this to Bha- 
gawa:—There is now a famine, O Lord, in Weranja, people 
are distracted and reduced to skeletons, the crops have failed, 
and it is by no means easy to gain a livelihood by gleaning 
(begging). 0 Lord, underneath the surface of the Great Earth 
there exists (something) comparable to small drops of honey, 
and there being no bees, it will be good. Is it good, 0 Lord, 
may I overturn the earth ? The Bhikklxus will then eat that 
edible crust of the earth. There are creatures, O Moggalano, 
in the earth. How will you treat them ? I will preserve the 
creatures, O Lord (by making another world), and how many 
creatures soever there may be in this world, I will collect and 
place them there, and with one hand I will overturn the earth. 
It is not proper, O Moggalano; do not wish to overturn the 
world; the creatures may experience discomfort. Very well, O 
Lord, shall the whole company of Bhikkhus go to the north to 
ask alms ? It is not proper, O Moggaldno; do not wish that 
all the company of Bhikkhus should go to the northern con¬ 
tinent to collect alms. 

Afterwards this kind of thought and reasoning happened 
to the Venerable Suriputtoo who was retired and in solitude : 
—IIow is it that the Brahmachariya of such Buddlio Bhagawas 


(1.) Moggallano.—One of the two Chief Priests of Buddha, who 
attended him throughout his ministrations. 
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continued not for a long time, and how was it that the Brahma 
chariya of such Buddho Bhagawds continued a long time? 
Afterwards the Venerable Sdriputtoo at eventide coming forth 
from his solitude, came to the place where Bhagawd was, and 
having reverently saluted Bhagawd, sat on one side. The 
Venerable Sariputtoo who was seated on one side, said this to 
Bhagawd. Here to me, 0 Lord, who was in secret and soli¬ 
tude, came this kind of thought and investigation: Which of 
the Buddho Bhagawds’ Brahmachariya did not continue for 
a long time; and of which of the Buddho Bhagawds did the 
Brahmachariya continue for a long time? Of which of the 
Buddho Bhagawds, 0 Lord, did the Brahmachariya not con¬ 
tinue for a long time ? and of which of the Budho Bhagawds 
Brahmachariya did continue for a long time ? 

0 Sariputtoo, the Brahmachai-iya of Wipassa Bhaga¬ 
wd, of Siklii Bhagawd, and of Wessabhu Bhagawd was not of 
long duration ; and the Brahmachariya, O Sariputtoo, of Ka- 
kusanda Bhagawd, of Kondgama Bhagawd, and of Kasappa 
Bhagawd continued for a long time. 

0 Lord, what was the cause, and what the means by which 
the Brahmachdriya of Bhagawd Wipassa, of Bhagawd Sikhi, 
and of Bhagawd Wessabhu, continued only for a short time ? 

0 Sariputtoo, Bhagawd Wipassa, Bhagawd Sikhi, and 
Bhagawd Wessabhu became disheartened in declaring their 
Dliamma at length to their disciples. The Sutta (7), Geyya (8), 


( 1 .) 

( 2 .) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

( 6 .) 

( 7 .) 

( 8 .) 


Buddha. 


Siklii 

do. 

20 th 

do. 

Wessabhu 

do. 

21 st 

do. 

Kakusandka 

do. 

22 nd 

do. 

Kanagamo 

do. 

23rd 

do. 

Kassapo 

do. 

24th 

do. 


Sutta, oral declaration. 

Geyya, a kind of mixed composition of prose and poetry. 
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methodical compositions, stanzas, pleasing words, their revealed 
births, wonderful doctrines, and dialogues were few ; instruc¬ 
tions and discipline were not imparted to the disciples, and 
the P&ti Mokkha (1) was not shewn ; and from the disappear¬ 
ance of these Buddho Bhagaw&s, and from the disappearance 
of their contemporary disciples, their subsequent followers 
being of various names, various tribes, various castes, T and 
various kinds of ascetics, their Brahmachariyas quickly became 
extinct. As in any way, whatsoever, O Sdriputtoo, when flowers 
of various kinds are placed on a shelf without being strung 
together, the wind shakes, scatters, and strews them about. 
What is the cause of that? Because they are not united by a 
Btring. Just so, O Sdriputtoo, from the disappearance of those 
Buddho Bhagaw&s, and the disappearance of the disciples 
contemporary with those Buddhos, their subsequent followers 
being of various names, various tribes, various castes, and 
various kinds of ascetics, their Brahmachariya quickly became 
extinct. 

These Bhkgawfis became not weary of declaring, advising 
perfectly, the hearts of their disciples. O Sariputtoo, at a 
former time, the Blessed, the Sanctified, the True and Omnis¬ 
cient Wessabhu Buddho, in a certain fearful jungle, knowing 
intimately their hearts, exhorted 1,000 Bhikkhus:—Reason 
thus; thus ye must not reason ; thus consider; thus ye must 
not consider; remove this; being thus situated, remain. Theu 
to Sariputtoo and the 1,000 Bhikkhus who had been thus 
exhorted and admonished by the Blessed, the Sanctified, the 
True and Allwise Wessabhu, came deliverance of their hearts 
from the desire of existence. There, 0 Sariputtoo, to that 


(I.) Pad Mokklia:—a book in the Wiuiya Pitako, containing 
rules on mouastiesm. 
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fearful jungle, happened a wonder. Any person who entered 
that jungle, if he were not free from desire, all his hair stood 
on an end. This was the cause, 0 Sariputtoo, and tins the means 
of the Brabmachariya of Bhagawd Wepassi, Bhngawd Siklii, 
and of Bhngawd Wcssabhu continuing for a short time only. 

What, 0 Lord, was the cause, and what the means, by 
which the Brabmachariya of Bhngawd Kakusandho, of Bhagnwd 
Konagama, and of Bbagawa Kassapa, continued for a long 
time? 

0 Sariputtoo, Bhagawd Kakusandho, Bhagawd Konagamo, 
and Bhagawd JCassapo became not weary of explaining their 
Dhnmma at length to their disciples. The Sutta, Geyya, me¬ 
thodical compositions, stanzas, pleasing words, revealed births, 
wonderful doctrines, and dialogues, were very extensive. In¬ 
struction and discipline were imparted to their disciples, and 
the Pdti Mokkha was enunciated. (Therefore) on the dis¬ 
appearance of those Buddlio Bhagawds and their contemporary 
disciples, their subsequent followers being of various names, 
various tribes, various castes, and various kinds of ascetics, 
established their Bralimachariya for a long time. As in any 
way, 0 Sariputtoo, a number of flowers which are strung to¬ 
gether and placed on a board, the wind neither shakes, scatters, 
nor strews them about What is the cause of that ? Because 
they are well joined by a string. Just in the same manner, 0 
Sariputtoo, on the disappearance of those Buddlio Bhagawds 
and their contemporary disciples, their subsequent followers 
being of various names, of various tribes, various castes, and 
various kinds of ascetics, they established for a long time their 
Bralimachariya. This, 0 Sariputtoo, was the cause, and this 
the means, of the Brahmachariya of Bhagawd Kakusandho, of 
Bhagawd Konagama, and of Bhagawd Kassapa, continuing for 
a long time. 
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Afterwards, Sariputtoo having risen from his seat, with his 
robe covered one shoulder, and worshipped BhagawA in the 
place where he was, by joining his hands at his forehead, 
said this to Bhagawa:—O Bhagawa, this is the time for 
that; this is a good time for that. May Bhagawd proclaim 
the discipline to the disciples; may he declare the Pdti Mokkha. 
In some way or other the Brahmaohariya will continue for 
a long time. Wait, O Sariputtoo; wait, O Sariputtoo, Ta- 
thagata knows the time. Until that time, 0 Sariputtoo, the 
Teacher proclaims not his discipline, nor declares the Pati 
Mokkha. Until workings of lust descend to some of the 
priesthood, and till after, O Sariputtoo, the workings of lust 
have descended to the priesthood, the Teacher does not pro¬ 
claim the discipline to his disciples, nor the Pati Mokkha, for 
the destruction of the operations of those lusts. Then, O Sari¬ 
puttoo, some of the priesthood are not subject to the workings 
of lust. The priesthood is not yet become experienced nor 
extensive. 0 Sariputtoo, when the priesthood has become ex¬ 
perienced and extensive, then the operations of desire descend 
to some of the priesthood, and then the Teacher declares his 
discipline to the disciples, and proclaims the Pati Mokkha for 
the destruction of the operations of lust. Then, O Sariputtoo, 
the operations of lust do not descend to some of the priesthood. 
The priesthood is not yet become great. O Sariputtoo, when 
the priesthood has arrived at a great state, then, the operations 
of lust descend to some of the priesthood; And then the Teacher 
declares the discipline to the disciples, and proclaims the P&ti 
Mokkha for the destruction of the operations of those lusts; 
then, O Sariputtoo, the workings of lust do not descend to some 
of the priesthood. The priesthood has not yet come to the 
state of receiving great offerings. When the priesthood has 
arrived at the state of receiving great offerings; then the 
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operations of lust descend on some of the priesthood; and then 
the Teacher proclaims the discipline to the disciples, and 
declares the Pdti Mokkha for the destruction of the operations 
of those lusts; and then, 0 Sariputtoo, the workings of lust do 
not descend on some of the priesthood. The priesthood has 
not yet arrived at the great truths (of Buddha’s doctrine). 
When the priesthood lias arrived at the great truths, then the 
operations of lust descend on some of the priesthood, and then 
the Teacher proclaims the discipline to the disciples, and 
declares the Pdti Mokkha for the extinction of the operations 
of those lusts. 0 Sariputtoo, the company of Bhikkhus being 
faultless, separate from evil, reformed, pure, settled in merit, 
among these 300 great Bhikkhus the least of them is arrived 
at Sowan path, delivered from extinction, having Nirwana as 
a certainty; also the future paths. 

Afterwards Bhagawd said to the venerable Anando, That 
which I intend to declare will henceforth become a custom. 
If any one has been invited to pass the Was season, he must 
not depart without informing (him who invited him). 0 
Anando, let us go and inform Weranja Brahman. Just so, 
O Lord, answered Anaudo to Bhagawd. Then Bhagawa 
having robed himself, and taken his bowl and robes, with 
Anando as his attendant, came to the place where Weranja 
Brahman’s house was, and having arrived, sat on the prepared 
scat. 

Then Weranja Brahman came to the place where Bhaga¬ 
wa was, and having arrived and reverently saluted Bhagawd, 
sat on one side. Then Bhagawd said this to Weranja Brah¬ 
man who was seated on que side: Q Brahman, we have com¬ 
pleted the Was, to which you have invited us. We inform 
thee that we desire to depart to journey in inhabited districts. 
Truly, 0 virtuous Gotamo, you were invited by me for the 
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Was season; but I have not given any tiling which may bo 
proper to bestow. I did not give, not because I had it not, nor 
because I did not wish to give. When can this be done by 
the laity with their many duties and cares ? May the illustri¬ 
ous Gotamo consent to come with the company of Bhikkhus to 
partake of food to-morrow ? Bhagawd by silence gave consent. 
Afterwards Bhagawd having declared a doctrinal speech to 
Wcranja Brahman, implanted it in his heart, produced a desire 
(towards it), and made him satisfied (with it), arose from his 
seat, and departed. 

Afterwards, when the night had gone, Wcranja Brahman 
having provided proper and suitable food, made known the time 
to Bhagawd (saying), 0 Lord, virtuous Gotamo, the meal is 
ready. Then Bhagawa, in the morning, having robed himself 
and taken his bowl, and robes, came to the place where Weranja 
Brahman’s dwelling was, and having arrived, sat on the seat 
provided for him, with the company of the Bhikkhus. Then 
Weranja Brahman having provided with his own hands food 
for the Bhikkhus and their ohief, Buddha, which food was de¬ 
licious, fit, and suitable to be eaten,—when Bhagawd had 
eaten, and the bowl was put aside, Weranja clothed Bhagawd 
with three robes, and each of the Bhikkhus with a pair of 
cloths. Afterwards Bhagawd having declared a doctrinal 
speech to Weranja Brahman, implanted it in his heart, pro¬ 
duced a desire (towards it), and made him satisfied (with it), 
arose from his seat, and departed. Afterwards Bhagawd hav¬ 
ing resided in Weranja as long as he wished, without going to 
Soreyya, Samkassam, or Kantakujja, came to the place where 
the river Payaga was, and having arrived and crossed over, 
came,to Benares, and having dwelt as long as he wished there, 
came to Wesali city, and according to custom, dwelt there, in 
the Bock Hall in the great jungle near Wesali. 

The Weranja Bana portion is finished. 
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No. II. Parajika Book. 

There was at that time a village not far from Wesali, 
called Kalanda village. A chetty, Sudinno, the son of Kalanda 
lived in it. At that time, Sudinno of Kalanda, from some 
cause or other, went to Wesali with several of his companions. 
On that occasion Bhagawd was seated in the midst of many of 
his attendants preaching the Dhamma. When Sudinno of 
Kalando had seen Bhagawd seated in the midst of his attend¬ 
ants, and preaching the Dhamma to him, it thus happened (he 
thought thus)—It will be good if I also hear this Dhamma. 
Then Sudinno came whore the crowd was, and sat down on 
one side, and to Sudinno, who was seated on one side, came 
this thought:—By some means or other I have heard the 
Dhamma proclaimed by Bhagawd; (but) it is not easy to 
practise the truly complete, holy, and pure, Brnhmachariya, by 
those who are householders, and dwell in the lay state. It is 
good therefore, if I having shaven my head and beard, assumed 
the yellow robes, and renounced the lay state, become a 
mendicant cleric. Then that company, when it was well in¬ 
structed, had well taken to heart, was interested, and having 
appreciated the Dhamma, rose from their seats, reverently 
saluted Bhagawd, and departed keeping their right side towards 
(Buddha.) 

Then Sudinno, not long after the company had arisen, 
went to the place where Bhagawd was, and having arrived, 
and reverently saluted Bhagawd, sat on one side. Sudinno, 
who was seated on one side, said this to Bhagawd:—By 

(I.) Sudinno is always called tho son of Kalando, throughout 
the narrative, but I have omitted It. 
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some means or other, O lord, I have heard the Dhamma 
declared by Bhagawd, (but) it is not easy to practise the truly 
complete, holy, and spotless Brahmachariya, by those who are 
householders and dwell in the lay state; it is good, therefore, 
if I, having shaven my head and beard, assumed the yellow 
robes, and renounced the lay state, become a mendicant cleric. 
May Bhagawd ordain me ! Hast thou, Sudinno, obtained the 
Consent of thy mother and father, to renounce the lay state and 
become a mendicant cleric? I have not, O Lord, obtained the 
consent of my mother and father to renounce the lay state and 
become a mendicant cleric. O Sudinno, Tath&gato docs not 
ordain him who has not obtained the consent of his mother and 
father. He said, I, O Lord, will do so, since my mother and 
father may consent to my renouncing the world and becoming 
a mendicant cleric. 

Then Sudinno, having finished whatever he had to do in 
Wcsdli, went to Kalanda village, where his mother and father 
were, and having arrived there, said this to his mother and 
father:—0 mother, O father, by some means or other, I have 
heard the Dhamma preached by Bhagawd, (but) it is not easy 
to practise the truly complete, holy, and spotless Bralima- 
chariya, by those who are householders, and dwell in the lay 
state. I wish to receive tonsure, assume the yellow robes, 
and become a mendicant cleric, separate from the laity. Grant 
permission to become a mendicant cleric, separate from the 
linty. When he had thus spoken, the mother and father of 
Sudinno said to Sudinno, 0 thou child, Sudinno, who art dear _ 
(to us) ; thou hast pleasure, and hast been tenderly nourished, 
thou hast not experienced any sorrow. Even by death we 
cannot desire your separation. What! shall we then consent, 
wh}le you are alive, that you should separate from the laity, 
and become a mendicant cleric? 
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And so the second time the mother and father of Sudinno 
said to Sudinno, Thou art, O child Sudinno, our only son, 
well-beloved, surrounded by pleasures, and tenderly nourished. 
Thou art unacquainted with grief. And the third time, Sudm- 
no said to his mother and father0 mother, 0 father, by 
some means or other, I have heard the Dhamma proclaimed 
by Bhagawd, (but) it is not easy to practise the holy, complete, 
holy, and spotless Brahmachariya, by those who are house¬ 
holders and dwell in the lay state. I wish (therefore) having 
shaven my head and beard, assumed the yellow robe, and 
separated from the laity, to become a mendicant cleric. Give 
permission that I may separate from the world, and become a 
mendicant cleric. And the third time the mother and father 
of Sudinno said this to Sudinno:—Thou ail;, O child, our only 
' Bon, well-beloved, surrounded by pleasures, tenderly nourish¬ 
ed, and unacquainted with any grief. Even by death we can- 
hot desire to be separated from you. What then ! shall we 
consent, while you are still living, that you should separate 
from the laity, and become a mendicant cleric. 

Then Sudinno thought:—My mother and father do hot 
consent tliat I should become a mendicant cleric, separate from 
the laity: and fell down there on the bareground (saying) 
Either here will I die, or become a mendicant cleric. Then 
Sudinno did not partake of one meal. 2 meals, 3 meals, 4 
meals, 5 meals, 6 meals and 7 meals. Then the mother- and 
father of Sudinno, said this to SudinnoThou art, O child, 
our only son, well-beloved, surrounded by pleasures, tenderly 
nourished and unacquainted with any grief; even by death we 
cannot desire separation from you. What then, shall we 
consent, while you are still alive, that you should separate from 
the laity, and become a mendicant cleric. Get up, O child, 
Sudinno, eat and drink, and surrouuded by your companions 
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eating, drinking, with your retinue enjoying yourself, ami 
performing merits, become cheerful. We do not consent to you r 
separation from the world, and that you should become a men¬ 
dicant cleric. When that was said, Sudinno was silent; and the 
second time, &c. And the third time also, the mother and father 
of Sudinno said this to Sudinno Thou art, O child Sudinno, 
our only sdn, well-beloved, surrounded with pleasures, tenderly 
nourished, and unacquainted with any grief. Even by death 
we cannot desire separation from thee. What then 1 shall we 
consent, tfhile you are still alive, that you should separate from 
the lay state, and become a mendicant cleric ? Get up, O child 
Sudinno, eat and drink, and surrounded by your companions, 
eating, drinking, with your retinue enjoying yourself, and 
performing merits, become cheerful. We do not consent to 
your separation from the world, that you should become a 
mendicant cleric. And the third time Sudiuno, the son of 
Kalando, was silent. 

Then the companions of Sudinno went to the place where 
Sudinno was, and having arrived, said this to Sudinno :—Thou 
art, O friend Sudinno, the beloved and only son of thy mother 
and father, endeared, surrounded with pleasures, tenderly 
Nourished, and established in ease. 0 friend Sudinno, thou hast 
not known any grief; and by death even, your mother and 
father do not desire your separation. What then ! will they 
consent, while you are alive, that you should separate from 
the world, that you may become a mendicant cleric ? 

Get up, O friend Sudinno, eat and drink, and surrounded 
by your companions, &c.— Vide supra. 

When they had thus said, Sudinno was silent; and the 
second time, &c.; and the third time, &c., &c. 

And the third time also Sudinno was silent. Then the 

companions of Sudinno went to the place where the mother 

i a 
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and father of Sudinno were, and said this to the mother and 
father of Sudinno:—O mother, 0 father, that Sudinno, fallen 
on the bare earth, says. Either here I will die, or receive ordi¬ 
nation. If ye do not give leave to Sudinno to separate from 
the world, and become a mendicant cleric, he will die there; 
(but) if you give permission to Sudinno to separate from the 
world, and become a mendicant cleric, you will see him again; 
and if he does not delight In separation from the world, and 
the state of a mendicant cleric, another disposition will come to 
him, and he will return again to this place. Give permission 
to Sudinno to become a mendicant cleric, separate from the 
laity.—We consent that our child, Sudinno, shall become a 
mendicant cleric, separate from the laity. 

Then the companions of Sudinno went to the place where 
Sudinno was, and having arrived, said this to Sudinno:—Get 
up, 0 friend Sudinno; thou art permitted by thy mother and 
father to forsake the world, and become a mendicant cleric. 
Then Sudinno said:—I am permitted by my mother and father 
to separate from the world and become a mendicant cleric; and 
being glad, well pleased, joyful, and rubbing his body with his 
hands, he rose up. 

Afterwards, Sudinno having for several days strengthened 
himself, went to the place where Bhagawd was, and having 
arrived and saluted Bhagawd, sat down on one side. Sudinno 
who was seated on one side said this to BhagawdI am permit¬ 
ted, 0 lord, by my mother and father to separate from the world, 
and become a medicant cleric. May Bhagawd ordain me. 
Sudinno received ordination (Sdmanera) (1) and (2) Upsam- 

'(1.) Sainanora.—A clerical novice, whose age must be at least 
eight years to receive ordination. 

(2.) Upasampadd.—A superior priest, not under twenty years 
of age. 
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pad£, near Bliagawfi; and the venerable Sudinno having 
subjugated his desires, became a dweller in the wilderness, a 
mendicant, a wearer of castaway garments, and a methodical 
beggar (1) (i. e., one who asks from every house) and resided 
near a certain Wajji village. 

Afterwards there was a famine in 'Wajji, men’s minds 
were distracted, they were reduced to skeletons and every tiring 
sown become blasted. It was not easy, therefore, to gain a 
living by gleaning (alms-asking). Then tins thought came 
to the venerable Sudinno:—In this Wajji is a famine, men’s 
minds are distracted, they are reduced to skeletons, and the 
crops are blasted. It is not easy, therefore, to get a living by 
gleaning, (but) I have many relatives in Wesdli who are rich, 
very wealthy, great proprietors, and have more than sufficient 
gold and silver, superabundant means and enormous quantities 
of grain, &o. It is good if I reside near my relatives. My 
relatives on my account will bestow gifts and perform merits; 
Bhikkhus will be benefited, and I shall not become weary in 
begging. Then the venerable Sudinno having rolled up his 
mat and taken his alms-bowl, and robes, departed for Wesali and 
dwelt there after the former (2) custom. Then the venerable 
Sudinno dwelt in the great Wesali jungle near the great 
Bock hall. The relatives of the venerable Sudinno heard 
that Sudinno had arrived at W esali, and they brought and 
presented about 60 vessels of rice to the venerable Sudinno. 
Then the venerable Sudinno having divided the 60 vessels of 
cooked food among the Bhikkhus, dressed in the early morning, 
and taking his bowl and robes, entered the village of Ivalando. 


(1.) A oommnml given by Bliagawa to his clerics, that they 
should omit no house when alms-asking. 

(2.) Appointed. 
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As he was methodically collecting alms in Kalando village, he 
came where his father’s house was, at a time when a female 
servant of the relatives of the venerable Sudinno was thinking 
about throwing away some stale rice, the remains of the 
previous evening meal. Then the venerable Sudinno said to 
the servant-maid of his relatives:—If you have a throwing 
away Dhamma (purpose) 0 sister, put it into my bowl. The 
servant girl of the venerable Sudinno’s relatives put the stale rice 
which was left from the previous evening meal into the bowl, 
and recognized the marks of his hands, feet, and voice. Then 
the maid-servant of the relatives of the venerable Sudinno 
went to the place where the mother of the venerable Sudinno 
was, and having arrived, said this to the mother of the venerable 
Sudinno:—What do you think* Our master Sudinno has 
come.—Do you speak the truth, you wench? If so, I will 
emancipate you. 

Afterward the venerable Sudinno ate the stale rice in a 
retired place. The father of the venerable Sudinno coming 
home from his work, saw the venerable Sudinno eating the 
stale rice in a retired place, went to the place where the 
venerable Sudinno was, and having arrived, said this to the 
venerable Sudinno :-j-.Truly, O child Sudinno, will you eat 
stale rice? Truly, O child Sudinno, it is proper to go 
to your own house.—I went to your house, and there I received 
this stale rice. Then the father of the venerable Sudinno. 
having taken hold of the arm of the venerable Sudinno, said 
this to the venerable Sudinno :-r-Come, O child Sudinno, we 
will go to the house. Then the venerable Sudinno went to 
the place where the house was, and having arrived, sat on the 
seat spread out for him. The father of the venerable Sudinno 
said to the venerable Sudinno,—Eat, 0 child Sudinno. Not so, 
Q layman, I have eaten my food for to-day.—Consent, O child 
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Sudinno to eat rice to-morrow ! The venerable Sudinno by 
silence assented. Then the venerable Sudinno having risen 
from his seat departed. 

Then the mother of the venerable Sudinno, after that 
night, having smeared the floor with new cowdung and caused 
to be made two heaps for him, one of gold coins, and the other- 
of gold,—those two offerings were so great that a man on this, 
side sees not a man on that; et viae versa ,—she covered over- 
those heaps with mats, prepared a seat in the middle, suitably 
surrounded (ornamented) them, and called the former wife of - 
the venerable Sudinno. Now, O woman, put on those orna¬ 
ments, and beautify yourself in a manner most pleasing to 
Sudinno.—Just so, O lady; answered the former wife of the 
venerable Sudinno to the mother of the venerable Sudinno. 

The venerable Sudinno at dawn haviug olothed himself 
and taken his bowl and robes, went to the place where his 
father’s dwelling was, and having arrived, sat on the prepared 
seat. Then the venerable Sudinno’s father came where the 
venerable Sudinno was, and having uncovered the heaps, said 
tins to the venerable Sudinno:—O child Sudinno, these are 
thy mother’s property, the woman’s dowry, that which is proper 
to be given to the female. The father’s property is separate— 
our ancestors’ too is separate; O son Sudinno, having disrobed 
yourself, you may receive this property, and perform meritorious 
actions. O father, I cannot attempt it, I am unable. I 
having a desire to the Brahmachariyat, will practise it. So 
the second time, &c., &o.; and the third time also the father 
of the venerable Sudinno said to the venerable Sudinno:— 
This is your mother’s property, which was given as her 
dowry at marriage. The father’s property is separate, and the 
grandfather’s too. Take these thiugs. O child Sudinno, 
possess these valuables, and perform merits, having come to the 
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lay state. Make up your mind, 0 Sudinno, to possess this 
property and perform merits. 

Let us say this, 0 layman, if you will not become angry.— 
Say, O child Sudinno, said the father. Well then, O layman, 
get a large sack, fill it with the gold coins and the gold, put it 
into a cart, and throw it into the current in the middle of the 
river. If it be asked why. On account of these things may 
arise either fear, trembling, horripilation or trouble in keeping 
it. Then neither of these will happen to thee. When he had 
thus spoken, the venerable Sudinno’s father became displeased, 
and said:—0 child Sudinno. how can you speak thus ? 

Then the father of the venerable Sudinno called the 
former wife of the venerable Sudinno and said:—Because, 0 
woman, you are dear and pleasing, it may he my son Sudinno 
will obey your word; if so, it will be well. Then the former 
wife of the venerable Sudinno embracing his feot, said this to 
the venerable SudinnoWith what kind of expectation, 0 
dear lord, do you practise the Brahmachariya ? (1)—I do not, 
O sister, live as a celebic for the purpose of receiving a divine 
female, (said Sudinno.) 

Then the former wife of the venerable Sudinno said:— 
From this day do you intend to call me sister; and fainted and 
fell on the floor. 

Then Sudinno said to his father:—O layman, give me the 
food which is proper to be given, but don’t bother me. 

Eat, 0 child Sudinno. Then the mother and father of 
the venerable Sudinno with their own hands provided him 


It appears that in those days men having become dissatis¬ 
fied with their wives, became ascetics in order to accumulate merits, 
on account of which they would bo able to marry a most beautiful 
goddess after death. Hence this question of the wife. 
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with, and persuaded him to partake of excellent food, until he 
was satisfied. Then the mother of the venerable Sudinno, 
when she had provided him with excellent food, and when his 
bowl was put aside, said this to him :—O child Sudinno, our 
family is rich, has large possessions, much food, much gold) 
and silver, much wealth and much grain. Receive all this, 0 
Sudinno; to possess these things, and having come to the lay- 
state, perform merits. Come, O child Sudinno, possess these 
things, and perform merits.—0 mother, I will not attempt it; 
I am not able ; (for) with great desire I practise the Brahma* 
chariya, And the second time, &c. And the third time also 
the mother of the venerable Sudinno said to the venerable 
Sudinno:—Now there 1 b, O child Sudinno, a rich family, large 
possessions, much food, much gold and silver, much wealth and 
much grain. Therefore, 0 child Sudinno, give seed ; do not 
allow this, that the Lichehhawi (1) should carry off our heirlesS 
wealth. 

I can do that, O mother, he said. Where do you dwell, 
O child Sudinno ? In the great jungle, O mother, he said. 
Then the venerable Sudinno having risen from his seat, de¬ 
parted ; and the mother of the venerable Sudinno called the 
former wife of the venerable Sudinno: Now, 0 woman, when¬ 
ever you are in your courses, and the menses come, tell me. 
Yes, 0 lady, said the wife of the venerable Sudinno to the 
mother of the venerable Sudinno. Then the wife of the ven¬ 
erable Sudinno, after no long period, was in her courses, and 
the menses came ; and then she said to the mother of the ven¬ 
erable Sudinno, O lady, I am in my courses, the menses 
have come. Therefore, O daughter, bedizen yourself with 
the same ornaments by which you formerly pleased my son 


fl.) Lichehhawi, probably R&jputs. 
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Sudinno, and gained his affection.—Just so, O lady; an¬ 
swered the former wife of the venerable Sudinno to the mother 
of the venerable Sudinno. Then the mother of the venerable 
Sudinno, taking the former wife of the venerable Sudinno, 
came to the jungle where the venerable Sudinno was, and 
having come, said this to the venerable Sudinno: — Now, 0 
child Sudinno ; now 0 child Sudinno ; our family is rich, has 
large possessions, much food, much gold and silver, much 
wealth, and much grain. Receive all this, 0 Sudinno, and to 
possess these things, come to the lay state, and to perform 
merits ; come, 0 child Sudinno, possess these tilings, and per¬ 
form merits. 

O mother, I will hot attempt it; I am unable to do it; 
with great desire I practise the Brdhmachariya. And the 
second time, and the third time also the mother of the venerable 
Sudinno said this to the venerable Sudinno:—Now, O child 
Sudinno, our family is wealthy, has large possessions, much 
food, much gold and silver, much wealth and much grain. Re¬ 
ceive all this, O child Sudinno, and give seed. l)o hot allow 
this, that the Lichchhawi should carry off our heirless health- 
I can do that, he saidand having taken hold of the arm of 
his former wife, and gone to the great jungle, toha/rited (1) 
thrice with his former wife; the discipline at that time having 
not been declared, and he not knowing that it was wrong. 
From that time she conceived. (Then) earthly deities caused 
this round to be heard:—Certainly the company of the Bhik- 
khus is faultier, and free from evil, (but) by Sudinno a fault 
has been committed, and evil begotten. The gods of the Chfitu 
Maha Rdjika worlds having heard the Sound of the earthly 
deities, caused that sound to be heard, &c. The Tiwatimsa 


(1.) Did “ Metliuna Dlmmma," the name of the first Pivajika. 
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gods, &c. The Y£ima gods, &c. The TusitA gods, &c. The 
Nimmdna rati gods, &c. The Paranimmita Wasawatti gods, 
&c. And the Brahmakdyika gods caused this report to be 
heard:—Certainly the company of the Bhikkhus is faultless, 
and free from evil, (but) by Sudinno a fault has been com¬ 
mitted, and sin begotten. At the same moment, and at that 
very instant, the sound ascended to the Brahma worlds. 

Afterwards the former wife of the venei-able Sudinno gave 
birth to a son who had arrived at maturity in her womb. Then 
the companions of the venerable Sudinno gave the*name Bija 
(seedling) to his son; to the former wife of the venerable Sudin¬ 
no, Bija SR tA (the mother of the seedling); and to the venerable 
Sudinno, Bija Pita (the father of the seedling). Subsequently, 
both (the mother and the son) separated from the world, be¬ 
came mendicant religionists, and attained the state of Bahat- 
sliip. Then to the venerable Sudinno came 'perplexity, and 
he repented, saying:—Certainly, I have sustained losses; 
certainly it is not profitable to me ; certainly it is a bad mat¬ 
ter; and certainly there is no gain. (Although) I have become 
a Bhikkhu of such a perfectly enunciated course of discipline, 

I shall not be able, to the end of life, to practise the perfect 
and holy Brahmachariya. In consequence of that perplexity 
and sorrow, he became thin, ill-favoured, disfigured, sallow, 
indifferent, morose, and sorrowful. 

Then the fellow Bhikkhus of the venerable Sudinno said 
to the venerable Sudinno :—Formerly, O friend Sudinno, thou 
wast of a fair colour, of a captivating appearance, of a pleasing 
countenance, and a good complexion; but now thou art, 
emaciated, ill-favoured, sallow, bent, with veins prominent, 
Unsatisfied, morose, and sorrowful. What! do you not practise, 
O Sudinno, the Bramachariya, free from desire? 

I have practised the Brahmachariya, but not without lust. 

2 n 
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By me a sinful act has been committed, cohabitation with my 
former wife. I am perplexed on account of it, and much grieved. 
Certainly I have sustained losses; certainly it is not profitable 
to me; certainly it is a bad matter; and certainly there is no 
gain. ’And although I have become a Bhikkhu of the well- 
enunciated course of discipline, I shall not be able, to the end 
of life, to complete the perfect and pure Brahmachariya.—O 
friend Suclinro, you may well be perplexed and sorrowful. 
You having become a Bhikkhu of the well-enunciated course 
of discipline, will not be able, to the end of your life, to fulfil 
the perfect and pure Brahmachariya. O friend, h^i not the 
Dhamma, for the abandonment of lust, been declared by Bha- 
gawfi in various ways ? This is not on the behalf of lust. The 
Dhamma for separation from lust, not for the fulfilling of lust; 
the Dhamma for the extinction of lust, not for the operation of 
lust. Now then, 0 friend, when Bhagawd has in various ways 
proclaimed the Dhamma for the abandonment of lust, you are 
meditating on lust; when the Dhamma for separation from 
lust has been declared, you are thinking of fulfilling lust, 
when the Dhamma for the extinction of lust has been declared, 
you are thinking on the operation of lust. 0 friend, has not 
the Dhamma by Bhagaw& for the abandonment of lust been 
declared in various ways—for the subjugation of pride, for the 
suppression of the thirst (of lust), for the destruction of being, 
for the extermination of desire, for the refraining from lust, 
for extinction, and for Niwan ? O friend, has it not been 
declared by Bhagawii in various ways, abandonment of lust, 
• the knowledge of the characteristics of lust, the suppression of 
the thirst of lust, the excision of lustful thoughts, and the 
quenching of the burnings of lust ? 

This, O friend, is neither for the satisfaction of those who 
are now dissatisfied, nor for the further satisfaction of those 
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■who are now well disposed. Again, O friend, it is for the 
further dissatisfaction of those who are still dissatisfied, and 
for causing a new state to those who are now well disposed. 
Again, 0 friend, if it be for the dissatisfaction of those who 
are still dissatisfied, some of those who are now well disposed, 
will become of another mind. 

Then those Bhikkhus in various ways scoffed at the ven¬ 
erable Sudinno, and made known the fact to Bhagawd. 

Then Bhagawd, for that cause, and that subject, caused 
the company of Bhikkhus to be assembled, and enquired of 
the venerable Sudinno :—Is it true, Sudinno, that you have 
cohabited*with your former wife ? It is true, O Bhagawd. 
Buddho Bhagawa censured him and said:—O wicked, empty, 
cross-grained, hideous, irreligious, unsanctified, and worthless 
man ! O vain man, after being initiated in the well-enunciated 
course of discipline, how now will you be able to practise the 
perfect and pure Brahmachariyu? Has not the Dhamraa 
by me for the abandonment of lust, &c., &c.— Vide supra. 

It were good for thee, O vain man, thou shouldst place 
thy private member in a most poisonous serpent’s mouth; but 
it is not so, cohabiting with a woman. It were good for thee 
if thou shouldst place thy private member in the black serpent’s 
mouth, &c., &c.; in a heap of burning charcoal, &c., &c. 
What is the reason ? From either of those causes, O vain 
man, you may possibly neither die, nor on the dissolution of 
the body, by that cause, be born in either of the Apdya, Dug- 
gata, Winiputa and Niraya hells. 

From this cause, O vain man, after the dissolution of the 
body, and death, you may be (will be) born in Apdya, Duggata, 
Winip&ta or Niraya hells. 

From that cause, O vain man, you will arrive at a sinful 
nature, an adulterous state, a degraded condition, lecherous 
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habits, unclean practices (lit. such as require ablutions), secret 
actions, and cohabitation. O vain man, thou hast been the 
originator of many sins. 0 vain man, this is neither for the 
satisfaction of those who are now dissatisfied, nor for the further 
satisfaction of those who are well disposed. Then, 0 vain man, 
if it be for the dissatisfaction of those who are ill-disposed, 
some of those who are now satisfied will become of another 
opinion. Then Bhagawtf in various ways censured the venerable 
Sudinno, and liaving declared the disadvantages of the slothful 
man with regard to the difficulties of obtaiuing a livelihood, of 
satisfying his innumerable desires, and of quelling his discon¬ 
tent, declared in various ways the privileges of the man of few 
desires, of the satisfied man, of him who regulates his passions, 
of him who subdues his longings, of him who has a calm heart, 
of him who has but few cares, and of him whose energies are 
awakened; and having declared to the Bhikkhus a Dhamma 
discourse concerning duties and obligations, he said this to the 
Bhikkhus:—Now, O Bhikkhus, I will declare the precepts to 
the Bhikkhus, fbr ten purposes, viz., for the good of the 
assembly, for its case, for the putting to shame sinful-minded 
persons, for the comfort of expert Bhikkhus, for the regulation 
of the desires concerning rewards in this life, for the extinction 
of desires for rewards in a future state, for the satisfaction of 
those who are ill-disposed, for the further satisfaction of those 
who arc well inclined, for the advantages of those who are 
established in the true Dhamma, and for discipline. Therefore, 
0 Bhikkhus, receive this precept:—If any Bldkkhu is guilty 
of cohabitation, he incurs a Parfijika fault, and becomes 
excommunicate. 

So this precept by Bhagawd lias been promulgated to the 
Phikkhus. 


[The conclusion of the Sudinno Bhiina.] 
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The next instance given is one of beastiality, committed by 
a Bliikkhu in Wesdli, with a monkey. Many Bhikkhus were 
witnesses of his crime, and when they charged him with it, he 
endeavoured to exonerate himself by declaring that Buddha 
had hitherto prohibited only cohabitation with a woman. Bhud- 
dlm, as in in the former case, severely reprimanded him, and 
declared that if any Bliikkhu cohabits with any kind of beast, 
from the least to the greatest, ho is guilty of a Parajikd fault, 
and becomes excommunicate. 

Very many Wajji Puttaka Bhikkhus in Wes&li having 
indulged themselves in luxurious eating, drinking and bathing, 
neglected their meditations, and through ignorance of their 
imbecility with regard to the observation of the precepts were 
guilty of Mcthuna Dhamma. Subsequently they, on account 
of affection to their kinsman and continued desire, went to the 
venerable Anando, and said thus to him:—O lord Anando, we 
have not despised, wc have not despised the Dhamma, we 
have not despised the Priesthood, wc have not despised self, and 
O lord Anando, we have not despised others ; (but) we are 
very unfortunate, and although we have a little merit from 
having been initiated in this declared course of discipline, 
yet wc shall not be able, till the end of life, to complete the 
perfect and pure Brahmachariya. Now, O lord Anando, may 
we receive the cleric state, and the order of Upasampada, in 
the presence of Bhagawa; and may we be permitted to pass 
the first and last watches of the night in contemplation of the 
revelation of tho meritorious Dhamma, and of the orthodox and 
wise Dhamma. It is good, O lord Anando, declare this to 
Bhagawa.—Just so; the venerable Anando answered to the 
Wesuli Wajji Puttaka; and went to the place where Bhagawa 
was, and having arrived, made known the matter to Bhagawa. 
—It is difficult, O Anando : Tathilgato has not the means either 
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as regards the Wajjf people or the 'Wajji PuttakA, of abrogating 
the promulgation of the Parajik^ discipline as regards the 
clerical body. Then BhagawA, for that cause and reason, 
having delivered a Dhamma discourse, called the Bhikkhus 
and said:—0 Bhikkhus ! if any Bhikkhu, through ignorance of 
his imbecility with regard to the observance of the precepts, 
is guilty of Methuna Dhamma, when he has come (for the 
purpose of being ordained) is not worthy of being admitted to 
the Upasampada order. Any one knowing his imbecility with 
regard to the observance of the precepts, if he is guilty of 
Methuna Dhamma, he is fit to be made UposampadA, when he 
has come for it. And so, 0 Bhikkhus, receive this precept:— 
If any Bhikkhu, through ignorance of liis imbecility with 
regard to the observance of the precepts, is guilty of Methuna 
Dhamma with any beast, from the least to the greatest, he 
incurs a Parajika fault, and becomes excommunicate. 

The term any one is as follows :—A person of whatsoever 
degree, of whatsoever race, of whatsoever name, of whatsoever 
tribe, of whatsoever attainments, of whatsoever conduct, of 
whatsoever ability, whether an elderly man, or a youth, or a 
middle aged man;—such an one is called any one. 
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